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INIf^ODUCTIOM 


Wliilo WiiH oiij^aj^ctl in wriliiig, fio fur back an 
Ibb'.K the Ihinrat iya .Sainc'ijya rir Uho'Hiritory of the 
lliiuln fjMjtire in t wenty two volmnes, from the 
(.arliest Ki;;-Vc(lic. times, in my Mother Tonnuc — tlio 
Marathi Ian;:u:igo, of which, I>y the bye, I Jiavo, po 
far, hi'on able, to jilaco l)eforo the Public tlic ftrut iu- 
.'.lalmont <ii'('1c\en vohimop, tlio poroinl instalmeut of 
t lie remainiiiy" olevun volunu-r. bciiii; in course of 
]iuhlicatiiin, I lie i|in’stion iii* r('^]ll’ct of (hi' Ai'iian 
<,’r‘i<ilr. '/(-■ of t he .•Yryan Wxu'm, (hrir ijrowtft, 
r/h' S'. of I heir /'.Vo/, //,, I/' anil CttOurr, (/o' place 
where our oM I '•,//,• A’/.c/Vx ilourished, and the still 
more inqiorlant 'luestion ofthe.''n<'/ where Iheiry/to^i! 
oi--irii>l’r,ii'^lii(or.<\\\\<\ oar I’nmtfirc .\ni'cs(ors — 
who uiniue.'M lonahly hrlon'iril (o f//rK '/'rrfnrr!/ J^criod^ 
as 1 f-liaU hliow by jinvai' later on, dhrn, had. 

liM'd, and dud, was e.onslanl ly before my eyes. 
And as it deserve 1 all the attention that could bo 
bestowed u|) 0 ii it, J sjmred iio pain.s to seriitinizo it 
from all stand-jioints. 

Kow, the Jihavidas, (hat i.s, the Indo-Aryaus, 
or the lliudooy, as’ they have been called, believe 
themselves fo bo nutocht/toitous in India, and tiio 
IdationaJ t raditions of ns — Jndians, remirdino'cn//' owj 
on'ijinnl coiddi'i/, contain many distinct indications 
jininting to fndia as (he t’a,rlics( Home and the 
Cradle of the Anjaii Hace. 

In the Game \Yay, the tradition of the Irfminns, 
and the unmistakable refercuco in the Yendidad or 
the Pursi sacred Hcriptiues to (he llapta-llcnditj 



— which is evidently an Avestic name ibr the Sapta 
)) or the renowned Land of ike 
Seven li'vcrs, known to the moat ancient Poets of 
the llig-Veda, by ((iifi 'ncry name, from which we 
can derive much eou^irmation of the conclusion to 
which wo have been led by really strong , e^hdenceG, 
not to say iudepoiulent couBideratious, — 'also corrobo- 
rate the fact in material particulars, and the \''edic 
testimony which is unique^ invaluable, and beyond 
all manner ol' doubt the mosL ancicnO , fully supjjorts 
mo, as 1 humbly believe, in the view I have outor- 
taiued that the Aryan Cradle, as 1 shall endeavour to 
})rovo hereafter, lay in Arydvuyta or the Land of the 
rcHuioncd Sccen lliccrs, called by the 

Vedic liishis in the earliest times. 

!«((() Mr. U. (j. Tiliik, B.A. LL.B., cuIIh llio JRig-Vodan 
•'llif' oldcHt I'OjkH of llio Aryan race.” (Arolio Iloiiio in (ho 
\'oflnn. I’.^ lGri). ' r 

(/<) L')r. Max Mhllor imyit, ‘‘U’ho Kig-Vude. iiutho uiosl 
ancient oL Ilia Aryan world.” 

"'J'lio aacred liyinnn of (ho Biuhiuiui;) sluml un 2 >aralleled 
tiic litoriitiiic (>r (lie wliolu Avorld, and theif prcBOrviitioii 
la well be called iniracnloiiB.” (Ki"-Vudu Sninhita. 
iv. j). I,x.\.\). o , 

Mux Miillcr aln'i further declares” tlio h’ig-Vcda,— 

.!" iiioal ancient of Haimkrit honks [i. SO," and obsorvcii 

after uiakin'j a due rnrvcy of all (ho lan;,'nugcH of tho 
world tint, “.Sanskrit was the eldest tnistir.- of thorn all,” 
(•‘[u-rhaiii llic bldc.st brother,” History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. M. Edition ISnO), “and cotdd tell of nmny 
things which the other inoinbcr.s of tin family h;nl qiiito for- 
gitUon.” { India, What can it leach iia 22, 23. Edition 
; " !f,h infra jip. 331, 372, -HO, j>. 00 Foot-noto (/.). 

Idle, in lespcct of Sanskrit having been tho fountain- 
head of all tlna Aryan languages. Sir L. Dane, tho Lientonnnt- 
t.iovernor of tlm Punjab, in the couroo of bis nddresa to tlio 
Pnnjftb University, makes the follotving observations on tbo 
aubjO'-'l of Uiicntal Studies in the Indian UniversititB by 
raying that, “Smakiil, tho Mother of Aryan longues, is no 
doubt even more vulnablo in India,” 
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Tims-, whilo on llio 01)0 hanil, (.lioro sfands tlio 
unhro!;rn tr'uHtion — llio tradition that ^lasaeci from 
father to son for a'imnflrcd thoiiHaiul years, in cou- 
tinnnna snoocssion from the Tertiary Era, or say, 
takinj: the for over fiftyvthonsatul ^ears {tide 

l)elo\v;);). tiVi.403,471 . Foot-note 1 , and 156-162) 
— in roppeei oflho Sapla-SindhiiP or tlio T.and of the 
ronownel .Sovon Rivers of Aryavarta havin[^' been 
th'. i'r<id!r L'nt'/of thr A n/ir )}.< . and our MoZ/iri'- 
roa////// ; on the oIImM- hand, there has been a host, 
of nriiMifal and Oeeilenlal scholars, who believe 
otherwise, and who havt* broiitilil* in, all the aid of 
Phihilotry. Mythology, (ieology' ( Iraniolopy, Anthro- 
j)ftlo;ry, Palcontolooy, Ar<dia;olo^'y, not to say every 
oilier possible scioneo bearing on the snlijont,, in their 
own w’ay. to prove and estahlifili that the (Iradle of 
the Aryan Race lav cither in the High Tiands >of 

tlentral Asia, or the Northern and •South-Eastern 

* • 

tracts ofEiuope, or the Arr.tic Regions. 

After paying, however, due regard to all the 
available evideiTeo obtained from a variety of sonree.s 
on the snbjrjot, stud after weighing the same from 
all stand-points. T have been consti’ained to think, 
that the Anf'in C^^jidle must have hecn in the region 
of the iSaercd River Sarasvati, and tliorefore in 
Aryiivarta, the Ijand oj the Seven Riveivs. better 
known by the nam*o*of llie SipCa-Sindhns (^HTfTvr^:) 
in the Yedii; and Avestie literature, and that the 
fndo- Aryans had spread abroad from this 
and ealablishod their (colonies in diflerent directions, 
in the East and Wesi., the North and the South, 
{vide in/ra pp 397, 308, 408 @428). And as this 
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Idea wns gradually gaining grnnird, as the fre?h 
scientific vie^' of geology also went to corroborate 
the theory of the Aryan Uradle^ having been in 
Aryuvarta itself (ovV/c below the first three Ghapters), 
and as the cfinijilg,tive Yedic and Aveslic testimony, 
which has been fnlly narrate:! in the se(j,n(5l, separate- 
ly in ditferent Oliapters, forced the same couelnsion 
on me, I endeavoured to write in extenso a work in 
my 'STothar-tongue, and discussed therein all the 
Tpi'os and con.?, the work bearing in Marathi the title 
as follows 

'<gnrRHTrfrr7 

anfor 

arriTWT 

And this exactly conveys the idea suggest oil l)y 
thf frontispiece of this my present Woid:. 

J'lowever, after writing the work in Mpi’athi, it 
iraraeriiately occurred to me, that Marathi was not 
the language which was in general use, or which 

could he univer.-^all V undor.stood in the Ra.st and the 

• * 

We.'t. I have, Therefore, made this feeble attempt 
"to give a summary of the same in English dre.^s. 
ith the object that the '.vork may have the benefit 
jf hoing reviewed and critically yotiped by Samiifs of 
the East and the West, as also by persons entitled to 
speak on the subject with nutborlty. 

And here, at the outset, I must plainly confess, 
that I am one altogether unknown to fame, and mv 
present attempt is Imf drop in Oemn. Nay, 
as said by Kuli ifisi, one of fhegreatest jioets of India, 
not to say of the world, in hi.s famous jmcfical coni* 
jiosition. my present undertaking is hardly com* 
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niensnrate wiMi (he (jravity of (he (ash aud (he im- 
}hv('i!.-:r or (he suhjec'. For, as Mio Poet says: — 

w: ^5t: xe -JTcqiqTqr irm; i 

(IvaghiiVa-riislia i. 2). 

‘‘WIkto llio lvu ’,0 sprung from (he vSua ? Aud 
wiicro iny iiifellcot? !Metl)ii]ks I it is through 

sheer folly (hat I am inclined to cross the ocean by 
means of a raft, wliicli it is (certainly) very dillicnlt 
(0 do.’’ 

Moreover, owing to my imperfect Icnowlcdgo of 
the foreign language, want of essential command 
•»ve.r it, and the absence of requisite ability to 
hail lie tliib all-important subject, I have not been 
able, I lU ejdy regret, to do full justice to it, <> 

I have, however, bearing all this^'in mind, eir 
deavoured, as far as Itiy in my jjower, to static facts 
with precision aud cloariicss, giving authority for 
all my argumenls, in view of jdacing before the 
Public the rosiTlts of long .•'tudy and tedious yet very 
interesting invrstigations and researches, extending 
over live and twent.y years, amidst unremitting toils 
aud grave responsibilities, re.stloss nights and over- 
work days, heavy ollicial duties aud the utmost 
vigilance reipiired in the due porformaneo thereof, 
wearisome disajijiointnlcuts and tiresome fatigues, 
exhausting study of facts and immense labour in- 
volved in the most jierplexing Self-imposed-Task 
of writing the Historv of mv Couutrv, entitled 
BluXral-Iya Samrajya referred to above {p I ), as 
also other works, contributions, and sundry Literary 
tairsuits, all original and in Marathi, aud some also 
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iu English, — a task that has taxed my resources to 
the utmost, inasmuch as, both their authorship anil 
their publication, nay even the correction of proof- 
sheets along wittv other multifarious 'work "connected 
with it, am'l ^ijhe fina^ Ijurdefi of seeing that the 
whole went through the Press properly aiid decoutly 
ciiougli, lay on my own shoulders, without the least 
assistance from any ho-Iy, in any matter whatever. 

It scarcely rc(piircs any mention that the task 
of llosearch and the cj'phjntuj-ioork arc trouhlcsomo 
and even dLsappointing, as there is the risk of seeing 
our labours altogether'unre(|uited. But, as no trouble 
is thrown awu>f whioh .vires labours of others., and 
as frilures are sometimes the conditions of victory in 
the search for truth, I feel satisfaction iu having 
done what 1 thought was my first duty and a sheer 
necessity. For, our Lord Shree-Krish/ai hath 
.said 

(. f- 

irr ^ i 

m Vr ii 

( Shrtui'id- Jj/iayovc.d’Gild., or 

the Lord's iSoug. ii. 47.) 

“ With action is thy sole concern, with fruit 
jSerer at all. Let not thy motire he 
The fruit of action. To inaction too, 

Have no attachment.” - - - - 

However, I am afraid, there would he storms 
and ship-wrecks. But, J should think myself the 
wor.-'t sailor, if I were to flee away, only for fear of 
welting my feet, or for dread of .'-'iieor and of public 
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Foorij, lor luy htiving criticiseil theories, which, 

I hough not long ngo hul nniversiilly nocopteil, nay, 
oven greatly aitjihuidc'l as the well-established cou- 
clnsioirs of science, vow .vecw for'sland imsnpported 
hy any (rnsLworth\' festiin<fiiy, orv^iighly proof, and 
niador-of-fsct evidence, owing (o (lio guides to 
whieli fheir authors (rusted having liecn insullicionl,- 
ly iidornicd, and conseipiently, erroneous views 
widi hasl.y gencrulisaf ions having heen eonlhlently 
formed and advocated. 

Here, J need hardly add, dhat I am aware of 
my imperfections and inuuinera))le short-comings ; 
and as such, I am in no v\’ay equal to the task of 
handling such an all-iiui)Ortaut and interesting sub- 
ject, known as “Me irtfcrmhiabh' Artjan contro- 
versij.'' lint, with all this, I have Igjcn incline;! to 
take up the task froin /u/rc locc of lnliOH)\ and oven 
at the risk of being called an iHii’.rloj)er,\\v\ bjuo- 
rfii/iu,s. or a mere dtlciJavic- For, whatever accideni'.s 
I may meet with myself, J feci sure that l.ho Bubjcct 
itself will ho eventually honotiteil, and, therefore, 
most respectfully rraic (ndid'niicc of the kind 
Reader, for the muuifold defects, which the perusal 
of this work will dojibtless disclose to him. I may, 
however, be allowed to say, that in placing this 
humble Wor/i before the Public, 1 have honestly and 
conscientiously iiCne my best" cu.rivij more for the 
subject on which 1 have been enyaged, than /or the 
praise of the benevolent Reader^ or for the blame of 
the malignant critic. 

Lastly, hofore concluding, and boforo coniiuon- 
cing the subject, 1 think it my duty to acknowledge 
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with feeliugs of deep gratitude the heavy debt which 
I owe to all the scholars, — Oriental and Occidental- 
(hat have already worked iu the Held, and treated the 
Rubject of Anjan CrojHc wxiXi origuial research, 
admirable zeal,*'. Avonderful persftverauco, ^aiid vast 
erudition. * 

In placing, therefore, before the Reader, my 
humble services in the cause of and investi(jO'~ 
lions in res])ect of l/io Ar>/(fn Cradle in Arydmrf.a, I 
would only request the various Advocates of the Arctic 
Thcortj^ the European ffi/pothesis, and the Central 
Asian Question, to weigh the whole evidence in the 
matter from all stand-points, without any bias 
whatever, nay, without leanings to preconceived 
notions, and without being prejudiced, in the 
either on account of my humble situation in 
life, Or owing to my having been unknown to fame, 
and then, I say,' to arrive at thi true conclusion. Foil 
as truly eX])ressed “ No (juesfion is erer scftlcd, until 
it /.v settled right. ” 

“ However the battle i.s ended, 

'riiougb jirondly the Victor comes, 

\\'ith (humting (lag.s .and neighing jiags 

f C 

And echoing roll of ilrum.s ; 
tiitili truth proclaims this, motto 

• <• t. 

In letters of living light, 

A'i> question is ecer settled. 

UnCl it is settled rigid . 

Though the heel of the strong opprc.“sor 
May grind the weak in the du>t, 
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Ami till" viTitiiw n|' ihiuo with nno aticluim 
May call him [^reat. and jiu-jf; 

L('.t. those wlio a)i|>taul take waniiiig 
And Iceep this motto in sijrliK 

0 lOli Z'' I'l'i'l' Si'ffh'ii 

Uiilil i! /•'>' rhifit. 

T^et, those who have tailed take courage, 

Though the enemy seem !o have won ; 

IfliO. he in the wrong. Ihnngh his ranks are 
strong, 

♦ 

The hat tie is not yet, ilone. 

For, sure, as the morning I'ollows 
The dark*e>l. hour eft he night,, 

jVo yio’ .''//((/( ts (■#•(’?• Si'.tllr i 

Lhilil U > •'i ^ 

“0 men, howcl^lown with lahunr, 

0 wonien, young yet old, 

0 heart, oiipressed in the toiler’s breast 
And ernshed by the jiower of gold, 

Keep on with your weary battle 
Against triumphant might ; 

No i.s-crer .v'/flrd 

1 'niil it Is settled I’iijhtd' 

• • • 

And now I heg to eoiiclnde, in I ho ever memorable 
ntloranee of lOdward (Jibbon, the author of “ The 
Decline and Fall of the Uoman ICmpire ,that. 
this Work, which, though inadeijnate to my own 
wishes, was greatly a source of plensnro to me, and 
exorcised over live and twenty years of my busy life 
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and of youth, amidst other omhamssing 

duties, exhausting labour, ceaseless anxieties, and 
weighty calls, I finally deliver to thu curiosity and 
candour of the Public. 

]\Iy deliverspce audrthe recovery of ray freedom 
from this Sclf-impo.m} Task was, as migiit be ex- 
pected, indeed a moment of great joy to me, at the 
advanced age of over three score years. Put, it was 
only (oinpornry, and did not last long. For, sober 
mclaiii'.holy soon spread over my mind, and made 
me Ihiulc, tliat 1 had taken .an ever-lasting leave of 
my old associate and fi very agreeable companion. 


Poona. 

Df\ led Jure 1916- 
« 
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The ^ryan Cradle in the Sapta Sindhus, 

OR 

From Aryavarta to the Arctic 

AND • 

From tfiG Cradle to the Colony. 
Chapter I. 

OUR PL^aNET HND-THE GEOLOGISHL 

EPOCH OF HRYHYaRTa. 

• 

Before r\ptually touching the subject of the 
Aryan Cradle^ and giving tiie requisite particulars 
in regard thereto, it will certainly be necessary to 
make researches info tho Geological antiquity of 
Arydvarta, nay, even of the planet on which we 
live. And although it is %'ery diflScult to pene- 
trate into the dim remoteness of the past history 
of our Planet, still the evidence affords 
precisely the order of appearance of different 
rocks, plants, and animals, that have 
successively inhabited the surface of the Globe. 



2 ■ Aetavabtic Hoke & Ascnc Cozoyjzs, 

The geloffical conclusions, therefore, are of the 
highest philosophic importance, as they shoTT 
that the crust of the Earth is but the theatre and 
scene of all geological changes, and even an index 
to its past etory, not to say to its most ancient 
history as well. 

Zsovr. widely different views seem to have 
been expressed concerning the origin of our 
Planet, by eminent Geologists and Physicists, 
and these have appeared in the field. Some 
have held, that the ^Earth is molten, and sur- 
rounded hy a solid crust. While others lihe 
Lord Kelvin maintain, that the globe is practi- 
cally solid throughout. But, whatever their 
arguments to prove their own theories with re- 
gard to the orgin of the Earth, the duration of 
geological Epochs, and the 'state of the globe, 


1. (c) According to r.nother tbeorj-, it Las been enp- 
pcsed that “the Ear?L is a globe of gas entuloptd 
frit ig ar. ir:::(r noUer. lager and next an outer solid 
cn!St'\ ( Vide Lapw-orth’s Jntermdiate Tezl-Bool 
of Geology. Edition j>. DO 
(b) SavB Dana, an eminent American Geologist, as 
nnder ; “The fact of the eiiatcnce of the globe, &• 
■' one time, in a state of universal fesion, is placed h^- 
yond rc3>-'or.ab!c donlt.” (T'/de His “Manual of Geo- 
hgy"ji. 134, Edition 18C3.) 

2- ylhe A-oic age", says Dp. Dana, ‘'must.. .stand, as 
first in geolomcal histsry, wiietber science can point cut 
unquestionaLIy the rocks of that age or not”. (Vide his 
fr “liinual cf G'-oI. gy"f p 134. Edition 18C3 ) 

Wi.i!e Professvr Jr.dd ob;en-es, “Indeed, the results 
ictusily arrived tt hy cifTereni obeerverg. for tiie period of 
ttrr.e v.’i;;c;i i •= tist'^ed since the commencement of the 
Crmbriar: to l!,e r,re-''-ct civ. have a'aried from 70,000, C’O'* 
years ( Wa’c':: j t j 0.0 C'O,' 0C"\ OCO years ( Me Gee). Vide 
•‘T:;c .etude:;:’' Eren". Edition lb00-~p. S02. 




Tite Geolooicai, Erocjn op Aryavabta. 
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the hypotliesis oE its having been at one time 
in a oi uiiivcrsal fusion, or in a molten 
slate, and the present sloniy cooling condition 
thereof, practically implied, ajid the apparent 
effects lend counterfance to*the implication. 

As the globe graduall}* l^egan to cool domi, 
its state oE nniversal Elision or molten condition 
disappeared in time; and granite crust having 
been formed and partially broken, land and 
mountains began to appear on our Planet-the 
Earth. The teraperatore, ’hovrever, was very 
high, and refrigeration was yet proceeding. It 
was, in fact, the Azoic Period, and the whole 
atmosphere, the waters, and the earth, were but 
too hot for the sustenance of life. Speaking ,b£ 
Arydvarta, with which we are heije concerned, 
the geologists, jMessrs Medlicott and Blabford, 
who were entrusted -with the Geological Survey 
of India, reijiark that “the elevation of the 

1. Ae'rcgnfds the state of tho- Earth’s interior, tlie 
follo',ving different views linvo been held : — 

(a) It is molten and Burrrounded by a solid crust. 

(i) It is solid throughout. 

Cc) It coneista of solid core, which is surrounded by a 
viscous or nielien stratum, end this in turn is enve- 
loped by a solid crust. 

(cf) It is a mass of gas, surrounded first by a moltei 
layer and next enveloped by a solid outward shell or 
crust. 

(Vide Lapworth’s Intermediate Text Book of Geology. 
Sldition 1899.^jj 49-50. 
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Aetataextc -Hdi2: & Abctic CoroKrES. 

ArSrali Eange probably elates from pre^Tindh- 
jan times”, that “the Tindhyans are the latest 
Aroic rocks of the Peninsula” (of India), and 
that so far as the evidence goes, “it is in- favour- 
of the Yin diiy<an, being classed as very ancient, 
and perhaps as pre-Silurian.” {Vide Medli- 
cott's Manual of the Geology of India, 1879 
Preface. Yol I, /> XXIII )- Y'hile, Dr. Oldham, 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, 
observes, “the formations found in the AravaUi 
Eancre, belontr to the transition rocks, and are of 

great antiquity” {Vide Mannual of the Geo- 

lo2T of India. Second Edition. Devised 1893. 

p. 6 ). 

‘ , I also venture to quote here the latest au- 
thoritative statement respect of this matter. 
For, it declares that, the “Oldest of aU the physi- 
cal features vhich intersect the continent of 
India is the range of mountains kro’ivn as the 
Arfi'i’allis, %vhich strikes across the Peninsula, 
n)m north-east to south-west, overlooking the 
dj' wfistcs of Pajputana. The AravallLs are 

■t the depressed and degraded relics of a far 
more prominent mountain-system which stood, 
in Pakrozoic times, on the edge of the Itajapu- 
tan.'i Sea. Tlie disintegrated rocks which once 
formed part of the Aravallis are now spread out 
in wide red-sandstone plains to the east. There 
Yindhyan and Cuddapah sedimentary deposits 
cover the ancient core of gneiss and granite v.diich 
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formed the l)cd-roc]c, ^vlicn in the earliest begin- 
nings, oC '^•hicli geological science can take 
account, the Peninsula extended from the AxCi- 
vallis to the present east coast.” 1-2. 

• # # ^ 

“ The c|ptum line in stratigraphy is the 
base of tlie Cambrian S 3 ’stem, the so called 
OJenfUus zone, characterized in various parts of 
the world by remains of this genus, or its near 
relations, belonging to the extinct order of 
Crustacea kno^yll as Trilobites. Below this line, 
there arc many thousand feet of strata without 
determinable fossil remains, and generally" quite 
unfossilifcrous ; above it .are piled the great 
fossil -bearing systems preserving the records of 
evolution among animals and plantg through the 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic,f,and Cainozoic eras to the 

m f> 

present day. 

“ FortuRately, in India, we have a trace of 
this datum line preserved in the Salt Range of 
the Punjab, where, although the Trilobites pre- 
served are not exactly like the well-known 
Olcnellns^ there are forms which must have been 
close relations of it, and we can safely assume 
that these beds,* referred to'in more detail below 
as the Ncobolns beds, are equivalent to the lower 
Cambrian of the European scale.” p. 53. 

“ To the ages preceding the date at which 
the Neohohis beds were formed we refer : — 
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(a) The great mass of crystalline schists 
which are exposed over half the 
Peninsula « 

(b) The ^eat thicknesses of unfossilifer- 

orfs strata 'known hy such local names 
as Grwaliors, Cuddapahs, and Vin* 
dhyans. 

Tlie ages following the Lower Cambrian 
period have left their records in India in two 
groups.” 

(c) Fossil remains found in the extra penin- 

sular area ‘‘from the Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous. Ho records of this era 
'• have been preserved on the Peninsula. 

f 

(ii) From Permo-Caj’boniferous times to 
the present day”, a record O'f life and 
events appears on the Peninsula and 
extra peninsular parts of India. 

“ Indian rocks thus fall naturally into four 
- ■ . v^t groups]: two below the Ohnellus datum 
3 without fossils, and twcabcr^^e the horizon 
*■ which the oldest recognizable fossils occur”. 

“The oldest (the Archaean cgroup)is a group 
of highly folded and foliated, immeasurably old, 
crystalline schists, gneisses, and plutonic rocks, 
having the typical characters of the Archaean 
group of Europe and America with which they can 
be correlated with sufficient safety to warrant the 
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employment of tlie same group nnme ” p. 54 
(vide the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
Indian Empire, vol I. New Edition. 1907. jjp. 

1, 2, 53, 54..) ' / , 

• • • ^ 

ThuSj it will be ."iGcn that geological evidence 
affords Biiflicicnt grounds to believe, that Aryfi- 
varta was a land-area during, and has been so 
since, the pre* Vindhyan or Laurentian, or at any 
rate the Vindlnjan Epoch, which corresponds to 
the Algonkian Era, or the pre- Cambrian period, 
(vide “ The Students Lyell” Edited by John 
W, Judd. 1896. p, 438; The Imperial Gazetteer 
of "India. iYol I, Table showing sequence of 
Geological Epochs p. 55. New Edition 1907^) 



(Bhapter 11. 

The Era of Vitality on Earth. 

e 

AlTD 

C C 

In Hryavarta. 


Having shown in the last chapter, that 
Arydvarta was a Ia7id ai'ea during the pre- 
Cambrian Epoch, we shall, in the present 
chapter, turn our attention to the Ei'a of Vitality 
on Earth, and in Aryavarta itself. 

The absence of life on Earth in the begin- 
ning, implied that its state was unfit for the e:as- 
tence of either plant or animal, owing to a very 
high temperature that caused fusion. This 
period, therefcre, in the Earth’s history, preced- 
ing the appearance of vitality, is known as the 
Azoic Age, and would, thus, stand as the first in 
Geological History. supra p. 2, foot-note 2). 

r 

When the globe gradually copied do'svn, and 
refrigeration proceeded, it had, in time, attain- 
ed fitness for the sustenance of life, which in the 
commencement was. in all probability, vege- 
table, followed by animal. For, our hoary Vedfe 
Geologists have declared tp that effect 
^ I Pt. y. XV97. 1. “Herbs that sprang, 
at first, in time of old”), and this seems to have 
been astonishingly and unexpectedly corroborat- 
ed by the testimony of even modem geologists 
of note. Since, .James. D. Dana says, in respect 
of the order of appearance of different forms of 
life that, “ Supposing the existence of life of 
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some kind, it is more likely to have been vege- 
table than animal”, (klannal o£ Geology. Edi- 
tion 1863. <p. ^46. Vide also, in connection 
with this, ijiy work The , Vedic Fathers 
of Geology, chapters I and IV.' 16, 18, 21, 

'22, 109 @ 113, 1^8, 130.) 

• 

JSTow, the appearance of vitality on Earth 
means, in the very nature of things, the com- 
mencement of the Palteozoic Epoch, and it 
would certainly be very interesting to see 
where the oldest life-types are found. There is 
geological evidence that these was mild-tempei’a 
ture in the Arctic re^ons in the Palteozic and 
subsequent Eras before the Glacial Period, and 
that, “life like that of lower latitudes not only 
existed there” in all these epochs, “but flourishe,d 
in tropical profusion.” Dana’s Manual of 
Geology. Edition 1863. p. 225.)* For, says 
Professor Dana that, ^ the mild temperature of 
the Arctic is fui'ther evident from the ^occurrence 
of the following United States and European 
species at the l«cahties mentioned on page 207”. 
“Moreover, the formation of thick strata of 
lime-stone shows that life like that of lower 
latitudes not only existed there, but flourished 
in tropical profusion^” pp. 224, 225. 


1. As to the “P^alicozo!Ctime”^inthe Arctic region,” 
Professor Dana declares that, “the Trenton limestone has 
been identified in the Arctic on the west shore of King 
William’s Island, at Fury Point on North Somerset, on the 
east and west sides of Boothia”. (Manual of Geology 
2)-'207. Edition 1863). 

I may here state that the Trenton Epoch corresponds to 
the Lower Silurian Era. 
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In like manner, Arydvarta also seems to 
have enjoyed mild climate from the end of the 
Azoic Age and the commencement of the Palosozoic 
Epoch, as ve shall presently shoiv. For, the 
geologists-Messrs llledlicott and Blai;ford-have 
alleged to say that, “there are some very curious 
indications of a low temperature having prevail- 
ed in the Indian area at very ancient epochs.” 
(Jledlicott’s Manual of the Geology of India. 
Preface, p. XXII). 

" r 

Moreover, even the very pertinent observa- 
tions of Dr. Oldham, who was Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India, in respect of 
Cambrian fossils in the Salt Bange of the 
Banjab, are decidedly a solid proof in favour 
of a low temperature haying prevailed, and the 
consequent origin of vitality, in Aryavarta, in 
the extremely ancient period of the Earth’s his- 
tory. For, says he, “ In the extra peninsular 
area (of India,) we have no need to content our- 
selves witli such indirect evidence as this; for, the 
escncc of older palaeozalc 'rocks has been 
iroved, in three distinct areas, by the discovery 
of Cambrian and Silurian ‘fossils.” 

“ The most important, because most fully 
studied, of these is the Salt Range of the Panjab, 
where an extensive series of conformable strata, 
nearly .'>,000 feet in thickness, is divided into 
the following groups : — 
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Salt pseudomorph zone 
Magnesian sandstone . . . 
NeoboJus l3eds 
Purple sandstone 
Salt marl 


450 

feet. 

250 


100 

»r 

, 450 

U 

1500 

V 


{Vide Manual of tbe Geology of India. By 
R. B. Oldham. A, R. S. M. ; Edition 1893. 
p. 109). 


And again, the same author proceeds to 
write thus : — Besides whichj (that is Olenus 
Indicus, OrtMswarihi, a trilobite belonging 
to the genus Olenellus has been found by 
Ml*> Middlemiss” (in the Cambrian fossils of the 
Salt Range). 

“ Hone of the species from this group. ^ have 
been found in other parts of the world as yet.... 
The general facies of the fauna, however, leaves 
no room for doubt that the beds (of the Salt 
Range of the Pan jab) are of Cambrian age, and 
consequently, the oldest in India whose age can 
be determined with jiny approach to certainty ” 
(Ibid. p. 113). 

But, more than this, wn have reasons to 
suppose, from the authoritative statement of 
Dr. Hoetling, that some fossils in the Salt Range 
of the Panjab, are not only of the Cambrian 
Period, but seem to be of pre-Cambnan Epoch,, 
as Professor Judd has described them to be 
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“really of older age than the Lowest Cambrian”' 
(?-i’c?e “The Student’s LyeR”. Ed. 1896 p. 438). 
This, evidently, corresponds to the Purana 
Group, and the'oYindhyan or AlgonHan Era 
(Fide the Imperial Gazetteer ‘of India, . Vol. I. 
Ed. 1907 p, 55). ■ ‘ " 

Thus, the climate of Aryavarta and 
the other surrounding circumstances, .having 
not been in any way prejudicial to life, 
these had given rise to vitality, and as 
such, a series of strata, conhuning fossils called 
Neoholus and various remains of Annelida, &c., 
was found in Iforth-WestTndia and ihe 
Salt Range of the Panjab. Naturally, therefore 
Dr. Noetling, Professor J udd, &c., had declared 
r 2 se to be “really of older age than the Lowest 
/ambrian.” I’.his, therefore, obviously indicates, 
that life in Aryavarta had Commenced in pre- 

Cambrian or Eozok period. 

Besides; in respect of the grater antiquity 
of the fossils found by Dr. Nohtlin'g, in the 
Eastern Salt Range of the Panjab, Dr. Karl A. 
Piedlich has given very interesting and detailed 
reasons, in the iilemoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, as follows: — 

r 

I. I beg to observe here, thut iTavo endeavoured to 
use the ge dogical nonienclature as correctly as I could, as a 
layman. For ‘‘even among European Geologists, there is,” as 
pointed out by Professor JuJd, “considerable diversity in 
opinion and practice, te to the delimiting and naming of the 
great geological syateir.s, and of their principal sub-divi- 
sions.” (T'fdr The iitiident's Lyell. Edited by John W. Judd. 
160G. jj. 14G). In this respect, therefore, I have ventured to 
follow the recognised authors. 
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‘'Xootling Wiis tlic first wlio by more exact 
collections was able definitely to determine the 
ordiT oC snccessibn, and to show that the fossils 
which Wore fohnd with PlycJwpQ'ria Warfhi, as 
■yvcll as indJem and the* a'^;compauying 

species, cnmii from lower horizons than the 
X('o/iohi.<'(>!crtcllus fauna. On tlie ground of 
his observation, therefore, he rectified the zonal 
succession and held that the beds with P/yelio- 
/Kiria Warthi and Giants indicus must be con- 
sidered as the lower suh~divhiSns and that the 
Ncobohis iiwdiUhnclhtszonQS must follow them.” 
(F?V/c Palo'onfoJoyia Indico.^ew Series. 1899. 
Tol. T. Plate 1 . The Cambrian Fauna of the 
Rastern Salt Range, p. 10.) 

I may here also ^observe, by the bye,” that 
wliile life in Aryilvarta has thus been proved by 
geologiciil evidence to be olda' than even the 
Lowest Comhrmn Age^ that in the Arctic regions 
does not a'ppe.ar to have been even of the 
Ordovician Era, much less of the Cam- 
brian Period. For, ‘Professor Lap worth, after 
noting the Cambrian rocks of India, brackets along 
with them those in Bohemia, Bavaria, France, 
Belgium, Spain, Sardinia, FTortheru China, West- 
ern Australia, and South America, but not of the 
Arctic regions, as probably there is none there 
of the Cambrian Epoch. ( Vide ^‘The Intennediate 
Text-Book of Geology.” /x 201. Ed. 1899). 
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Subsequently, however, he mentions the 
vSilurian strata of the' Arctic tracts, denoting 
thereby the appearance of vitality in the Arctic 
from the Silm’i&n Epoch. For, Says Frofessor 
Lapworth that," “ Silurian strata have been met 
with in the Arctic, regions of North America...” 

Lapworth’s Intermediate Text-Book of 
Geology: p. 228. Ed. . 1899). 

In like manner, while speaking of the 
Palfcozoic period qf the Arctic re^on, James D. 
Dana also remarks that, “ Lime-stone strata 
containing Chazy fossils have been observed in 
the Arctic on King William’s island, 
North Devon, and at Depot Bay in 
Bellot’s Strain (lat. 72°, long. 94°)”. (Fzc?e Manual 
of Geology. By Jame? D. Dana, p. 206, 
Edition 1863.) Now,' Chazy fossils mean 
fossils of the Chazy or Trenton Epoch, and this 
•oiTesponds to the Lower Silurian Era. The 
life in the Arctic regions, therefore, - does not 
appear to be older than the Silurian Age, as 
could be perceived from geol^)gical evidence. 
And this, in substance, means that life in Ary^- 
varta was older than , that of the Arctic 

^ ' <- c r 

regions. 

However, should there be other evidence in 
regard to the earlier appearance of life in the 
Arctic regions, wliich has escaped my notice, and 
which, therefore, I am not aware of, it may 
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safely- bo conclmlecl that viiaVitij in ^Wyuvarta Is 
in no icay of Jafer date than that in the Arctic^ 
as M. (le Saporta-apji&u’s to linve siijiposed, and 
T,-ould lia-vc ns- believe. His views, accordingly, 
will be referred to* in det;?.il nnd«discnssed in 
ChapUtr iV, while reviewing the Arctic Theory. 




Thus, the evMciK'c aiul the re- 

lui^ms of human ini['leinenls .'•eem to i)rove the 
existence of Man in, and so far hack as, the Gla- 
cial and even the Tertiary EjKK'h. (T7(/r also mj 
work The Vedic ]'iithc:'< of Geohxjii jij». o2. 83.) 
Ihit, tlierc also apj>car distinct traces in the 
^’^edic works, (?[ e\»:'n th< J're-Ghicud and flie 
Trrfiari/ not to ^ay also of tlie very high 
standard of civil i/.atiMi of .our higvcdic Fore- 
fathers and their pro- Pleistocene and Tertiary 
Ancestors, -which they had airricd and extended 
along -with their victorious arms, in distant 
climes, far to the M’’est and th.c blast, the North 
and the South, from AryAvarta or the Land 
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of the Seven Eivers, which they ever considered 
as their Home and Cradle^ as we shall presently 
show. 

f 

"We must not forget, nor should we ever 
ignore the fact, ‘that even in the Rig-Weda it- 
self, the 'past ^ndelihle'tradlildns oi oin\Ari/(var-^ 
tie Home vividly crop up every noW and thenr 
thereby exhibiting to the mind its reality in 
glowing colours, as if to show that the impres- 
sions made with active manifestation on our Eig- 
Yedic Forc'fathers, in respect of ovr origin in 
the renowned Land of the Seven Livers, were 
not only genuine, ‘ bat were ineapalh of being 
ever effaced from their memory on any account 
whatever; though, at times, they l^ecame dim, 
Owing to the hoary antiquity of the immeasura- 
ble past. For, it seems oBvious that the first 
impressions of our Primitive Progenitors having 
been, in fact,‘^traditioually received by our Eig- 
Vedic Ancestors, and th,eir'\7n’/n^6’ apd 
having been absolutely pure and not in the least 
contaminated in any way, our Yedic Fore- 
thers had stored them all with the greatest 
"on, protected them with the utmost vigi- 
ce, and guarded these P'oimtain Pescrvoirs 
and invaluable sources, with the, miser’s care and 
caution ; inasmuch as, they ’’werS, and rightly 
too, supposed to be the richest legacy the Man- 
kind could receive, since they fqrpied a true and 
a brilliant record of our genuine history, that com- 
menced even from our Cradle. 

^ For instance, in the Rig-Yeda, the tract 
of Aryavarta watered and traversed by the ri- 
vers of the Panjab, and lying between the Indus 
and the Sarasvatt, appears to ha^'e been designated 
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a5; (lie '^h’od-f'(.<hwnnf-I\c^qio)i'^ (^rf^ 
o8. •]), or fhc Land of dad and the Scene of 
Creation. It was, t.horeforc, tliat the 
and ns sncli the oldcrf and the </rca(est~ of the 
•Serpents, that ira.'^ ^yimf on iliv Great Jndas, 
having 1)ecn killed,* the j]y.<t dwjp^ of rain were 
showered, *avd the Seven Kivers of Aryavarta 
for the fret tlnu: made to How/' It was here 
again, that (he. risiny Daa'n^' first ohserved 
our Primitive Ancestoi's on the liorizon near the 
Vedic river ^ ipash' or tlie Modern Becas, follow- 
ed by the Snn, whom therefore the Rig- Vedic 
Poets descrilicd as “Indni, ’’poiul represented him 
as ahsorhiiuf the .Daicn, or crashing her Carf 
on the Vipasha, while she herself was delineated 
by our Rig-Vcdic Fore-fathers as flcehuf^ far 
away, affrighted,'" from her broken and mined 
chariot. ( 17c/e Cliapter VI of this Work, wdi/re 
I have 'given the other requisite defiiils). 
» , 

2 ^ . 9-. 5 • "• 

3 lOTT mTjpTr5TVT^...5fr-^* 

4 3iir$rA ?. 5. 

3nrwT? V. cc. 

5 ii s'?. 

• • • sirwiTf 

Vide nlpo Chapter Vl of this work, which eupplies the 
Vcihe testiininy and the dues to the Aryan Cr.idle in Aryn- 
varta. * * 

G That is, ihc dazding morning light, the pre-cursor of 
the Bun. 

7 Vide Iiig-ve;1a 1V.*30. 11,. which wo give below, in 

note 10. * 

8 R. V. IV. 30. 0; vide also IV. 30. 8. 

9 Litcnilly' killing: drOTW ' 

IV. 30. 5. 

10 qtT^r 3t5T: 5tv i> IV. 30. 11 ■ 

r'rp^i^ u Trr K i gt^ r » H- 1°- 

11 nf <KRg ii IV. 30. 11. 

12 srqtvr niKKr-- ?rwvnTHrftrr€»--3^ i I' • 30. ii. 
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In fact, it was this Land of the Seven Iti- 
vers that constituted the God-fashioned- Be- 
gion^^ (^R E. V. HI. <33. 4), or the 
Scene of creation ; and as we further .see, the 
same was lie^towed on the sacrifice-loving- 
Aryan-man (atf ‘ 

E. V. IV. 26. 2 ; ^ Vr 

YL 61. 9), after it had received the boon of 
th.Q first showers of rain (...aTi^fHRf^Tst fft... 
K.. V. 26. 2;...^>tr?i^JTT aiR^^I. 101.5) 


and also the gift of light 



E. Y. II. 11. 18 ; vide. ante. p. 21). 


How, this La7id of the Seven Elvers, as- 
its very name indicates, lias been traversed and 
watered, fed and nourished, by the seven rivers, 
which, as we^have aU been aware, are historical- 
ly very famous, traditionally far TaovQrimporfant 
than othe.rs,much renowned from the Yedic times, 
and hiown by the name of (1) the Ganges, (2) 
■.e Yamuna, (3) the Sarasvati, (4) the, Sutledge 
Shutudii), (5) the Eavi (Parushni), (6) the 
Chenab (Chandra Bhuga);and (7) the Indus (Sin- 
dhu). Of these, however, the river Sarasvati, 
though comparatively small, appears to have 
•been considered by far the most {piportant,dQQmQd 
the most sacred, and mentioned with toicering pro- 
minence in the Eig-Yeda, as it says that, ^'’tlie 
river Sarasvati is the Mother of the rivers and the. 
semzf/i of them”: 
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BS. B.). Nay, slie even seems to have been the 
rrnihcii'J and front of them all, for reasons Avhicli 
I think it necessary to give here in Cnli. 

In the first place, the rivGr ^Sarasvati lias 
been fainons^for her sanctitji from the hoary 
Kig-A cdic times, not'lo say the Tertiaiy Epoch, 
will be shown later on. Secondly, the sacri- 
fices jierformed and the sacrificial Sessions held, 
on her holy banks, or in her sacred regions, had 
served to perpetuate her fame in respect of her 
sanctity, and increase her greatness. Thirdly, she 
has lieen called the be.st of ]\Iothers, the best of 
Elvers, the best of Goddesses, the sure Defence, 

and the Fort of Iron {Vide Rig-Yeda I. 3. 10^ 
n. -ll. 16 ; 9o. 1 ; Ait Br. 1. J.9 ; Eou^h- 

Br. 1 2. 3 ; and Cliapttr W. of this work). »Even 
this, however, would not satisfy the cravings, of 
the heart and jts earnest longings for getting at 
the bottom of jthis all. For, it would ceaselessly 
inquire within and at every step, nay, ask over 
and over again, “Bvi, whence this sanctity of the 
river Sarasvati ?” ‘‘Where lies the secret of it 
“ Where goes iJw ^"^ot of .the tcho'e thing?"' 
And where exists the Original Cause 'i all this?” 
Evidently, it is in the Rig-Yeda and Rig-Yeda 
alone ? nay, it is here only where the inquisitive, 
mind would get a reply to its variou- queries f 
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where, the knoddngs would be listened to, with 
A^rnest attention ; and where, the doors of in- 
formation would be thrown invitingly open. 

o € 

Turning; therefore, to c the Rig-Yida, we 
observe a flood of lidit thrown on iihe fact of 

O j- 

the Sanctity of the river Sarasvati, which appears 
uptii now to have been a sealed boolc, and as 
such, shrouded in mystery. Since, all the afore* 
said praises seem to have been lavished on her, 
evidently for the .r^son that she was supposed 
to be the scene not only of the Aryan Home and 
the Human cradle, but was, moreover consider- 
ed to i^e the very region of the Origin of life, or 
f vitality itself. Because, the river appears 
to '‘have beet?, described and addressed as fol- 
lows:— # KSTcTTif^ \ • 

r t 

(Rig-Yeda. II. 41. 17). 

C 

‘'Oh Sarasvati, all We is in {hee, ^ who art 
divine”. Evidently, it was for this reason that 
she was called the best of Mothers 
the best of Rivers and the best of God- 
desses iRig-Yeua. II. 41. 16.) 

u c 

Now, this verse is of great moment, not to 
say of the utmost importance, from the geolo- 
gical point of view. For, the poetic effusion of 
the Rig-Yedic Bard does not seem merely to be 
an out-pouring of any hackneyed theme, (or even a 
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wminoii'pliice thouglu. or some inciiningleso ex- 
pression, but apj)eAi\s to be altogetlier an origi- 
nal idea i)i the* dce.fi rc^-carchcs of gcologg, in 
^vbicb, by tbe bye, our Kig- Vedi^ ancestors were 
assiduously engaged, av coirlu be ooviously seen 
from tbe most ijueresiiug discoveries tliey iiad 
even then made, aliogt.fh'r 'unaided ( vide ray 
work.-Lf/itf Vedk Fadierr <>f (rcology). The poet, 
accordingly, had bic ujKin some geological dis- 
coverg, that vitality^ al'ier the Earcb bad cooled 
down and become tit for the .sustenance of life, 
had first come into play in th< region of the river 
Sarasrati. This ide;^, liierefore, being practically 
of primary magnifiuh. I venture to place before 
tbe Bcador tbe verse, and give tbe translation gf 
tbe same as rendered into English *by various 

Oriental aud Occideniiri scbolars of note : — * 

« • 

All life is in thee the Goddess, 0 Sara- 
svati’b Tlig-V»Gda 11. 41. 17. (?. P. Pandit.) 

“Ill tliee, Sarasvati, divine, all generations 
have their .stay”. (K. T. H. GrijGStb.). 

In thee, Sarasvati, 'vho art divine, all 
existences are collected. (H. H. Wilson). 

I* d 

Tbe import speaks for itself ; and to aU in- 
tents and purposes, as also from tbe point of view 
of tbe Yedic and post-Yedic researches in geo- 
logy {vide my work. The Vedk Fathers of Geo- 
logy. pp. 35 @ 38, 99, 102.), it conveys the idea 

3 
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tliat the river Sarasvati was supposed by our 
Yedic geologists to be the scene of vifalify, and 
ihe t-egion ichere life hat! first '('ommenced, after 
the Earth hat' , cooled '/e/ru, as the verse says 
that, (dl I ife,^Y'- ge ncrat io)isyoY esnstenccc^, are in 
ihe river Sarasvati. Probably, the'' Vedic Rishis 
and u'eolon'ists had come across some fossils in 

• - w 

the beds and regions of this river; and as these 
were considered to be the earliest life- types, it 
was naturally thought that vitality had its origin 
■in that region, and'* that therefore, the very source 
of life ivas considered to he on the hanh or in 
the region or the ricer Sa casvati, 

Rig- Veda. TI. 41. 17). This there- 
fore, ap}iears to be the chief cause of the san- 
etity of the Aver, as in the verj- nature of things, 
she fvas supposed by our V edic fore-fathers to be 
the scene of vitality, or at any rate, her’s was consi- 
dered to be the region, ndit-rc lifec had frst o.an- 
-piciiced, from the geological pointrof view. 


Thus, this evidence in the Rig- Veda seems 
to be of tire utmost importance, not to say 
of the gTeatest value in several ways. Li 
the.se circumstances, onr Rig.-Vedic Poets and 
ancient Geologists could not ignore it in the 
least, and they naturally endeavoured to depict 
the river Sarasvati and her regions in their true 
colours, in view of handing down to posterity 
the doscriiition in its unvarnished state, by lavisli- 
iua' encomiums on her which were not only true 
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and vory expressive, but bad a deep and signifi- 
cant meaning, as it was in tlie region of this 
river, that fife ('pprais tc hare prsi covk into 
h'inp. * .* 

^lore(?v(jr, the fact of (he geological dis- 
co verv of modern times bv Dr. Noetling, of a 
series of strata containing ihc ohh'si lifc-f//pcs, 
that is, pre-Comhrian or Vindlnian fossils in 
Iforth-West India and tlie Salt Range of the 
Panjab ( vide ante p. 1 2), lends countenance to 
the above '\'edic theory, in rcsjiect of the river 
Sarasvafi having been the scene of vitality and. 
the region where life had frst commenced. In 
like manner, the statement of air. Medlicott, 
Superintendent of the Geological, Survey 'of 
India, also supports diis view. For, says he, 
“And the most ancient form of life occurs ( in 
India ) near the Eastern end of the hills” ( viz. 
the Salt Range o/the Pan jab. Vide Manual of 
Indian Geology, p. XXIV ). The same autho- 
rity states later on (/>. XX^') that, “Still further 
East too, in themorth of Kumaun, Silurian (i. e. 
^las/'-Vindhyan) fossils have been discovered in 
considerable qniy^titics.” 

In this way, the Fre-Camhrian. or Vindh- 
yan life in Aryavarta having been j^roved, the 
geological researches of our hoary ancestors 
that described Aryavarta, or rather the region^^of 
the river Sarasvati, to be the scene of primitive 
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vitality^ and the tract where life had first originat- 
ed, seem not only within the mark, but mar- 
vellously correct in the main, as' they have stood 
the test o£ agesj^ind the facts appear to have been 
verified by hidependent testimony, not to say 
matter-of-fad foreian enidenee, heretofore clfxid 
(p/>. 10,‘il, 12). 

Isow, like the River Sarasvati, the Great 
Himalayan Mountain also seems to be worth 
noticing here, with reference to our An/mMic 
Home, and even from the geological point of view. 
For, during the Great Ice Age, wlien the Deluge 
had flooded the Arctic Regions, and had buried 
them underneath the thick sheets of Ice and 
Snow, our Tertiary Vedie Ancestor h, who had 
gone there ftom the Ora, die La.nd, of the renown- 
ed. Seven Jiivers, who rnorcovc];, colonized 
those remotest tracts, nay, who had pwifyjfully 
iled'mihfAb distant climes, and wb 9 liad sojourned 
there for a considerable time, were, on account of 
the appalling catastrophe that Ijad befallen them 
owiiigto the commencement of the Glacial Epoch, 
compelled to return to Arfi'/rarfa by the imy of 
the Himalayas, as it was their beloved Mother- 

•j • 

Country which they had never forgotten, but- 
had always remembered with cherished fondness 
that was simply unique. 

ilanu, tnerefore , — the Leader of our Ardk 
Cdonks , — perceiving that k was no more ssfe 
to T^rnain in those Colonies, thougiit of sailing 
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to the South, for returning to Ary^varta his 
Home and Cradle^ by way of the great and the 
loftiest Himalaya Mountain, designated in our 
colossal Sanskrit Literature, by ^le ever memo- 
rable namg — ^Hhe ^Northern MouMain ^' — 

Rjft vide Sh. 'Patha. Br. I. 8.1.5), meaning there- 
by the great Himalayan Chain, that has been 
the northern boundary of Aryfwarta, where he 
(Manu) and his Older Ancestors and even their 
Primitive Fore-fathers were born, had lived, and 
had ever seen the G^'eat Meientain Wall to the 
North of it. 

This Northern Himalayan Range, towering 
above all, was, therefore, always gratefully re- 
membered, as it had saved Manu and a few othtfr 
stragglers, and served them as a su^e Guide, on 
their way Some to Arycltvarta, during the catas- 
trophe in our colonies of the Arctic Regions, at 
the advent of the Great Ice Age, And natural- 
ly enoughs, we*iiad this stupendous HimMayan 
Chain, mentioned along with the details of the 
great Deluge, and described as the Northern 
Mountain Htli), or in other words as the 
northern boundary of the Land of the Seven Ri- 
vers ( tTH" such an Old Yedic Work as 

the Shata Patha Br!ihma?ia whose antiquity ex- 
tends over 2500 B. C. {vide Mr. THak’s Arctic 
Home in the Vedas, Preface p. I : Sh. P. Br. 1. 
d. 1. 1-10 j also my Work The Yedic Fathers of 
Geology, pp. 72 @ 77, 144 ©.149, 155). 
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here. I ■vnll ventiire to make a fe\r 
pertinent observations in respeci of the expres- 
sion — ^'the Northern Mouniaih '' — 
quoted hereinbeiore from the Shata Patha-Brah- 
mana. as the same is very significant ^ and has a 
deep meaning N^aj, ir undoubtedly indicates 
the actual manifestation of the orvjinai. impres- 
sions, shows the imperishable memonj as also the 
ever enduring facvlAy of the mind, by which it 
retains the knowledge and ideas of past events? 
and proves withak that our Aryan Habitat was 
certainly to the south of the aforesaid '^Northern 
Alouniain'' ( nrfr ). Because, the Aryan 
CradU or Aryivarta lay to the South of it, and 
aS our Primitive Aryan Ancestors used to l^e-. 
hold /row their infancy this Great Jlountain- WaU 
to the north of the Land where thev ^were horn, 
they used to designate ir fury" or the 

Northern Mountahu iloreover. they had also 
bserved the fecc. rhar this mounr-^in e.ver seem- 
d Snow-cladj as ir had permanent snow thereon. 
It was. therefore known from the earhest times 

c ' 

by the name of Himavat, Himalaya, or the 
Snowy Mountain (utuu ?Tr§t^r...3Trf: i 

“lYhose (Creators) greatness. tBSse snow-covered 
Mountaius declare.’’ Rig-Teda. X. 121. 4). 

Thus, in regard to our Aryivartic Home 
and the as well as its position to 

the South of the 'Northern Mountain '’ (3^ fufy), 
the latter expression obviously seems to be not 
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'Country. For, in that case, it is natural to suppose 
that they had never seen it, nor hi\d they ever heard 
•of it, before. They, consequently, could not know 
■it. When, the"efpre, they •were driven, hj whaiever 
■causes, towards this land — better h,u6wn as the 
Land of the Seven Rivers , — they should have, 
while beholding from afar (he highest Mountain 
in the world, stretching across the country, 
naturally designated it as the Southern Mountain 
tJTR), — especially as they could not know 
its name before, and as evidently it was situate 
■to the South of the aforesaid hypothetical Aryan 
Cradles, viz, the Arctic Region, or au}^ part 
■of Europe, or Central Asia. But, astonisliina-ly 
•enough, we <^have already seen (ante pp. 29, 30) 
that jt was called the Northern Mountain 
t’Tr), even at that distant period when the Shata- 
Patha Bnihmajza was written or say composed, 

; p- date of which has now been** ascertained to 
2500 B. C. ( vide Mr. Tilak’s'’ Arctic Home 
■ ' the Yedas, pp. 1, 387), and this shows that, 
Manu and others were but celoniats. in the Ai’ctic 
•or other Horthern regions, and had, moreover, 
■seen and known Arydvarta belqre. 

^ Eor, having had their original Home in 
Myavarta, Manu and others that returned to 
this country, after surviving the great catas- 
trophe that had* befallen them in the Ai-ctic 
'Colonies, had naturally known its mountains and 
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iJ)MI ' PJHIOJ- 

rhi'iN. it' InUrs nn»] import uU ‘•itos. in fact, its 
J«>j>o”r.i]>liy. 'I'!h‘ nu’iUimi, therefore, of 
t]i<’ yor/Ji'Di * Miiitufii:'), \v;is (.'crtaiiilv to 
till- parp -'e ; esj)eeially. a-' if wa^' On the 
• ii'tinrt ajKier.-'tanirmp:, titat <lfiririy: the ynuat 
.uei * the overwln-lmin^; Icetloods tliat 
iia'i overtakeJi ininien'-f tracts of higlier 

latitu'h ', it i. «■. tin; Xortiu-rn Mountain ) was, 
i3a\'int: Ih-cii the iiiirliesf., sijpjxvoil to lx: the only 
plao* <if Kifetv anil refuge that could avert the 
iuipcndiu'j lianger, atid re*efie the stragglers 
from the 'jrievous calamity. Consequently, the 
verv mention of ihi^^ ^^or'In'rn Mottnfani appciirs 
to he the surest indication of the oh/csf tradi- 
fitnid! n;)p?r,v'-7</;as' and of flu iih'sf (tndcnf paU 
r (■ mu ihren , in respect of the know*iedge of our 
f'rudh l.'iyd ,'Uid ils*topograj)hy. 


f 



Chapter !V. 

r 

The Hrctic Theory, the European 
„ Hypotheses, 

AND 

the Central Hsian question reviewed. 


The Arctic theory endeavours to establish 
the proposition thaf the Cradle of humanity, or 
as some would have it, of the whole Aryan race, 
lay in tlie Arctic region. And M. de Saporta, 
the distinguished French Savant, had propound- 
ed a doctrine to the effect that “ the entire hu- 
nian^race originated on thff shores of the Polar 
Sea, at a time when the rest of the northern 

hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man.’^ 

( 

Dr. Warren too, in his work entitled The 
aradise Found, has held that ‘the Cradle of the 
uman race was at the hforth Pole.’ While, Mr- 
Tilak, confining himself especially to the Yedic 
litej ature, has attempted to show that, “the home 
of the ancestors of the Vcdic ‘‘people was some- 
where near the JSTorth Pole before the last Gla- 
cial epoch.” 

The European hypothesis denotes the view 
that the Origin of the Aryan race must be 
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sought in the lA^est and in Europe only, rather 
than in the East. Thus, Toinascheck and others 
are for Eastern Ei^rope. A few, such as Von 
Loher, &o, are for G-ermany. Frederich Muller, 
Cuno, &c., are for • Central Eurnpi. Linden - 
schmit and (Others are for N’orthern Europe. 
Pcuka ai'o'ues that Scandinavia was the Cradle of 

O 

As 

the whole Aryan race. While, Posche main- 
tains that the Aryan race originated in the great 
Rokitno swamp, between the Pripet, the Beri- 
sina, and the Dneiper, holding that the archaic 
character of the neighbouring Lithuanian lang- 
uage induced him to believe that the Lithua- 
nians were a surviving relic of the oldest Aryan 
race. ( Vide Jlie Or i yin of the Aryan<^. V 
Issack Taylor. 2u, 26, 20, 42,*ol, 52, o3, 

54. Seconal Edition). • 

The Central Asian question signifies the 
doctrine that the Anjo-n Cradle or the theatre of 
the Ar 3 ^ans was in Central Asia ; that it was the 
tract where the Oxus and the Jaxartes take their 
rise, and that it ?.as in the interior of the great 
continent of Asia, but in the neighbourhood and 
to the east of tlie, Caspian Sea. This region, 
therefore, according to the Central Asian theory, 
was the primitive Ariana, the extent of which 
probably embraced neirlj- the whole of the 
coiintrj^ situated between the Hindu-kush, Belur- 
tagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea, and per- 
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haps included Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the two rivers — the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 


The other theories in respect of the Aryan 
or Human Cradle may be summarily dismissed, 
as being not in' the least worthy pt considera- 
tion. I shall, therefore, proceed to examine the 
aforesaid three theories in the field, and venture 


to give reasons for rejecting them, in the light of 
our present knowledge of facts, based upon 


scientific evidence and admittedly 
ditions of very ancient times. 


genuine tra- 


The Arctic Theory. 

Now, the argument advanced by some of 
those who aiL'e for the Arctic theory, as for in- 
stance. the distinguished M. de Saporta, is that 
^‘the entire human rach’ oidginated on the shores 
of the Polar Sea at a time when the rest of the 
Northern hemmphere was too hofto he inhabited 
by many But this, as we shall presently show, 
seems to be contradicted by scientific geological 
vidence ; and even Professpr Bhys himself has 
evinced grave doubts in respect of the correct- 
■ ness of M. de Saporta’s theory. For, says the Pro- 
fessor, that the learned writer explains himself 
in clear and forcible terms ; but how far his 
hypothesis may satisfy the other students of this 
fascinating subject, I cannot say.” ( Vide Rhy’s 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 631-3). But, apart from 
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this, M. De Saporta’s argument does not stand, 
since it appears to have been opposed to facts 
and inconsistent vdtli geological evidence. For, 

As 

life in Arjuvarta seems to be as as the Cam- 
brian Epochs not to say ev5n pi'e-Cambrian, as 
will be perceived from Chapter II, ( ante pp. 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16). 


However, rather than bring forward a 
volume of e^ddence to refute M. De. Saporta’s 
aforesaid theory, it would, I*th*ink, be better for 
a layman like me, to put forth, in brief, the auth- 
ority of the scientists themselves, as regards the 
possibility of the tropics having been too hot for 
life, even after the Polar regions were inhabitec^.* 
Because, firstly, the Geologists — IMessrs. Med- 
Hcott and Blanford — ha^je clearly stated, ‘‘But, 
this is open to question on physical grounds, and 
appears contradicted by the similarity of Silurian 
fossils in the Southern hemisphere to those in 
the northern” {p. XXII ). Secondly, these dou- 
ble authors continue furthermore that, “there 
are some very cuHous indications of a low tem- 
perature having prevailed in the Indian area, at 
very ancient Eposhs.” XF/’de Manual of the Geo- 
logy of Lidia, p. XXII). Tbirdl 3 -, there stands 
the testimon}'- of another great authorit 3 q in cor- 
roboration of human migrations not from the 
Arctic, nor from Northern Europe, therefore 
evidently not from the North to the South, -but 
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from the East to the West> and ' to other regions 
o£ the globe. For, it says, “Hence, we have 
glimjDses into some of the early human migra- 
tions from that*’«Eastern Centre, "whence' so many 
successive - w^vhs of population have invaded 
Europe.” ( Encyclopaedia Britannica, Yol. X. 
j). 369. Ed. 9th). Fourthly, Dr. Dana, the Ame- 
rican geologist has declared to the effect that, 
“The Orient has always been the continent of 
progress”, “it is tlierefore in accordance "with 
all past aiialogi^^teit Man should have origi- 
nated on some pare^Qf the Great Orient.” ( Vide 
Dana’s Manual of ^ology. Edition 1863. p 
585). And fifthly, g^logists also affirm that 
‘^.The cases are not sufficiently numerous to indi- 
cate any law of migratiol? from liorth to South” 

( p. XX), and add, “HewHs the tendency to sur- 
vival in India, (of northern I’aces) universal” 
(Medlicott and Blanford^s^ Manual of the Geology . 
of India, p. LXX). ) t 

) Besides, even Isaac Taylor, the staunch ad- 
erent of the European Hypothesis, maintains in 
his work that, “As a rule, it is found that Xor- 
thern races die out if transplanted to the South," 
and the Southern races become extinct in the 
Horth”. And again he says that, “ As a rule, 
the fair races succeed only in the temperate zones, 
and the dark races only in tropical or sub-tropical 
lands”. ( Vide p. 201, Second Edition of 
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Dr. Isaac Taylor’s Work The Origiu of tlie 
Aryans.”). 


If; 'therefore, our cradle Imd been in tlie 
Arctic region, or even in Enrop'e, as has been 
erroneously supposed by some, our Race ( of 
the Indo-Aryans or Bh^iratas ) Avould liaA*e be- 
come altogether extinct, owing to the operation 
of the aforesaid causes and the laws of ISTature. 
But, the facts are otherwise, and these tell their 
OAvn tale. For, notmthstanding our having 
extremely old^ T\o,Y of Iwary antiquity, and 
even of the Tertiary Epoch, we are ever as young 
in energy^ and fresh in spirits^ as before. Inas- 
much as, our Cradle having been in Ary.^vart;a, 

% ... 

1. For, saya Slierring about onr race asfollorvs: — “Light 
of complexion, bis forehead ample, his countenance of strik- 
ing signiBcancc, his lips thin, mouth expressive, his fingers 
long, his eyes quick and sharp, his carriage noble, and almost 
sublime, the true Brahmin, uncontaminated by any European 
influence and markers, with his intense self-consciousness, 
with the prouS conviction of superiority, depicted in every 
muscle of his face, and manifest in every movement of his 
body, is a wonderful^speciraen of humanity walking on God's 
Earth.” ( Vide Sherring’s “Hindu Tribes and Castes”). 

Sloreover, Dr. Sir "W. W. Hunter, writes in bis History 
of India that, “The Brahmarre, therefore, were a body of men, 
who in an early stage of this world's historj^, bound them- 
selves h}’ a rule of life, the essential precepts of which were 
self- culture and self-restraint. The Brahmans of the present 
day are the result of nearly' 3,000 years of hereditary edu- 
cation and self restraint, and they have evolved a type of 
mankind quite distinct from the surrounding population. 
Even the passing traveller in India marks them out. The 
Brahman stands apart from both, ( i. e. the Kajput or the 
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and we not having been immigrants in India, nor 
foreigners or new comers in " the Land of the 
Seven Rivers,' there are no signs whatever of our 
having become decrepit, nor is our nation in the 
way to die out, or to become extinct.'^ This, there- 
fore, among other reasons, which are being placed 
before the Reader, also proves that we are autocJi- 
thonoiism India, and not immigrants in the Land. 

Thus, the scientific testimony and authori- 
tative evidence is against the Arctic Theory, and 
against migrations from North to South, or even 
from Europe to Aryavarta, as we shall endeavour 
to prove in the sequel. We had, however, it must 
'be admitted, lived and sojourned in the Arctic 
Regions, for a consideralde time. But, we were 
there, only as colonists from Arydvarta, and cer- 
tainly jioif as aiitochthoTies, as will be perceived 
from the following discussion. >' 

: '' 

’ Aryan warrior class and tbe Non-x\ryans ) — the man of self- 
centrecl refinement. He is an example of a class, becoming 
the ruling power in a country, not force of arms but by 
the vigour of hereditary culture and temperance. One race 
has swept across India after^ another, dynasties have risen 
and fallen, religions have swept thsmselves over the land 
and disappeared. But, since the dawn of history-, the Brah- 
man has calmly ruled, swaying the minds and receiving the 
homage of the people, and accepted by foreign nations as the 
highest type of Indian mankind.” 

"The paramount position which the Brahmans won, re- 
sulted in no small measiire, from the benefits which they 
bestowed.” (Imlian Empire, pp. 96-97. Second Edition). . 


The EtTHorEAK' HYroiHEsrs eevie'weDb 4:1. 

The European Hypothesis. 

Tills hypothesis has been based upon pre- 
historic archteologT, geology, anttiropology, and 
craniology, .which m^e some European scholars 
suppose, that man was the contemporai’y of the 
woolly rhinoceros and the mammoth, and that the 
evidence furnished by the remains and skulls of 
human beings found in Europe, goes to prove 
that"they were the direct ancestors of the races 
now inhabiting the difteren* 'parts of Em-ope. 
But all this, that we find in Europe, is, as it should 

Besidts, Professor Seeley declares that, “perhaps no race 
has shown a greater aptitude for civilisation. Its customs 
grew into laws, and were consolidated in codes. li 
cd (he division of labour. It ciratcd 2 >oc(rg o^id 2 }hilosoph)j 
and (he beginnings of scienc^. Out of its bosom sprang a 
mighty religiou^; reform called Ijuddbism which remains to 
this day one of the leading religious systems of the world. 
So far then, it resembled those gifted races which created 

oui own civiIisationf”ji- 241. 

Further, the same learned writer forcibly argues that, 
“We (British 'people) are not clc-'crcr than (he Hindu ; our 
minds arc not richer or laj'^n'r than his. We cannot astonish 

as we astonish the barbarian, by putting before him 
ideas that he never dreamed of. Ife can match from his 
j^oelrg our subVnnest thoughts ; even ow science j'orhajos has 
few coJtcegitions that arc altogether novel to hiiiif’ p. 244. 
(T’idc “The Expansion of England.’’ By Professor J. E. 
Seeley, m. a. Edition 1890, pj). 241, 244.) The Italics are 
mine. (The Author). 

Last, but not least, our Telaugs and Hauades, our Boses 
and Simhas, our Gokhales and Gandhis, nay, our men of the 
stamp of Eavindra Nath Tagore, called the Poet Laureate, 
not- to say even the World-Poet who got the Nobel prize, 
may also be added to the list as baying been the latest. 
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be; and therefore, it need not at all surprise us. 
For, our hoary ancestors of the Parent Indo- 
Aryan stock^'^ aS:i,admitted even by some Occident: 
al scholars, Oiter leaving Aryiivarta — their Home 
and CradlP — in quest of new lands and for con- 
quests abroad, had made large settlements^ in 
Asia and Europe, and established extensive colo- 
nies even in the remotest Arctic regions, during 
the latter part of the Tertiary Period. Evidently, 
while sojourning ‘in these colonies, we had kept 
uninterrupted communication with our Mother 
Country-Aryavarta-i^^e Land of the Benowned 
Seven Bivers, as we had entertained an intense love 
for her. However, as the Arctic regions wore genial, 
the climate inild, and the days jDleasant, we had 
lived there for a considerable period, till, all of a 
sudden, the advent of the Glacial Epoch or the 
Great Ice Age., having compelled^us to abandon 
-our once genial Arctic Colonies, such of us as 
id intensely loved our Mother- Counfry-Bvy t.- 

■ 1. This has been admitted even J?y soiric European scholars- 
and researchers. For, saye M. Louis Jacolliot as follows;— 

“ India is the world’s cradle the common mother” jJ- VII 

“India will appear to you t'ne’nvs^Jier of the liuman race 

— -the cradle of all our traditions”, p. 17. “ Wo began to 

perceive the truth with regard to this ancient country which 
, was the cradle of the white race. ”_p. 178. (T'/de La Bible 
Dans L’ Inde, or the Bible in India. “Hindu Origin of He- 
brew and Christian Itevelation”. Edition 1870; Vide also 
Curzou'a Essay on the oviyinalextent of the SansUrit Language. 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. XVI, Parts I, II. 1854 ; and infra pp 48-51.) 
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vai’ta, endeavoured to return /( cujjc, via the Sno^vy 
Peaks of the Himalaya, which 3vas ever remem- 
bered even from the day of our ^ehildhood, as it 
3^■as the highest mountain iu tlic.^v^rld, and has 
Ijeen the Is^oi'tJiei'n. Boumkiry of Aryavarta (3 tT^ 
litr^l Shata Patha Br. 1. 8. 1, 5.) ; while others, 
that but formed our branches and liad no desire 
to go back to Arvavarta, sought refuge in tracts 
and countries which were free from, and not 
invaded by, Snow and Ice. and which therefore 
gave tliem shelter. 


Obviously, the countries, where security or 
protection from floods of Ice and Snow was 
found, were but the Southern portions of the 
two continents of Asia and Euro^re, and our 
Colonists in, the Arctic" regions, who were ever- 
haken unawares lay the overwhelming floods of 
ice and snow, .having been at their wit’s end, 
were scattered ya all parts of Europe and Asia, 
and had strained every nerve to save their lives 
as best they could, in the trying need of the 
hour. Thus, it Ts, that the descendants of our 
Aryan ancestors that had colonised tlie Arctic 
regions in the Tt*r-hn*i Period, h.aving laecn dis- 
persed everv-where on account of the terrible 
catastrophe, — the Advent of the (b’cat Ice Age, 
— their remains and skulls as also of other races 
liave been foinul in rhe Xorthera and otlier parts 


of Mnrope and Asia. : and these 


are eitner 


} ’ * 
(M' ■ - 
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according to the race to which tlie remains be* 
longed. In the circum-stances, nothing could be 

further from truth than to say, that the Aryans 
(• 

were immigrants in Jlndia, ^.because dolicho-ce* 
phalic or brachy-cephalic skulls w&re' found in 
Europe, and that they had migrated here, either 
from the Arctic regions, or from Europe, or for 
the matter of that even from Central Asia, to 
which question, however, I shall refer in detail 
presently, while discussing aU the pros and cojis 
in respect of our Home and Cradle in Arya- 
varta, — the renowned. Land of the S^ven Livers 
( ) — in the sequel, where Vedic and 

other evidence will be exhibited to show that we 
are aufochtho^,ious in Arydvarta, and had emi- 
grated from India ; that we had gone in all di- 
rections, in search of uew'lands and for conquests 
abroad, to Asia and Europe, Africa and America, 
at a time when none of the continents were known 
these names. Eay, we had gone even to the 
otic regions, where we had made large settle- 
tents and established extensive Colonial Empire. 

Eow, some European scholars of note 
have countenanced the theory of the Aryan 
Cradle in Asia, on the ground that the line of 
the Aryan march and conquests, as also the 
direction of human migrations, seem to be from 
East to West, and 7Wt from West to Easf^ nor 
from North to South, as some erroneously sup- 
pose. For instance, the early migrations of man 
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aj-ipear to Uc from the East, and tlie siiccesslvo 
waves of cnonnQns population .seem to liavc in- 
vaded Enrojic even from tlie East. ( Vide “tlie 
i'hie}clo})aMlia Britannica.”* ^‘o].^X, p. 3G9. 
.IMiiion 

Moreover. I’rofessor DanOj tlic American 
‘reolotrist. has also declared in favour of the Ori- 
ent, as liaving been in all probability the Cradle 
of mankind, in accordance with all past analo- 

Now, adverting to the argument advanced 
by Boschc and others, that the Lithuanian lang- 
uage of Europe presents an archaic character 
which no other tongue, neither the Avestan, nor 
even the Ycdic Sanskrit, does, and that, thereCdre, 
tho Lithuaiiians appe:^ to be the oldest and tlvi only 

1 To save rcCcrcncc, I give hcrcinbolow an extract from 
this work, wliivli Jlicrcforc will speak for itself. “ llonco 
we have glimpses into some of the early human migrations 
from that Kastcri* Centre, whence so many Bucceasivo wavfs 
of population have invaded khirope 

2 For facilitji of reference, 1 venture to give hero an 
extract from the work of that great Geologist. Says he, 

" Thus tho Orient had succcKiively passed through tho Aiis 
tralian and Amoricun, staj^’s, and, leaving the other conti- 
nents behind, it stood in the forefront of pro^re.-s. It is 
therefore in accordance with all past antalogics that man 
should have originated in some part of the great Orient ; and 
no spot would seem to have been better fitted for Man's self- 
distribution and self-development than South-^Yestern 
Asia, — tho centre from which the three grand continental 
divisions of Europe, Asia, and Africa radiate.” (Dana's 
Manual of Geology, jq). 585, 58G. Ed. 1863. ) 
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•surviving relic of the most ancient Aryan race, 
I may state that Hofer has a cnrt reply to give 
to this. For,, says he, (and I beg to quote from 
the work o^Isaac Tp,ylor), that, “i,he most archaic 
forms of Aryan speech are preserred in the Rig- 
V eda and the Avesta.” Therefore, ‘"the Cradle 
of the Aryans must have been in the region 
where Sanskrit and Zend were spoken/’ {Vide 

*^T1ie Origin of the AryansV By Isaac Taylor. 
. .2nd Ed. 1892, ppi 39, 42, 43). 

And. it is Aryavarta and Ary^varta only, 
where the most ancient Sanskrit language was, 
'and has been spoken, from time immemorial, and 
where Sanskrit has even now been widely under- 
stood. Nay, it is Ary^varta alone, -where San- 
skrit has formed but a common vehicle of mutual 
expression of thought, amongst .persons having 
■filtogether different mother-tongues, and who are 
■idely separated from one another, as the East and 
the West. If the reader thinks I have exagger- 
ated, I only beg to quote from Max Miller, and 
place before him facts, in, view of dispelling all 
darkness caused by ignorance.' ' For, the veteran 
scholar says, “Yet, such is the marvellous con- 
tinuity between the past and the loresent in 
India, that in spite of repeated social convul- 
sions, religious] reforms, and foreign invasions, 
Sanskrit may be said to be still the only Ian- 
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gauge that is spoken over the whole extent of 
the vast country.” 7S. 

“Even at the present moment, after a cen- 
tury of English rule and Engligh .teaching, I 
believe that Sanskrit is more widely understood 
in India than Latin was in Europe at the time 
of Dante”. 

“Whenever I receve a letter from a learned 

man in India, it is written in Sanskrit. When- 

• • 

ever there is a controversy on questions of law 
and religion, the pamphlets published in India, 
are written in Sanskrit. There are journals writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, which must entirely depend for, 
their support on readers who prefer that classical 
language to the vulgar .dialects. There is “T/ie 
Pandit^\ pilblished at Benares, containing not 
only editions of ancient texts, but treatises on 
modern subjects* reviews of books published in 
England, aild cdntroi^ersial articles, all in San- 
skrit”, p. 79. 

“It was only the other day that I saw in the 
Liberal ( of 12th March 1882, ) the journal of 
Eeshub Chunder Sen’s party, an account of a 
meeting between Brahmavrata S^m^dhy^yi, a 
Yedic scholar of IS[uddea,andKashiuath Trimbak 
Telang, an :\r. a. of the University of Bombay- 
The one came from the east, the other from the 
west, yet both could converse fluently in San- 
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skl’it”. (FzV:?e '‘India. What can it teach 

us ?” Ed. 1883.) 

As the subject is extremely interesting and 
of the highest 'philosophic importance, it will, I 
thinkj not ‘be out of placfi, to submit to the 
Reader the views also of a French Savant^ in 
respect of the matter. For, says he, “The San- 
skrit is in itself the most irrefutable and most 
simple proof of the Indian origin of the races of 
Europe, and of India’s maternity”, p. 21. 

“ The primitive language — ” (the San- 

skrit ) — “ from wdiich ancient and modern idioms 
are descended”, was...“ exhumed to the eyes of 
an astonished world”, by indefatigable . workers 
and researchers like Colebrooke, Schlegel, Bur* 
nouf, and others, p. 178. ^ 

‘^“We began to perceive the truth with re- 
gard to this ancient country (India), which was 
the cradle of the white race” (p. M8), and “is the 
"world’s cradle.” (p. YII). « 

“To individuals, what I am about to say 
may be nothing new; but let 'them not forget 
that in propounding a perhaps new idea, I avail 
myself of all discoveries that seem to support it, 
with the view of familiarising, and making 
known to the masses who have neither means 
nor time for such studies, that extraordinary pris- 
tine civilization, which we have never yet sur- 
passed.” (j9. 21). 
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“H the Sanskrit formed the Greek, as, in 
fact all other languages ancient and modern ( of 
which I shall presently offer many proofs ), it 
could only have been conveyed t©* these different 
countries by successive emigratiolisf it would be 
absurd to suppose otherwise ; and history, 
although groping its way on this subject, rather 
aids than opposes this hypothesis/' {pp. 21,22). 

“To fathom ancient India, all knowledge 
acquired in Europe avails nought; the study must 
re-commence^ as the child learns to read, and the 
harvest is too distant for lukewarm energies”. 

“Then, you will have been initiated, and 
India will appear to you the mother of the hu- 
man race — the cradle of all our jiraditions”. 
(p. 17). 

“Can there be any absurdity in the sug- 
gestion that India of six thousand^ years ago 
brilliant, civihzed, overflowing with population, 
impressed 'upon Egypt, Persia, Judea, Greece, 
and Rome, a stamp as ineffaceable, impressions 
as profound, as -these last have impressed upon 
us”? 

“And because we have for aoes lost the cou- 

• _ _ ^ 

necting links between antiquity, so called, and 
India, is that a sufScient reason for still worship - 

1 Indill is evidently older still, as our PrimiUve An- 
cestors, ^vbo were autochthofioiis in India, belonged to the 
Tertiary Epoch. (Vide Chapter's I, II, HI, XIV, XV, and. 
XVI of this work.) 

' 5 ■ 
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ping a delusion -without seeking its possible so- 
lution”! (p. 18). 

“Kemember how modern society groped in 
darkness, until* the fall of Constantinople restored 
the light of ^antiquify”. 

“That Hindu emigration rendered the same 
service to Egypt, to Persia, Judea, Greece, and 
Rome, is what I propose to demonstrate.” (p. 19). 

“Enquirers \vlio have adopted Egypt as 
their field of re.s'eavch, and who have explored 
and re-explored that country from temple to 
tomb, would have us believe it the birth-place of 
our civilization. There are some who even pre- 
‘tend that India adopted from Egypt her castes, 
her laugucfge, and her laws, v%ile Egypt is, on 
the 'contrary, but one entire Indian emanation”. 

“Erelong, they will establish the proposition 
as a truism — that to study Indh? is to trace hu- 
manity to its sources”. ’ 

“Other writers dazzled with admiration of 
Hellenic light find it every .where, and give them- 
selves up to absurd theories”. 

“Such an opinion is a simple chronological 
absurdity.” (p. 20.) ( Fade “La Bible Dans L’ 

Inde”, or “The Bible in India, and the Hindoo 
•Origin of Hebrew and Christian Revelation”. 
By M. Louis JacoUiot. Ed. 1870. Translated 
from the original in French, into English.) 
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^loreover. Curzon savs, “I venture to affirm, 
that tliey (that, is, '‘thcr languages .such as Zandic, 
Greek. Latin, (.lothio, &.c.) have .all .sprung at 
dift’eront chrnnologiail.periodfi, froiv the Sanskrit, 

( that ) the V.aidik San.skrit, e.s.scntially 

and ])eculi!irly the ))riuntivo written tongue oC 
the Arvati race, or ancient Hindoos of India 
Projicr.” ( Jistid)/ on iho orifjinal <\rf(:}h’''ion of 
ihc t'Sanshrlt Lotupoujc. dournal. II. A. S. of 
Gre.'it Lritain .and Ireland. yc>l. XVI. Part 1 . 
/>. 177 ). While i\Ir. W. C. Ta 3 d 0 r.spe.aks of 
Sanskrit language as follows: — “It w.as an as- 
tounding discover}*, that Ilinduston )) 0 ssesscd, in 
.spite of the changes of realms and chances of , 
time, a language of unrivalled richnc.?s .and 
v.ariet}^ ; a latiguage, tl;c parent of all those dia- 
lects that Kurope has fondl}’’ called classical — 
the source alike of Greek llcxibilit}’' and Roman 
.strength.” ( Vide .Mr. Ta}’lor’s Paper on San- 
slcrit Literature,* iti the Journal of the Ro}'al 
Asiatic Societ}*. Vol. 11. 18.34 ). 

And above all, eVen Professor ^lax j\P'dler, 
the stanch adherent of the Centr.al Asian Theory, 
has remarked thatf ‘Tf*ave me.an by primitive 
the people who have been the first of the 
Aryan race to leave behind liter.ary relics of their 
existence on earth, then I sa}' the Yedic poets 
are primitive, the Vedic language is primitive, 
the Vedic religion is primitive, .and, taken) as a 
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whole, more primitive than anything else that 

we are ever likely to recover , in the whole history 

of our race.” pp. 123,124. 

<■ 

“In Irdia alone, and more particularly in 
Vedic India, we see a plant entirely grown on 
native soil, and entirely nurtured by native air. 
For this reason, because the religion of the Veda 
was so completely guarded from all strange in- 
fections, it is full of lessons which the student 
of religion could<l<Brn nowhere else.” p. 125. 
{Vide “India. What can it teach us ?” Edition 
1883). 

And even as regards the Lithuanian 
language, which is supposed by some to have 
more archaic forms, Isaac Taylor says that, “the 
Sanskrit literature is older by nearly 3,000 
years than the Lithuanic, which dates only 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century.” 

^ Vide Isaac Taylor’s “Origin of the Aryans”. 

258. Ed. 1892). 

No language, therefpre, r.is more ancient, 
archaic, and primitive, than the Vedic Sanskrit, 
which Spiegel designates, as “the oldest Indian 
language the — Sanskrit, as exhibited in the 
Vedas.” ( Vide Spiegel’s translation of the 
Avesta. Vol. I. Introduction, p. 4, and Muir’s 
Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. II. 294, from 
which the extract is taken). Moreover, even Mr. 
Beames has admitted the fact, by declaring that, 
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^Svo are tlriven, whether \vc like it or no, (o look 
fo Siin^lri! for fhc oldest c.vfaul forms,' and we 
vndoubtrdlj/ find them there, as contrasted with 
Prakrit and Pali'*. ^Mde d. P. 5V. S. 1870. Vol. 
^ . new sevles. y». Mr. Ileainc’a Article.) 

T(. may also he observed here in passing 
that Sanskrit lias liecn cilled by Occidental 
scliolar.s “tlie primitive language, from which 
ancient and modern i<lioms are dc.sccndcd”. (La 
Bible Dans L’ Tnde. Bv M. Louis Jacolliot. 
Ed. 1870. p. 178). And this view seems to have 
been corroborated li}' Cnr//)irs remarks as noted 
before (vide ante ;>. 51). In the circnmstanccs, 
theVedic Sanskrit being the oldest^ has preserved 
‘V//C most archaic forms'', and is really ihc 
mother of all Inngnagps, at any rate of all Aryan 
tongues, wiiile Tjithuniftn is only an oll-shool 
of it. ICnrope, therefore, taking into considera- 
tion this and tlr, other evidence exhibited later on, 
presents no cla*.ms for having been the Cradle of 
the Aryans, nor vlo the Arctic regions, for reasons 
given before, aivl shown later on, in detail. 


1 TUo ItuHcs nro iwino, in tiis oxtrivct quoted. (T/ic 

Author,) , • 

2 I may hero remark that the Bourco and origin of all 
these languages is the Vodic Sanskrit which was a spoken 
i uiguagc ; and in respect of this, oven Muir remarks that 
“.Sanskrit, (by which must be understood the then current 
form or forms of the old Aryan speech), in its earlier form, 
was a spoken language” (cidc Muir's 0. S. T. Vol. ii pp- 
144-145. Ed. 1S71 ; vide also antejij). 40-51 ). 
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Now, in respect of Mr. Isaac Tajlor’s argu- 
ments, advanced for the pu?’pose of proving 
^‘the Origin of the Aryans” in Europe, it will 
certainly b^.opportune to e^samme and bring to 
the notice of the Reader some of tbem, as they 
seem to be quaint and fanciful. For, says he, 
‘‘Professor Max MuHer-.-has done more than any 
other writer to popularise this erroneous notion,” 

■ (viz., the notion | that the primitive unity of 
speech was but the consequence of the primitive 
unity of race), “among ourselves.” {p. 3 ). 
And again he writes, while stating the opinion of 
Professor Max Muller in respect of his Central 
^Asian 'Theory that, “There was a small clan of 
Aryans, settled probably on the highest eleva- 
tion of Central Asia, spe^ldng a language not 
yet Sanskrit, or Greekj'orCxerman, but containing 
the dialectical germs of all” {p. 4). Then, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor continues as follows: — “Than this 
picturesque paragraph, more mischievous words 
we seldom been uttered by a great scholar, 
'rof. Max Muller’s high reputation has been the 
means of impressing these crude assumptions, 
which he would now doubtless repudiate, upon 
his numerous disciples.” ( p. 4 ). 

“ Such rash assertions are calculated to dis- 
credit, and have discredited the whole science of 
Comparative Philology.” ( p 6 ). 

“It is very instructive to learn, how ex- 
tremely shadowy are the arguments which suffi eed 
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to convinco nil the greatest scliolnrs in Gcr- 
ninny :uk 1 Knglnnd, Pott. Lnsseii, Grimm, 

^fchloicher, ^Mommsen, ami ^Mnx Miiller, that the 
origin of ihe Aryans’ must he sniigiit in Asia, 
whence in Micccssivc mignUing hordes, they 
wandered to the West.*’ ( p. 17). 


Mr. Ls;iac Taylor then winds up his philip- 
pias, and linally declares that., “.Tlicre is tio more 
curiotis chapter in the whole history of; .scientific 
delusion,” ip. 1 7 j. He further goes on to state 
that, “S.anskrit must cither have reached India 
from Europe, or else Celtic, German, Lithufi- 

nian, Slavonic, Greel;, and lliatin must liave 

% 

cached Europe from Asia,” ( p. 20. Vide Isaac 
Taylor's Origin of the Arpan.^. Second Edition, 
1892). And to establish “the origin of the Ar- 
yans” in Eurojie, in liis own queer way, he con- 
tinues, “We find the main body of the Aryans in 
Europe, and a small detached body in Asia ” 
(/). 2(i). Moreover, he.givastwo distinct groups 
as shown below, and describes in small circles 
the various nationalities therein, that inhabit 
each group The group marked E, which stands 
for Europe, he designates as genus, while the other 
A, that stands for Asia, he calls as species. 




AYifch this, he proceeds to state, “Hence^ 
the ^luropean Aryans form a closely united cir- 
cular chain of six links ;• but there is one miss- 
ing link, a vacant place in the chain^ which is 
discovered far away in Asia, where we find the 
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Tmlo-lranifin^”. (/>. ^3.) Sultpccjnentlv, Avith 
coinplac ent, sati'^faclion tliut lie lias es- 
ta)»li*-lu'(l his ilu'ury, ho (Mr. l.^aac 'J'aylor) asks, 
‘‘wlhdi is tho ini'iv }iro{)al)]o hvpgthesis — tliat oC 
a singlo inigHMiion, inigs'atinjj <•[ a people 
whom we JenoV to have hoeii nomads’ at no very 
distant time, or six distinct migrations o[ six 
separate ]>eo] tics, as to which there is no evidence 
whatever that they ever migratcal at all, and 
whose traditions assert that they were atttoch- 
thonCsS ?'* (I i'lc Issaae Tavlor^s of f/ic 

Mn/o/js.-’ Second Edition, lvS‘)2 p. 23). 

Then, i\rr. Isaac d’eylor declares, without 
giving the least evidence in support oC his state* 
iiient, tint “do snj^pose that a small Aryan tviljc 
fir.st migrated to ]:iuropc, and tluvt tho vavions 
Aryan languages were stibscrjncntly developed, 
is practically eipiivalent to a European Origin.” 
(T'7(7c “The Origin of the Aryans.” p. 29. 
Edition 1892).* 

If this sort f'C argument is to be accepted, 
then one would certainly he irresistibly tempted 
to ask, whether l^uddhism and the profession of 
the faith , that have taken such deep root and firm 

1 As to I(i(1o-AryaDB Imving been o?i (ujricuUural 2)coj>lc 
iiiul not vomuils, us Buppoacil nml often said by n'.any an 
Occidental and Oriental Bcbolar, I hnvo given reaEoca at 
length and in detail, in chapter XllI of this Work. 
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hold in the South^ and the North®, in the East^ 
and even in the Far^East, viz; in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cochin-China, China Proper, Japan, 
K oria, Manchuria, Mano'olia, South Siberia, and 
Tibet, shoud be considered to have had their 
origin in these lands, and to have spread from 
these lands to India, which-par excellence-is, 
however, the country lohere the Creat Gautama 
Buddha icas horn ; — the country, which is the 
matter-of-fact Cradle of Buddhism ;-the country 
from winch this religion had spread not only to 
the East, but even to the West in ancient times, 
“from Kabul and Yashkand to Balk, Bokhara, 
the Balkash or Dengis Lake,” as shown by Ehys 
I)(>,vids in his work “ Buddhism, ” p, 242 ; — 
the country, from which this great religion 
was expelled, though it had, as a cmatter of 
course, claimed its origin therein’, — ^and the 
country, in which, there now exists only a mi- 
croscopic minority of this very ancient faith of 
e land, when its adherents abroad claim a 
pulation, nearly one third of the globe, and as 
uch show, that the Buddhistic religion is the 
greatest in the world. {Vide Rhys Davids’ 
Buddhism, Edition 1890.' pp. 4-6). 

Now, to indicate the extent of Buddhism, 

1. “The Encyclopjedia Britannica ” 9 Edition; also 
Professor Kiiys David’s-JSucfrf/iism, Edition 1890, jjp. 5,229, 
237, 238, 241, 242, 243, 244; and the Christian Literature 
Society’s Manual of Geography, Ed. 1893. /yr. 9G, 99, 103, 
104, 110, 113, 115; fWe also Ed. 1910. 

■2. Of India. 
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we slnll describe two circles as shown below. Of 
these, the large Circle E, will stand for Eastern 
Asia, and will roifghly denote ten groups repre- 
senting nations that profess Buddhistic faith. 
While, the smaller oire A, will stand for Arju- 
varta, or Indfa. 



Here, adverting to the ^ two groups shown 
before on page 36, and following the reason- 
ing, as also the line of argument, of ]\lr. Isaac 
Taylor, it may as well be said, ‘Hence, the 
Eastern Asiatic Buddhists foi'm a closely united 
■circular chain of ten Imks ; but, there is one 
joaissiug link, a vacant place — in the chain, 
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which is discovered far away in Arydvarta, 
where the Indo-Aryans are found professing the 
Buddhistic faith.’ 

“Whigh, then,” it would be asked, “is the 
probable hypothesis ? That of a ^siugle migra- 
tion from Eastern Asia to India, or ten distinct 
migrations often separate peoples, for proving the 
■cradle and the propagation of Buddhism 
History is too clear on this point to require any 
further answer. „ 

^ r 

To take, however, another instance, nearer 
home. Europe, excepting Turkey, has a com- 
pact Christian population. Will it, therefore, be 
'Teasonable to argue, oit the lines of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, that, because if forms- u closely . united 
circrular chain of ohoiU nineteen nations, if was 
the Cradle of Christianity, or that this religion 
had spread, or that there was a migration of a few 
Christians, from Europe to distant Asia Minor 
and to Palestine,^ called the Eoly Land,^ by 

1 ■ This was the scene of most of- the events recorded 
•and celebrated in the Scripture. 

Jesus Christ, the founder of Christianity, lived and died 
in Palestine, he having been put to death in Jerusalem, its 
capital, 33 A. D. 

Shakspeare, the great English Dramatist, writes thus 
•about the''place and the founder: — 

"Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 

Foi‘. our advanlage'on the bitter Cross.” 

2 Because, it was the Cradle of Christianity. . ■ , , 
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Christians ? I leave it to the Reader to draAv 
his own conclusions, and either to foUov" or 
reject the line of argument of Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

However, to brilig conviction ht)me to the 
Reader, in regard to tlie extreme!}^ one sided 
vicic of l\Ir. Isaac Taylor and his preconceived 
notions of (he Urigin of the Aryans in Europe, 
I venture to quote here Dr. Moriz Hoernes, 
■who says, “ That little is proved b}" language, 
culture, and dwelling, is showmb}- the Negroes 
of North America, who speak English and dress 
in European fashion. Nor is tlie population of 
Europe of uniform origin, although at the pre- 
sent day, they mostly speak Aryan ( Indo-Ger-* 
manic ) languages”. (T7(7(? Dr. Mortz Hoerne’s 
'’Primitive j[fan\ transTa.tcd by James H. Loewe. 
Edition 1900. p. 7). This will speak for itself. 

Again, turning to Mr. Isaac Taylor, we 
find him arguing as under, probably ignoring, 
or at any rate not duly weighing the evidence 
in respect of our crath’e, found in the Rig-Yeda\ ■ 
■which is admittedly the oldest document" in the 
world, and even putting away the testimony, in 
regard to the great Deluge'* or the Ice-Age/ 

1. Vtdc Chapter Vl of this work. 

2. I'aic Chapter XVI of this work. 

3. I'hlc niy worlc— r/fc Yedic YaiJici's of Gcolofj!/- 
JUn 132-157. 

6 
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furnislied by the Sbatapatba Bralima?ia,^ TYliose- 
antiquity extends over 2500 years. But to 
proceed. Mr. Isaac Taylor says that, ( a ). 
“ the geographical centre of human history has- 
now been shifted from the East to the West.”' ‘ 

c 

p 18. That (5) “ the earliest existing docu- 
ments for tho history of mankind come not 
from Asia, But from Western Europe, p 18. 
That (c) “from another new science, that of 
craniology,we leai’n...that the same races^ whidi 
now inhabit Europe^, have inhabited it continu- 
ousiysisGS- the beginning of the niolithic period,, 
when the wild 'Hose and the reindeer roamed 
over Europe, p. 18. 'Aedthat {d) “in Western 
Europe, man was the contemporary of the mam- 
moth, the '^S'ooly rhinoceros,” &c. 19. (Vide- 

‘The" Origin of the Aryans’. By Isaac Tajlor.. 
Edition 1892). 

How, as to (o), I would firstly place before 
lie Header the assumption of Pott and other- 
great Scliolars, that ‘ migi'ation has alwavs fol- 

1. Tide Mr. Tilak's Arctic Iloiue in the Tedas, pj). I, II 
44, 387, 420, -whore he has giveg the date of the Brahmaiia, 
v.'itli reasons, saying that' “the Vernal e*quinox...had recsced 
to the constellation of the Krittikas, or the Pleiades ( about 
2500 B. C. ) in the days of the Bra'huaaj/as". 

2. Here, the Eeader ■R'ill hear in mind the oLscrvations- 
of Dr.Moriz Hoernes, that the population of Europe is not of 
uniform origin. (Firfe ante p. 61). 
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^owcd tho sun'soonnse. Wrsfirard from the EastJ’ 
(17(/r niso Eiioyolopivilia Britiinnica. Vol. X. 
p. Ninth 'Edition, from wliicli I have 

given the reijnidtc extract, on ]ia^fe -lo above, to 
save referoyreO. Secondly*, I * would repeat 
wliat Professttr Max Mi’dler had declared after 
mature consideration, and give here his final 
pronouncement made in 1887, on the subject of 
/he Arpan Cradle . I'or, says he, “If an answer 
must lie given a'^ to the jilace where our Aryan 

ancestors dwelt before their* ‘separation, I 

should still s:iy, as I ilid forty years ago, ^Some- 
u'herc vj Asia.' and no more.’* Tlnrdl 3 % I would 
put in the scientific testimony of Dr, Dana, 
the great American geologist, as he says, “ It is,* 
therefore, in accordance with all pa^ analogies 
that IMan sltpuld have originated on some part 
of the Great Orient.' ■ (17f/e Dana’s Manual of 

Geology, p. tiSo Edition 1863). Fourthly i/ 
I should cite thg evidence of another man of 
Science, Prof. Keane, as he declares that, “ On 
the very strength of these identities, Sir johu 
(Evans) re-echoes my ’theor}' that ^lan originated 
in the East, and migrated thence to Europe.’’ 
{Vide Inaugural* Address, British Association, 
Toronto. 1897; and Professor Keane’s Man past 
and present. Edition 1899.- p. 9). While, in 
respect of (b), (c), and (d), it would not be out 
of place here to point out, that the oldest geo- 
logical records of the history of Man exist in 
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Asia, nay, even in India. I would, therefore, 
invite the attention of the Reader to what has 
Reen stated before. (Vide IG @ 19, and 

^4 @ 33 ;. 

The Central Hsfan Question. 

With all deference to the indefatiguable 
^energy, wonderful perseverance, and deep resear- 
ches of Western Scholars, who have propagated 
the theory of the Aryan Cradle in Central Asia, 
■of the invasion ofjndia by Indo- Aryans through 
the JSTorth-West pa^ises, and of their subsequent 
immigration into this country-the Vedic Land 
of the Seven Rivers, there appears not an iota of 
•evidence in regard to the Aryan Home in Central 
Asia, or in respect of the Aryan emigration from 
West to Ed’st, or from North to South, in any 
work, nor in the Avesta, nor even in the Rig* 
"Veda, which is admittedly the oldest document in 
the world. 

On the contrary, there aret distinct traces 
nd unmistakable indications in the Rig-Veda, 
in respect of our march from Aryavarta to 
ilistant climes in all directions, viz. to the West 
and the East, the North and the South, in search 
of new lands and for conquests abroad ; the 
■region of the most sacred river Sarasuati, be it 
noted, having besn the diverging point from 
which our beneficent influence and indomitable 
spirit radiated everywhere, as will be presently 
shown from the Vedic and Avestic testimony. 
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nnv, from tlie very utterances of onr Ric-Yedic 
])ards. I'or, 1>oth the Rig* Veda and the Avesta 
form the most tellable documents ; since, as 
olxscrved hv Muir in the second .volume of (he 
Oriijlual .SM;?.v.'r/V Te.vtSj ,:2ml Ed.), the 

Vedas have pi*eserved ‘'more distinct and exact 
traces of their j)rimeval history”, than could be 
found elsewhere, Riir-Veda. moreover, luiuht 
certainly be called not onh’ (he most authentic, 
but e\'en the most ancient source of the historjf 
of manhind \n \.\\Q inxct sensQ of the word. In 
fact, as remarked by Roth, “the AVda and the 
Avesta flow from one fountain, like two streams; 

1 For, l■:lys .Mas Mtillor:— ‘•What havo wo inherited 
from iho <iark dwellcia on the Jndu3 and tlio Ganges 
Their hisloiical records extend in .some respects bo fnr heyoi?! 
all other records, and Iiave been preserved to ii3 in such per- 
fect and such I<i''ille documents, .that \vc can learn froin^hem 
lessons wliicli we can learn nowhere eise, and supply missing 
links in onr intilhetual aiucsny far more important than 
thav missing link ( T>’liicli we eau well afford to miss ), the 
link between Ape Q»d Man”, {p. 21). 

“What then is it that gives to Sanskrit its claim on our 
attention, and its supreme iinporiancn in the eyes of tho his- 
torian"? • 

“Fir.st of all its antiquity, — for we kuow Sanskrit at an 
earlier period than tlie Greek. But wlial is far more impor- 
tant than its mere chrryiologiCal antiquity is the autqiuo state 
of preservation in which that Aryan Language has been 

handed down to us." “As Sanskrit stepped into the 

midst of these languages, (viz. Grreek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Celtic, Slavonic, &c.), “ there came light and warmth 
and mutual recognition. They nil ceased to bo strangers 
.and each fell of its own accord into its right place. Sanskrit 
was the eldest sister of them all, and could tell of many 
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the one of which, the Vedic, has continued 
fuller, purer, and truer to the original charac* 

ter; while the other has becoine in many ways 
polluted, has "phanged its original course, and 
consequently »cann@t always be followed back 
with equal certainty to its sobrces.’^ {Vide 
Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1848. 

p. 216). 

things which the other membeis of the family had quite for- 
gotten”. (j>jp. 22, 23). 

“Nor is that all for even that Proto-Aryan Language, 
as it has been reconstructed from the ruins scattered about 
in India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, is cleajly the result of a 
long, long process of thought Cp*25). 

“To us notliing seems more natural than the auxiliary 
* varb 1 am; but, in reality, no work of ait has required greater 
efforts than this little word lam. And all these efforts lie 
beneath the level of the Proto "A ryan speech”. 

“ This is what I call history in the true sense ef the word 
something really worth knowing, far more so than the scan- 
dals of courts, or the butcheries of nations.” Qip. 

26, 27 ). 

{ 

“All I wish to impress on you by way of introduction is 
that the results of the Science of Language, which, without 
the aid of Sanskrit, would never have been obtained, form 
an essential element of what we call a liberal, that is, a histo- 
rical education, — an educaticn which will enable a man to 
do what the French call S’orienterp, that is, ‘to find his 
East’, ‘his true East’, and thus to determine his real place in 
the world” {p, 31). 

“We all come from the East — all that we value mosL 

has come to us from the East” .j). 32 ( vide Max 

Muller’s "Jwdtfl. What can it Teach us”? Edition 1883. »». 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27 ,^1,^. 
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Xow, wliile advocating the theory oC the 
Aryan origin in the northeni plateaux of Cen- 
tral Asia, the t.)riental and Occidental scholars 
take tlieir stand on, and arc a}T[)arently led by, 
the fact t]):\t roforeiroes arc* macTc in the Yedic 
^vork.s to winters and cold regions of the north; 
while in tlic llig-Veda, they further maintain 
that, mention is made of the river Kubha, that 
is, the river Kabul, in Afganistim, the western 
frontier of Aryavarta, aloiifr with other rivers 
of the Pan jab and the ^Middle* Land 
including even the Ganges to the East ; which, 
therefore, make the advocates' of the theory 
suppose, that wo — the Indo-Aryans — were ini' 
mifrrants in ihc Land of the Seven Bivers, tKat 
we had emigrated from some cold region or 

w ^ O 

northern plateaux of Central Asia, and that as- 
such, we were forci<jncrs in the Land of the 
Seven Livers, qr Aryavarta. 

But, the ^acts seem otherwise, and these 
liave altogether a different tale to tell, of which 
therefore detailod particulars would be placed 
before the Leader in the sequel, as these ap- 
parently seem to have •been altogether ignored 
by the advocates of the Central Asian Theory. 
However, by wa}’ of introduction, it would 
suffice here to say, that insatiable curiosity, un- 

1 Tho chiof tunoug tlieso arc Spiegnl, Scblegel, Max- 
Miiller, Lassen, Muir, &c, some of whoso opinions wo shall. 
discuM later on. .• 
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quenchable thirst for fame, and the indomitable 
spirit of adventure, having forced our Kig-Vedic 
and Primitive ancestors to leave Aryavarta — our 
Mother-Country — we had made extensive settle- 
ments in Asia and Europe, "^Africa ap.d America, 
as would be presently shown, and had also colo- 
nised vast regions of the Arctic Circle. Yet, as 
we intensely loved our Aryan (7mc?/e-Aryavarta, 
there was uninterrupted communication between 
these our Colonies and the Mother-Land, which 
therefore, we often used to visit. 

It seems that in our Colonies of the Arctic 
regions, our ancestors had sojourned . for a con- 
tsiderable time, on account of some of the Arctic 
attractive features. For, they enjoyed there, 
genial climate and very pkasani long days. But, 
these, in turn, were followed by long tiresome 
nights and hard frost of winter. While, there- 
fore, on the one hand, reference is at times na* 
urally made in the Yedic works to the winters 
of the Northern regions, showing thereby the 
line of our conquests and Colonies from South to 
Norths or from AryS.varta to the Arctic, the 
river Kubha or Kabul of'Afganisthan seems, oii 
the other, to have been mentioned as the 
western frontier of AiyAvarta, after first des- 
cribing the rivers of the East, viz. the Ganges, 
the Yamunt, the Sarasvati, &c., in succession, as 
indicating thereby the direction of march of our 
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lioaiy ancestors from East to West, or from the 
Ganges to the Kubha, along with the other 
rivers and affluen*ts which were gradually visited 
one by one, as they had waterecL'and nourished 
the country, and as ‘they iri'igate*it*even at tlie 
present day. 

I here give below, the verses from the Rig- 
Yeda, for corroboration and easy reference, along 
with their translation as rendered into English 
by Muir, in the second volupie of The Original 
Sanshrit Texts, 2nd Ed. pp. 341, 343, 

^4 ^ ifit ^fTT 

tre’sinjT 

3Tr%?^ Ijr* 

iiHii 

^^fcrr Wn 

r4- 5fi?T4f ^r%' 

• II ^ II 

• (Rig-veda. X. 75. 5, 6.) 

^‘Gangd, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Shutudri, with 
the Parushni, l-ecewe graciously my hymn. 
AVith the Asikni, Oh! MarudvridhS,, and with the 
Yitasttl, hear^ Ar3;kiyii,»hear with the Sushom^”. 

“Unite first in thy course with the Tri- 
•shtamti, the Susurtu, the Rasa, and the Shveti; 
thou, Sindhu, (meetest) with the Kubhd, the 
Gomati, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, and with 
them art borne onward, (as) on the same car”. 
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I may here add, that such o£ the ancient 
^^edic rivers, as have been duly identified by 
‘■Oriental and Occidental scholars, are given below, 
-with their mo'dern names stated against them, 
ffor easy reference. ' 


(Shutudri)=Sutla 3 . (yn^'af). 
«r^afr (Parushni) =Kavee. (trsfr). 

(Asikni) ^ Chenab. (=^Tq’rg'). 

( Marudvridha ) = The Chenab- 
" stream after its conflu- 


ence with the Vitasta. 


(Vitasta) = Jhelam. (fRrJT). 

...•sniirgfhrT-CArjikiyd ) 

, or } =Beeas. (41 4 f^)- 
Yipat J 

(Kubh^) = Rophen or Kabul.(^rTf;'^), 

an affluent of the Indus. ■ 

(Gomati) = Gomal. ) These 

^5 (Krumu) = Kurum. j flow 

into the Indus, from the 
Y^est. 


{Vide, for corroboration of my statement, 
Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Yol. 11. pp- 
•342, 343, 344, 345, 348, 2 Ed.) 

Commencing, therefore, from the Ganges, 
which formed, for some time, the Eastern Boun- 
,dary of our Aryan Cradle, during the Eig- 
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Yedic and even pre-Rig-Vedic period, the scru- 
pulous mention of, all the rivers, in succession, to * 
the west of it (that is the Ganges), as far as the ^ 
Kubha or the Kabul river, wjiich*wf\g then con- 
sidered to JFesfem Boundary along with- 

the affluents, indicaies the direction of 

?narch of our Ancestors from East to West^ and' 
certainly not ivo\\\ West to Easf^ as erroneously 
supposed by some Oriental and Occidental scho-- 
lars, as I shall endeavour to show presently. - 
For instance, in ^Yeber’s “History of Indian 
Sanskrit Literature” {(Second Edition. Triibner’s- 
Oriental Series. 1882. pp. 3, 4), a wrong di- 
rection, of march, or of the movements and ob--, 
servations of our hoary Ancestors, seeips to haver- 
been evidently shown, tjius creating a mistal^en 
impression ; when, as a matter of fact, the line 
of progress seems to be from East to West. 
For, says Professor Weber as follows: — “In the 
more anceint parts of the Rig-Teda Samhitu, we 
find the Indian race settled on the north-western 
borders of India, the Pan jab, and even beyond 
the Panjab, on the Kubha or Kophen. The 
gradual spread of che, race from these seats 
towards the east beyond the Sarasvati and over 
Hindustan as far as the Gauges, can be traced in. 
the later portions of the Yedic waiting, almost - 
step by step”, (pp. 3, 4). 

This view is certainly erroneous, as the ai— 
rection of march of our Rig- Yedic and p?*s-Rig-- 
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Yedic ancestors appears obviously to be from-, 
the East to the West, i. e. from the G{m 2 :es to 
the Kubba, as expressed in R. Y. X. 75. 5, 6, 
and not from tJle KiibJia to the Ganges. { Vide- 
ante p/;. 68, 69, 70, 71.) ^ , 

There is one more argument to which the 
advocates of the Central Asian Question often 
refer, and endeavour stoutly to support the- 
same. I therefore venture to quote Schlegel 
who has advanced it, along with some other- 
Oriental and Occidental scholars. For, says he, 
“It is no wise probable that the migrations 
which have peopled so large a part of the globe- 
, should have commenced at its southern extre- 
mity, and ^ have been constantly directed from, 
that point towards the, Xorth-west. On the- 
contrary, every thing concurs to persuade us- 
that the Colonies set out from a Central region 
in divergent directciu. According to this sup- 
, position, the distances which the' Colonists would 
have to travel up to the time of their defini- 
tive establishment, become less immense ; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were ex- 
posed become less abrupt^ and many of the emi- 
grant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the 
temperature of the air. And where is this Central 
Country to be sought for, if not in the interior of 
the great continent, in the neighbourhood) and 
to the east of the Caspian b'ea”? (Essays “On the- 
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Origin oE the Hindus”. (Reprinted. 1842-pp. 

514-517). 

' • 

Professor Spiegel also, further argues as 
follows: — “lYe may,, therefore, at^oi^e set aside 
the supposition tliat India was the Cradle of the 
Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume with 
Lassen that their original abode is to be sought 
in the extreme east of the Iranian Country, in 
the tract, where the Oxus and Jaxartcs take their 
rise”. 

* • 

“If an important affinity is discernible 

both in language and in ideas betu'cen the 
Indians and Iranians, the reason of it is simply 
this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India,' 
and thus carried with them the largest share ol 

Indian characteristics”.* ' 

• • 

“For, it might still be imagined possible, 
that not only ,the Indians, but also Iranians 
along with them, had migrated to the countries 
on the Indus”. (Introduction to Avesta. Yol. II. 
pp. CYL &c.). 

Y^hile Professor 3Iax ]\Iuller declares that, 
“ The Zoroastrians were a colony from IsTorthern 
India. They had been together for a time with 
the people whose sacred songs have been pre- 
served to us in the Yeda. A schism took place, 
and the Zoroastrians migrated Y^estward to 

Arachosia and Persia”... (The Science of 

Language, p. 279. Fifth Edition ). And again 

7 
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lie sajs elsewhere, that “the Zoroastrians and 
iheir ancestors started from India during the 
Yaidik period can be proved' as distinctly as 
that the inhaHtants of Massilia started from 
G-reece” ( “Last Eesults of the Persian Eesear- 
ches”. p 113. Vide also “ Chips”. I. 86 ), 
maintaining that ' “At the first dawn of tradi- 
tional history, we see these Arian tribes migrat- 
ing across the snow of the HimMaya, southward 
toward the ‘Seven Eivers’ ( the Indus, the five 
rivers of the Punjab, and the Sarasvatt ), and 
ever since India has been called their home. 
That before this time they had been living in 
more Northern rigions, within the same, precincts 
■^ith the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 

Slavonians, Germans, and Celts.” “ After 

crossing the narow passes of the Hindu-Kush or 
the Him^yas, they conquered or drove before 
them, as it seems without much, effort, the ori- 
iginal inhabitants of the Taans- Himalayan 
countries. They took for their guides the prin- 
cipal rivers of Northern India ^nd were led by 
them to new homes in tlieir beautiful and fertile 
valleys.” (Last Eesults of Sanskrit Eesearches, 
in Bunsen’s Outlines of Phi. of Uni. Hist. Vol. 1. 
pp. 129, 131. Chips. 1.63-65). 

But, to suppose that there were Aryan 
emigrations from the Arctic Eegions, or Europe, 
or Central Asiatic Plateaux, is a gratuitous as- 
sumption, and has not in the least been support- 
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ed by any evidence at all. Besides, it is even 
contrary to analogy and to the fact, that emigrar. 
tions and ci\dlization have not spread in a circle^ 
but fro7n East to West. To fay, -‘therefore, that 
Aryan Colojiies set out or spread from a Centi'al 
point, is to assume things without proof. In 
fact, Aryan origin and Ai’yan Cradle seem to. be 
confined only to Aryavarta. Because, as rightly 
observed by Mr. ( afterwards Lord ) Elphiri- 
stone, “It is opposed to their (i. e. of tho 
Hindoos’^) foreign origin, tual neither in the 
Code ( of Manu ), nor, I believe, in the Yedas,. 
nor in any book that is certainly older than the 
Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence,^ 
or to a knowledge of more than the name q£ 
any country out of India. Even mythology 
goes no further than the HimMaya' Chain, in 
which is fixed the habitation of the Gods.” 
(History of India. Yol. I. p. 95. First Edition ). 

The same Eminent author, historian, and a 
statesman has further remarked that, “To say 
that it ( emigration ) spread from a central 
point is a gratuitous assumption, and even con- 
trary to analogy ; for,, emigration and civiliza- 
tion have not spread in a circle, hut from east to 
icestl' (History of India. First Ed. p. 95 ; the 
Italics are mine; vide also Chapter Y of this work, 
where I have quoted opinions with reasons, of 
Occidental Scholars and researchers of note, in 
respect of the Aryan Cradle in Apy^varta. ). 
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Thus, it seems that even the Central Asian 
Question^ does not hold water, nor does it exhibit 
any strong grounds whatever, 'for upholding this 
theory, in the face of' irrefragable Vedic 
evidence, •^-?hk;h, I humbly believe, affords a 
guiding clue to the Aryan ^adle 'in Ary^varta, 
of which, therefore, I shall endeavour to give 
the available details in the following Chapters. 

1 (c) In respect of the Cradle of Man, Dr, Moriz 
Hoernes writes as follows: — “Where should we seek the pri- 
meval home of raanland ? Opinions, even of the best known 
authorities, difEer considerably on the subject. They hesitate 
between North America, Europe, Southern Asia, and 
Australia, thus variously following diagonal lines right across 
the globe.” ( vide Dr. Moriz Hoerns’ Primitive Man, 
'Translated by James H. Loewe. p.5. Edition 1900). 

(J) In like manner, the latest descriptive volume .of 
the iSietory of India, publishedrjnder the authority of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of Stat4- for India in Cbuncil, notwith- 
standing all the copious resources at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, has declared “the Aryan controversy” to be “intermi- 
nable”, with a further remark, that according to “various 
authorities”, the “original habitat” of fao Aryan race was 
•either “ Scandinavia, the Lithuanian steppe, South-East 
Eussia, Central Asia, or India itself.” ( Vide The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. The Indian Empife. Vol. I. p 299. New 
Edition. 1907). 
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The Evidence of Srnj-iti 

• • • 

The Testimony of Occidental Researchers^ 

tn Rc?pccl ol the Arynn Crndlc In Arynvnrta. 

;o; 

Before !uiv;U)cinir :\nv Vodic or j\vostic 
proof witii repird to the Aryan Cradle in Ar}"‘i* 
varta, wo, shall first ca'^t a jxlance at the Code of 
Mann scrutiniso snoli portions of it as 

relate to the Ari/an Cradle, and see what previ-. 
ons record and impressions it brings ,to light or 
reveals in respect of oui oldc.^l traditions, trans- 
mitted as they have been’ from aoc io aoc in 

• V S' tJ 

regard io onr Am/an Home, and lianded down 
to posterity by our Big-Vedie Fore-fathers and 
their Primitive Ancestors, with liie miser’s care 
and scrupulous exactness. 

For, Mann 'following the dim yet nnef- 
faced traditions of tlie lioary antiquity of the 
Rig-Yeda (^frrjr^TfTcf iii. .33. 4; ante /;.22”) has 
described a region called Brahmavarta, ( 

ST^r^^), and this, be declares, icas created hy God 
( y£jT%l1{a‘ Nay, he even gives its boun- 
daries and .sa 3 ^s that, it lies between the rivers 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati (^T^Tcft^trg^pJtfqT' 
the one to the north and the other to 
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the south of it. Moreover, he calls these rivers 
divine ( ^cTST^f : )» because they formed the 
boundaries of the region of fiod^ ■ or perhaps 
more than thisj of the very scene of creation. 

f i^ct -c+tcl 

% %?rT%THcT sS'^Rcf II ^\S U 

( Manu’s Code. ii. 17. ) 

l^ow, the expression. God-Created-Begion 
appears to be pregnant with deep meaning, and 
to have had a very great significance. As such, 
therefore, it emphatically presents to us the firm- 
ly rooted traditional idea of the Aryan Cradle 
having been in Brahmdvarta, or broadly speak- 
ing, in the Jlegion of the river )Saraswati and 
therefore in AryS,varta and Ar}4varta alone, and 
nowhere else. For, apart from the fact that 
Manu calls it “ the scene of creation ”, he 
makes another pronouncement' pre^nanif with 
^meaning, to the effect that “ thi’s region has its 
own hoary traditions and customary usages 
( ^ 3?rgTT'- I ), handed 

down from age to age., and transmitted from 
generation to generation, which, therefore, iiasbeen 
supposed to be the only pure usage 

I ), relating to castes and mixed castes. 

cTT%5%?r 37 3TT=^R: i 

^ \\lO\ 

( Manu’s Code, ii l8. ) 
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Manu’s further statement is still more in- . 
.-tercsting and iiistractive. For, he tells us that 
‘‘the Country ol^ Kurukshetra and of the ^lat- 
; syas, of Panchiilas and Slinrasenas^ adjoins Brah- 
mdvarta (q,foresaid),* and is* included in tlie re- 
,gion known as Brahmarshi Deshi ’ (IT. 19 )• 
“From a Brahman born in this region, all men 
'Oil earth should learn their respective duties” 

'-(n. 20). 

# ^ ^^frrsTcJT: 1 1 ^01 1 

(Manu’s Code. 11. 20.) 

This declaration, therefore, coupled with 
“the notable expression that “ Brahraavarta was 
"the God-made-region”, or was ih^the scene of 
-creation^ pr( 4 -eminently* suggests the hoary fAxdi- 

■ fional idea of the Aryan Home, and gives an 
-original and 37(;t rt jyretty icell coloured picture 

■ of the genuine^ Aryan Cradle m Arydvarta. 

■ Besides, the country itself of the Arj^as seems to 

Pave been very well defined, nay, was even de- 
:signated simply for the 

.reason, that it was the scene of the origin of the 
-Aryas, ^‘who were^there* horn^ and are born over 

■ and over again’' (srnfr arsTRcf^ 5^' 
^^r^TfJTFrrcT^ : 0, as KuUuka, the commentator 

■ of Manu, well-versed in traditional history, tersely 
puts it; and this our Aryan Cradle of Aryu- 
■varta appears to be the region that is bounded 
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on the north by the Himalayan Chain, on thfr 
south by the Yindhya Mountains, and on the- 
east and west by the Eastern and the ’Western- 
Oceans. ' 

fwTTRfrsrH n 

(Manu’s Code. II. 22.) 

Moreover, after making mention of Aryfi- 
varta with all its physical boundaries, Manu 
describes this, in the next verse, as the sacrificial 

f f »• 

region^ and as being one where the deer roams 
about with native ease and freedom ( fTsur 

^1% m I ^ 

^0 He then says that, the 

country beyqnd this belongs to the foriegners ” 
qr: U Vo Ifr 

therefore, we ourselves were at all foreigners 
in, or conquerors and invaders of, or immigrants 
in, the land of AryS,varta, Manu certainly would 
ever have said that, “ the Country beyond the 
confines of Arydvarta was of the foreigners or 
belonged to i\Ilechhas.” Because, evidently enough, 
there could have been no 'propriety in using 
that expression, if we were not autochthonous 
in the land. 

All tliese investigations, however, would 
be considered but one-sided, and therefore, further 
testimony, not to say Occidental view of the 
matter, would naturally be sought. Let us, 
therefore, turn our attention to that, and see 
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'what the Western Scholars and Researchers have 
;to say on the subject. Referring to Brahma varta 
:and the reputed sUnctity of the river Sarasvati, 
Muir says, “ And even to tl^e north of the 
Tindhya, we find the country distfibuted into 
:several tracts, more or less holy, according to 
1:heir distance from the hollowed spot in the north 
lying on the bank of the river Sarasvati. 
Rirst, then, we have this small region itself, 
Brahmdvarta. This name may signify (1) either 
the region of Brahma, the Civsator, in which case, 
it may have been regarded as n some peculiar 
sense the abode of this god, and possibly the 
■scene of creation ; or (2) the region of devotion 
•or the Yedas ( Brahma ), and then it will rather 
•denote the country which was sanctified by the 
p)erformanc 9 of holy *rfi^es, and the stud5^ of 
:sacred literature. “The fourth region Ary&varta 
or the obode offhe Myas^ is yet more extensive 
"than the last, and extends within the same limits 
'Of latitude (that is, north and south from the 
Himalaya to the, Vindhya range and ) from the 
sea at the mouth of the Indus to the Bay of 
•Bengal (the eastern an^ western Oceans)” \yide 
■Original Sanskrit* Texts. Vol. ii. pp. 400-401. 
M. 1871 ]. 

The Italics, in the above quotation, are 
mine, and they deserve special attention. For, 
•even Dr J. Muir, who is a staunch adherent and 
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, advocate of the Central Asian Theory, has had! 
to admit the force of the words — ( ) 

“ the scene of creation ” — and the value of 
the expression^(3?T^fcrcf), 'Hhe abode (or Cradle)' 
of the Arya's ‘ „ 

Now, as to the further traditional testi- 
mony, I may here briefly observe, that it is not. 
only the Hindus or rather the Indo-Aryans that, 
think themselves to be autochthonous in India,, 
in consequence of the hoary traditions received. 
from father to son, but. it is also the foreigners- 
that consider India as the cradle of the Hindus. 
For, while discussing this question, Elphinstone- 
,j[n his History of India says, “It is opposed to- 
their foreign origin, that neither in the Codec 
(of Manu) nor, I believe, fin the Vedas, nor in. 
any book that is certaiiily older thail the Code,, 
is there anj* allusion to a prior residence, or to- 
a knowledge of more than thd name of any 
''icountry out of India. Even liiythology goes- 
no further than the Himdlayan Chain, in which is 
fixed the habitation of th(? gods.'’ (History of. 
India. Vol. I. 97, Second Edition). • Apart- 
from this, even Muir says, “I must, however- 
begin with a candid admission that, so far as I. 
know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the- 
most ancient, contain any distinct reference or 
allusion to the foreign oidgin of the Indians.’’ 
(Muir’s Original Sanskrit Te.xts. Vol. 11. p. 322.' 
Edition 1871). 
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I quote next from Curzon’s paper on the 
-Ancient Ar^^ans or the Hindus of India Proper, 
.-as he seems to have made very searching invest- 
digations in respect of the Arymi Cradle^ dis- 
cussed the .question 'from Ml stand-points in 
Tegard to the supposed Aryan invasion of India 
in very ancient or pre*historic times from the 
'West or the East, the Horth-AVest or the Horth- 
Hast, the North and the South, and rightly 
.pointed out the improbability of the occurrence 
of such an event, by arguing as follows: — 
“Assuming the Aryans to have been immigrants 
in India according to the opinions to which I 
have adverted, let us inquire from what quarter 
they are likely to have entered India . Firstly,* 
oould they have penetrated from fhe AFest ? 
From an examination of, the structure of* the 
Cuneiform Persic, and Zandic, the oldest forms 
■of the dialects of ancient Persia, it is evident 
that both have been derived from the Sanskrit; 
the relation which tliey bear to the latter being 
analogous to the relation of the PMi or Prakiit 
to the same, — of Italian or Spanish to Latin. 
* * 4s: * pi-oving, that the ancient Persians 
derived both the names of the personages men- 
tioned in their scriptures, and their language it- 
self, from the Aryans, and were themselves no 
•other than the descendants of a branch of the 
latter people who had seceded from their brethren 
and migrated to the west, or been expelled from. 
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their native country from the effects of religi- 
ous dissensions resulting in civil war.” pp. 194^ 
195 . 

f 

c 

“Secondly, did the Aryans enter India from, 
the north or north-west ? History "does not re- 
cord the existence of any civilised people, nor- 
are there means of ascertaining, by comparative- 
philological research or a reference to monuments,, 
the existence of any such nation at this early 
period with a language and religious system si- 
milar to those of the Aryans from whom they 
might have been descended, who could have en- 
tered India ; for, the different tribes vaguely de- 
nominated Scythians by the Greek historians, or 
Turanians ,by Firdousi and the Persian histo- 
rians, appeared several ages later in Central Asia.. 
These tribes have been shown by several autho- 
rities to be ethnically related to Scabies, Sacte,. 
Alani, Gatm, Messagetm, Gotho, and Yusti of 
} the Chinese. The Gatae by a still more recent 
authority have been identified with the Goths, 
and belong consequently' to "the Indo-Gothic- 
branch of the Aryan race-descended like the- 
precediug from the Ajl'yans , themselves.” pp.. 
195 , 196 . 

“Thirdly, did the Aryans migrate from the- 
East ? The only people who could have pene- 
trated into India from this quarter are the Chi- 
nese, who belong, I need scarcely remark, to a- 
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nice ('iitirely distinct in language, religion, laws, 

0 

and manners, fnwn the Aryans, who have clearly 
no gencalogicil relations with ^leni. I am of 
opinion, however, llfat the Aryairs in their early 
warlike (txpeditions, were soon encountered by 
the Chinese (eisL-ward. already well established 
in a nnite<l monarchy, and arre.sled in their 
at(cin])t to extend their jiower in this direction.” 

190 . . . 

'‘rourthlv. did the Aryans orimnallv issue 
from the lable-land of Tibet in the north-cast ? 
Indejiendently of the physical barrier of the, 
great chain of the Himalaya which app^iars to ha%'e 
been one of the cause*^ which determined » the 
westerly ancl north-westerly direction of the 
Aryan migrations, the .same ethnical objection 
applies to this hypothesis, as to that of their Chi- 
nese origin. If they were ever in possession of 
this region, the A^-yan element in tlie Tibetan 
physicil organisation has been erased by that of 

the Ciiinese race.’’ , 

•% 

“Fifthly, could the}’ have emigrated from 
any qiLarter originally inhabited by the Phenicio- 
Ambian or Semitic race ? Under this supposi- 
tion, words of an undoubted Semitic origin 
would long since have been found in Sanskrit. 
But, the structure of the latter, and its total dis* 

S 
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similarity to any Semitic dialect, are fatal to such 
a conjecture.”^ -pp. 196, 197.^ 

Finally, are the Aryans to be traced to an 
Egyptian c:rigin ? . Notwithstanding that Jones, 
Wilford, Bohlen, and other Orientalists, from 
certain remarkable analogies in institutions and 
manners between them, conjectured that the 
ancient Egyptians and Indians were a people of 
common origin, in contradistinction to the Heb- 
rews, Phenicians^ Arabs, and the Chino-Tartar 
race, yet jfrom the researches of Champollian, 
Lepsius, Bunsen, and other Egyptologists, in 
deciphering the hieroglyphics, and fixing phone- 
" tic values to the symbols ascertained to be alpha- 
betical characters, it would appear that the 
language of that ancienC people, judged from 
those results, belongs rather to the Semitic fa- 
mily, which would seem to separate them at 
once from... ...the Aryans, thus rendering the 

■ descent of the latter from the former highly im- 
probable.’’ 197, 198. {Vide th.Q Journal of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society of Grreat Britain and 

Ireland. Yol. XYI, 1854, Part 11.) 

- <1 - 

1 Sanskrit terms, on the contrary, have penetrated into 
the Semitic languages, as has been shown by Lassen, Gese- 

nius, and others, in the names of a variety of objects 

Arabic Sandal Latin Santalum, Sanskrit Chandana, 

(English) “Sandal-wood;” Arabic ais, in the sense of 

" existence”, Sanskrit sUT (as) “to be”, and numerous other 

words which cannot be here noticed at length.” (p. 

^lote). 
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entered India Proper from some external re- 
gion; on the contrary, the faqts above delineated 
point to the conclusion that the rise, progress 
advanced in the arts, and civilization of these 
remarkable people, are the grow^h'-of their own 
land, developed during the course of long ages, 
and communicated to other nations sprung 
partly from themselves and partly from other 
primitive races.” iyide Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society^ of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. XVI. May 1854. Part 11. 'p. 199). 

Thus, even according to Curzon’s views, it 
appears from all stand-points that, we Indo- 
Aryans were autochthonous in Arydvarta or 
India Prdber, that other nations had received 
th6ir lessons from us, arid that we had imparted 
our own civilization to them. This statement, 
therefore, of Curzon, exactly t/rilies with what 
has been said by Manu in 11. 2/), 22 ( vide ante 
pp. 77-80). And last but not least, the same 
emdite writer and accute researcher says, ‘‘Xo 
monuments, no records/ no traditions of the 
Aryans ever having originally occupied as Aryans, 
anv other seat, so far as can he ascertained to the 
present time, than the plains to the south-west 
of the Himalayan Chain, bounded I))- the two 
seas defined by lilanu-raemorials as exist in the 
histories of other nations Avell known to have 
migrated from their primitive abodes, can b? 
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found in Indin." ( .lonrnnl. K. A. S. of Groat 
P»rit.-in and Iivlaud. Vol. XVI. May 185-i. Part 
II. I’cu'i. 


rn''i<'u-, Crni^'.-i*~.i l'n;ncli >\u*inf — Avritc-s 
in nn.-qnivoc*] ;<'rn!s !ha;. “Jf {hero is a country 
on i-arth irjnrii rai} ’i/islh; chnin flu JioruniV OJ 
ha -Wi'j li'( ■! ///• ('fiulf III fhr hununi racc^ or 
nt Ira,^' i'tn yr< nr oj prijnitivr riviihdliou, tin' sitc- 
rr,<Sivr ih'i'th'janr/ifs of irhirh carrici) inhi fill 
parts OJ f/u am'iraf irorhf and rvrn bcjiond, the 
bh'S'iajs oj' l-noirhuljr which is the .second life of 
man. that roiiniri/ assuraHi/ is India." ( Tlic 
Itaiirs are mine. ). 

Moreover, e.ven in this connection of the' 
.\r)/aa /lanir in Arj/dvaria and lici^ extensive 


cclunies abroad. M. Luui^ dacohiot, a 1‘Vc^ich 
Savant, say.-^, ‘‘India is tlui world'.s cradle; tliencc 
it is, that thecojnmou mother in .sending forth 
her cliildren eve.n to the ntmo.st We.st, lias, in un- 
fading testimony of our origin bequeathed us 
tlie legacy of her language, her laws, her morale, 
her literature, and her* religion”, p. VJT. 

“Traver.sing Per.si;i, Arabia, Pgypt, and 
even forcing their’ivay to the cold and cloudy 
north, far from (he .sunii}' .soil of tlieir birth ; 
in vain they may forget their point of departure, 
tlieir .skin may remain brown, or become white 

from contact with snows of the V'’e.st” 

pp VTI. YIII). 
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‘'Science now admits, as a truth needing no 
. fai'cher demonstration, that all the idioms of 
antiquity were derived from the far East ; and 
thanks to the labours of In^dian philologists, our 
modern languages have there found fheir deriva- 
tion and their roots.” 

‘'■j\ianou inspired Egyptian, HebroWj 
Greek, and Roman legislation, and his spirit still 
permeates the whole economy of our European 
laws.” . , 

“But, this is not all.” 

“The emigrant tribes, together with their 
laws, their usages, and their language, earned 
with them equally their religion, — their pious 
memories 'bf the Gods of their home which they 
we're to see no morq — of their domestic gods 
whom they had burnt before leaving for ever.” 

p. VIIL 

*'■ vSo in returning to the fountain head, do 
we find in India all the poetic and religious tra- 
ditions of ancient and modern peoples. The 
worship of Zoroaster, the symbols of Egypt, the 
mysteries of Eleusis and the priestesses of Vesta, 
the Genesis and prophecies ° of the Bible, the 
morale oi the Samian .sage, and the sublime 
teaching of the pliilosopher of Bethlehem.” ( La 
Bible Dans L’ Inde. Preface, p. IX. Edition 
1870 ). 

Similarly, in his work India in Greece^ Mr, 
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Tocorkc ^vntCA lh:U, “Tljo mighty human tide 
that jvissi'd (he harrier oC tlie Punjab, rolled on- 
\Yanl towards its doslined channel in ICurope 
and in Asia, to fuHil its bcnelicon^ oflice in the 
moral fert111»’.a(ion of the world.” (India in 
Greece. y>. :1G. ."^econd Kdition) 

Ag;iin, Count Pjornstjerna also says, ‘‘It is 
tliere ( in ^ryCix',irta ) we must seek not only 
for the cradle of the BrAlimin religion, but for 
(lie cradle of the hiirh civilizatio*!! of tlie Hindus, 
which "raduallv extended itself in the West to 
Ethiopia, to l^gypt.. to Phaaiicia ; in the liast to 
Siam, to China, and to dajian ; in the South to^ 
Ceylon, to dava, and to Sumatra ; in the Xortji 
to Persia, to Caldaw, and to Colchis, whence it 
came to Greece and to Home, and at length to 
the remote abode of tlic IIy[)crbore;m.'5.” (Theo- 
gany of the Hindoos p. 1G8), 

* 

Lastly, I w’ould only quote here an extract 
from the writing? of ^Monsieur Delbos, in regard 

''' * y\ 

to the Myan Cradle in Arydvarta, and finish 
this Chapter. Foy, .sa^’s he, “The influence of 
tliat civilization, worked out thousands of years 
ago in India, is around and about us every day 
of our lives. It pervades every corner of the 
chilizcd world. Go to Americsi and you find 
here, as in Europe, the influence of that civiliza- 
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lion which came origmally fi'om^ the banks of the 
■ Ganges.-^ . c 

Tlius, th&se and other Western scholars and 
researchers^ as'also 'authord of not^ have pro- 
pounded and apparently accepted the Aryavartic 
Theory, as they were obviously led by internal 
and external evidence to believe, that the Hin- 
doos or rather the Indo-Aryans are autochthon- 
ous in India ; that they had emigrated from 
Aiyavarta eithei^ in quest of new lands, or for 
quenching their insatiable thirst for curiosity, 
or probably for fame and conquests abroad ; that 
they had established magnificent colonial Empire 
' in distant climes; and that they had settled them- 
selves ovei^‘ extensive regions far to the North 
and the South, to the Jl^ast and the West of 
Arydvarta,-the very fountain-head and the scene 
of cfeatioiii nay the very Cradlecof the Aryans. 


1 The Italics in tlie above extract are mine. ( The 
Author). 




(Ehapter VI. 

THE EYipENCE OF SHRUTI 

OR 

Tlic Ycjdic Tci^tiin^ny, 

' • AND 

The due to the Aryan eradlcin Aryavarta 

:o; 

Having already shown in Cliaptor lY, that 
neither the Arctic Tlicory, nor tlic European 
Hypotliesis, nor for tlie matter of tliat even the 
Central Asian (h>^-'’tion, presents any grounds 
or satisfactory proof, for maintaining the sup- 
position of the Aryan Cradle in any of these . 
regions, I think it desirable at thjs stage to 
advert to the matter-of%fact Vcdic testimony as 
jwomised before (/>/). 20,2*1), in view of placing 
before the header the rcfjuisite clue to the Aryan 
Cradle /h Ary'i\*art(i, or the renowned Land of the 
Seven lUvers. 

Now, with all deference to European 
scholarshij) and resein'cln it is certainly very 
singular, ( singular because not consistent with 
our Indian traditicvis, mly, even contrary to the 
Yedic testimony ), to find, barring a few emi- 
nent exceptions, learned men of the Orient and 
the Occident, seriously maintaining that the 
Tndo Aryans forchjncrs in, and Conquerors 
of, the Land, of the Seven Hirers ( ) 
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ol Ary^varta ,* when, as a matter of fact, there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever to, support the 
statement, except speculation, conjecture, and 
guess'work. And even Muir, not to mention 
other scholars,' has admitted the fact by saying, 
“I must, however, begin with a candid admission 
that, so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit 
books, not even the most, ancient, contain any 
distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin 
of the Indians. ” ( Vide Muir’s Original Sans- 
krit Texts. 7o], ll.'p. 322. Edition 1871). 

In like manner, the contention that Dasyus 
or Asuras were of non’ Aryan Origin, or that 
^Hill-tribes of India were the aborigines of the 
Qountry, is also ‘without any foundation, and as 
such, evidently open to , objection. But, apart 
from this, even in this respect, Muir himself 
admits as follows : — “ I have gone over the 
names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in the 
Rig -Veda, with the view of discovering whether 
" any of them could be regarded as of non- Aryan 
...origin; but I have not observed any that 
appear to be of this character. ” {Vide Muir’s 
0. S. T. Vol. II. p. 387., Edition 1871 ). Simi- 
larly, Curzon also has very pertinently observed, 
“ To assume that such ( hill ) tribes are the 
aborigines of India, or that they are more an- 
cient than the early civilised Aryan Hindus, is to 
maintain the reverse of what facts, based on the 
results of comparative philological researches, 
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Of) 

iiuiicUo. ’’(I'n/r 1'ho »lournnl of tlie Koval A?ia- 
tic Society of (m'at Bi itainjand Ireland. Yol.X VI. 
ISr)-]. Part 11. />.* 1S7 ). 

• 

In the eircinn^tance.';, there ’.appear no 
Cfrounds whatever to maintain that wc Indo- 
Aryans wore or iminujranL'^ in the 

land of the Seven Kivor.s. On the contrary, all 
our fnvlitions prove and shoir thai we arc an- 
tovhdo^noiw iti Ari/'U'ar{n, 

, • 

B!..*;ide5 this, there are yet other fact.s of 
Ktlll more imj»ortancc and of greater Jiiagnitudc, 
which, therefore, cannot be lost sight of, nor 
even lightly .set aside, nor ignored in the least . 
on any acoonnt, as they prove f/tc Arifcm Cradle 
in Arph'arta, I'or, they relate to the nv3St 
weighty evidence in the Kig-Veda.’ itself, which, 
as we all know, is not only the most original 
and important document, but is also t/ic most 
frustwortln/, and of even greater value than that 
of the Avesta, cspeci.'illy as the source.? of its 
stream have contiliued fuller, nay even purer 
and ti'ucr to its original character, as rightly 
observed by Profes.sor Roth {vide ante pp. 65,66). 

I shall, therefore, make only a passing reference 
to it for the purposes of this chapter, as I intend 
giving details thereof subsequently. 

1 ( fi ) J^onnido.A. Hiigor.in niao, in Iiia JVrf/c India, 

Blyles the Hig-Voclii tlio ‘‘ Dock of Books (Vide Vodic 
India ” jj. ISS, Edition 1895 ). 
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To begin witb, we find our Primitive Pro- 
genitors-the hoary ancestors, of our extremely 
ancient Rig-Yedic Fore-fathers-odserving in M 
very Land of the Seven Rivers 
no where else, the first showers of rain^ trickling 
down on Earth, caused by Indra after destruc- 
tion of Yritra", which, in fact, was but the 
usual phenomenon of Nature. 

This, therefore, having come under their 
observation forjhe first time, it was supposed by 
.our Primitive Progenitors to be the first heroic 

( 6 ) Ib like manDer, Max Muller sajs that ‘‘ The 
Veda, I feel convinced, will occupy scholars for centuries 
to come, and will take and maintain forever its position as 
the mosl ancient of books in the library of mankind ", 
''Ffrfc The Rij-Veda — Savihila. Translated and explained bf 
F. Max. Muller, M. A , Lt.. d,-. Vol. I Edition 1869. Pr^ 
face p. X. ) 

1. Because, this sort of obsirration, in respect of the 
Nature’s phenomena appears to have been made/?* no region 
wTiaievcr predowsly, by our Primitive Progenitors, other tlmn 
Aryavarta — the Land of their origin. For, bad their Cradk 
been really either in the Arctic tract, or in Europe, or 
even in Central Asia, the reference to the first showers of 
rain would naturally have beer, in respect of any of tiie 
aforesaid regions, arid certainly not in respect of /Iryuvarfn. 
But, as the latter only was their Cradle Land, the reference 
as regards the first showers of rain wds obviously in respect of 
this land. Vide also ante pp 21,22,71, which distinctly denote, 
iht direction of our march from East to West and North, &c. 

2. Since, Vritra evidently represents Clouds, while 
Indra or bis thunder-bolt represents lightning, which having 
pierced through the Clouds, had opened the gates of water, 
caused the fall of rain in (he Land of the Seven Rivers, and 
made these ( UE t' Ut WO deiw. 
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were considered by our simple minded Primilive 
Ancestors to be the work o£ the all-pervading 
and omnipotent diyine Power, then designated 
as Indra (?rsr^), who, by means o£ ligliinmg, 
or rather his thunderbolt having 

effectual!}^ destroyed Vritra that represented 
clouds and was supposed to be the first and the 
oldest- of the (Cloud) serpents n 

P. Y. I 32. 3 ; R. V. L 32. 5), 

had made the Scipta Sindhus or the Seven Ri- 
vers of Arydvarta flow 

R. Y. 1. 32. 12). 

But, even if the first showers of rain were 
• observed by our Frimitive Progenitors, and the 
Seven Riv/ 2 rs were let flow by Indra, that does 
not absolutely solve the extremely difiScult pro- 
blem as regards the scene of onr Aryan Cradle. 
For, the chief and tlie most important question 
that stares us in the face is, Which was the 
Region vfh&VQ our Primitive Ancestors had seen 
the assemblage of clouds, the storm and lightn- 
ing, the subsequent down-pour of water, or 
the first showers of rahd' ? And fortunately for 
us, we find, as it were, d ready reply to this, in 
the Rig-Yeda itself. For, it says that, “Indra 
had hurled down and killed deceitful Yritra 

1, Rig-Veda, I. 32. 3. 

2. As between Indra and Vritra {the Great Cloud Ser- 

jicTit), the former is still tiia more ancient: jt ffgWCr 

Tvnrr strct ff nm c^rw n 3 n (-«« no y, jo. 3). 
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{•n%f...iTI^n'iR ), that, was hjina 

<».•! (he ;]}•(■ (If ]v.' V. 

II. 1 1 . '-O This, in other words, 

means lliat the clouds wore liavcrini^ on the 
^reat river h'indiiu or^ tin; Imlus,* oi^e of the re- 
nowned J^evgi Uiver.s of Ary=‘'Vn'(n, and the 
liiilitnin^ or Indra'^ tlnnulcrhoU having jnerced 
through them, there was the fall of rain in the 
region. X<nv, thi- happimed to he, or at any 
rate was thought to he, ihc fn\<f nhscrvafio}) of 
our I’rimitive Ancestors, and it was naturally 
.supj)o.'ed to he prc-anmcnihi f hr first heroic deed 
of Jiidra, and the memorable exploit nchici- 
di b}' Him, e.‘^j)ecially for the reason, that the 
gates of water, that were kei)t; closed and .sealed 
b\’ \Titr.a, were innnedialely thrown open, after 
the destruction of the hatter i)y the former, and. 
then, the Seven River.s were made t;p flow, uU 
at once. , 

]\rorcover, this feat of Indni having been 
executed on the Indus where Vritra teas lyinp 
( ... ... ), and therefore, 

a fortiori, in thr-.-dfon of the Sarosrnii, this latter 
river has rifjhtly claimed, like Indra, the epithet of 
""the Killer of Vritra f and as such, seems to have 
been (ipihj called in K. V. VL Gl. 7. 

If, however, some scholar.s* deem the river Sara- 

svati to be the Indus, neferred to in this verse, 

• 

1 Ab for inatunce, Griflitli tliiiiks iliat, “tlio dcHcrip- 
lion {;ivcn in llio text can liardly n]i|)ly to tlic Hinall Btreiiin, 
Rcnernlly known nnclcr tliav nuino ; and from thia niul oilier 
nuBP:i <;08 which will hi- noticed ;i 3 they occur, it Hooina ])ro- 
hable thiit SaniHviiti ia ulao niiother imine of Sindlin or the 
Indus.” (FfV/c Gridiili’B TrnuBlntion of the Hip-Vedii. Vdl. 
l.p. G31. Edition 189G ; Vol. 11. o. 90. 11. V. VII, 96. 1. 
Edition 1897). 
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, (E. Y. yl, 61. 7), and consider that Sarasvatu 
. is but another name o£ the Sindhu or the- 
« Indus, even then, the evidence becomes equally 
strong, if notstronger still, as it supports .the- 
statement ' and corroborates the fact, that our- 
Primitke Ancestors had beheld' and got the 
first sho>i:ers of vain on the bosom of the great' 
Indus. ( Vide ante pp. 96,97,98,99). 

In the circumstances, our Progenitors- 
• having observed the first showers of rain in the- 
vei'y region of the river Indus or the great 
Sindhu and no where- 

else, we may certainly recognise, in this potent 
fact, the first clue to the Aryan Cradle in Aryd- 
yaria, and a Icey to the solution of the problem, 
of the Aryan Cradle. „ 

Further on, we find that the next observa- 
tion of om' Primitive Progenitors was the rise of 
^-'the morning Dawn and of the Sim, in whose re- 
fulgent light, the former was ateorbed by the- 
latter. But, our Kig-Yedic poets, instead of tell- 
ing this in the ordinary plain I:\nguage, declare in. 
their usual mystical waj^ that, subsequent to the 
destruction of Yritra and the^ consequent fall of 
rain . .E. 1. :12. 4), 

Indra had created the Dawn and the Sun ( aTT- 

Y 1. 32. 4 ), which,, 
among other e.xploits of his ( 5 cl'??TlT'Sr 

srtrt 1 E. ,v. 1 , 32. 1 ),. 
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wcro reckoned as the second and the third heroic 
deeds. Now, tlic fu’st tiling with wbicli we are 
here concerned, in regard to the fact, after the 
creation of /he Jdainn and the Snnd'i!^, where was 
the Deuen jir^t /con ? And where was the Sun 
first observed t)j/ our Primitive Progenitors ? A 
reply to this qner}- Avould serve as another key 
to the solution of the Aiyail problem, aiicl the 
second cine to the Aryan Cradle in AryavarLa. 
AYe shall, therefore, as usual, seek the assistance 
•of the Kig-Veda, even in this 'matter. In llig- 
A^cda IV. 30. 8, IV. 30. 9, and many other 
places, we find Ushas ( 3 ’q'?T ) or the Dawn re- 
presented as the daughter of the sky or Dyaus 
( fs-q-;...fr‘|cr5c...-jqTO B. V. IV. 30. 9^, 

while. ludra ( meaning ^he sun, as in ilig-A^eda 
I. G. 3; lA^.. 26. 1; X*. 89. 2) appears 

to be described as having *‘^crusheel her'^ i. e. the 
Dawn. R. V. lAC 30.9). 

Subsequent to this, another verse states to say 
'that,_ ‘‘ U.shas had fled away affrighted” ( 

because ‘‘her car was smash- 
ed by Indra,” that is the Sun 

qr I , R. V. IV. 30. 10.) 
This, undoubtedly,* is the morning phenomenon, 
-and conveys naturall}^ the idea that the 
Tsplendour of the Dawn or the morning light, 
having first appeared, had disappeared, after a 
Avhile, in the refulgent rays of the Sun, after 
dhe latter’s appearance on the horizon.' 
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Accordingly, from the evidence found in 
the most ancient document-the Rig-Yedaj-we 
perceive that after the first observation by ovr 
Primitive Ancestors in the region of the river 
of the fail of rain — which Iras ’been des- 
cribed in the Ixig-Veda as the first heroic deed 
of Indra, since, the Rainfall was caused by his 
having first destroyed Yritra, — they had nc.d 
seen the Daini in her dazzling splendour, as also, 
■the Sail, in the region of tlie River Yipash\ 
■engulfing her in his rays •of’ unsurpassable 
brilliancy. The creation of these, therefore, viz. 
of the Dawn and the Siniy was, among other 
•exploits, supposed to be the second and the 
third heroic deed of Indra ; and their observation, 
moreover, by our Primitive Ancestors, in the 
Land of the iSeven Rivers,,muy be said to he^the 
■second chic to the Aryan Cradle in Ary&varta. 

1. Tills river is tlio modern Bceas, and Yaska, the 
Indian Etyinologiist,* identifies it with the river Arjikiya 

■ \ « xs). 

This, therefore, is certainly tlio terrestrial river of the Pau- 
jab, and not an imaginary onje. For, it appears under its an- 
other name Arjikiya in the string of rivers men- 
tioned in the oft quoted verso (§TRr W »i»t 

R. V. X. 1b- 5).* Alax Muller, therefore, ob- 
serves that, “It was probably on the Vipash (later Vipasha), 
a north-western tributary of the Sutledgo that Alexander’s 
army turned back. The river was then called Hyphasis; 
Pliny calls it Hypasis, a very fair approximation to the Ve- 
■dic Vipash, which means ‘unfettered.’ Its modern name is 
JBias or Bajah.” (What Can India Teach us? p. 172. 
Pldition 1883). 
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All this, however, does not appear 'in so 
raaiiv distinct words in the Rif?-Veda, For, ■ 
the Yedic Poets seem to hare conveyed the idea 
in their own't mvvstical way, not to say in 
metaphorical speech.. And" yet, the metaphor is 
certainly very beautiful and complete, the 
description most graphic, and the real phenomena 
of Nature forcibly expressed in terse language. 

Thus, by this means, another opportunity . 
seems to have been taken by our ancient Rig- 
Vedic Poets to suggest the origin of the Aryan 
Cradle and also the idea, that it was in the re- 
^on of the river Vipush, or, broadly speaking, in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, and that our 
Primitive Fore-fathers had seen the first //y//i',next 
a;£ter they had observed the first drops of ivaier 
in this very land {vide ante pp. 96^ 97, 98, 99, 
100, lOl). Since, had our Primitive Progeni- , 
tors been immigrants in this Land of the Seven 
■Rivers, as has been erroneously supposed by 
>me, and had they come hither either from the 
Arctic Regions, or Europe, or Central Asia, they 
certainly, having been very ahde observers of 
Nature, would have watched and noticed all these 
natural phenomena, vizf. the ^ fall of rain, the 
morning light, and the subsequent rise of the Sun, 
«ven in tliose regions, before they had put their 
foot on the soil of Lndia. Na}^ they would, 
undoubtedly have made a special mention of 
the fact, if at all they had seen the phenomena , 
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first, in anj oE the regions oE the Arctic, or oE 
Europe, or oE Central Asia, as they liave actually 
done in rcEerence* to the I^and oE the Seven 
Eivers. But, as nothing oE the kind, in res- 
]>ect oE the 4'’ctic Regions, or Europe, or Central 
Asia, appears to have been recorded anywhere 
in the Rior-Vcda — the most ancient document 
in the ^Yorld, whose sources have contimicd fuller, 
purer, and truer to their orifinal character — (vide 
ante/)/). G5, GG, 05, GG,), it naturally follows that 
the particular and the ever merndmble mention of 
the three aforesaid jihenoraena of Nature, viz. 
the fad of l\ain, the rise of the Daim and of the 
Sun, and their y/)’.''Y observation by our Primitive 
Ancestors, afford, I think, signiGcant clues t^ 
the Arrian Cradle in Arrjavarta. 

Obviougly, the occuixence oE these phAio- 
mena appears to have been described in the 
;isual mystical Ignguage of the Rig-Yeda, as but 
-some of the prinvtry heroic deeds of Indra in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers. OE these, the first 
having caused thcj'aU of rain by the destruction 
of Yritra, had made the Seven Rivers oE Arya- 
varbi flow, and thus had given water to our 
Primitive Aryan Ancestors while, subsequent to 
this, the creation of the Dawn and the Sun 
having given light to our Aryan Progenitors, 
that was considered as the second and the third 
heroic deed oE Indra. respectively (Vide ante /)/).- 
09, 100, 101,102,103). 
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But, apart from these gifts, we again find 
Indra giving to the Sacrificing Ary a, nay, to the 
Primitive Aryan Progenitor Mann, also the Land 
of the Seven' Rivers I 

^0 y. after destroying the^ Cloud- Serpent 

and making the Seven Rivers flow in the Land, 
by throwing wide open the closed gates of 
water ( JHTTf 

^n% w y. I ; mj 

I W.o ^0 y. ^). Nay, we even seethe 

river Sarasvati fiiUng waters to, and also obtain- 
ing land for, the sacrificing Aryans or the 
Pcvas |crr%f:rT%-^4^...i s'h 

scRTd^ vgqii wfT st^rtr u %o 

5. \\ 

•> 

' Here, however, such of the, Oriental and 
Occidental scholars who are advocates of, or be> 

, lieve in, the Aryan Invasion of India, who sup- 
pose, perhaps erroneously, thaj the Aryan In- 
vaders were preceded by the Dravidian Settlers, 
and who further maintain that the Aborigines- 
of the Land of the Seven Livers were other 
than the Aryans, will naturally doubt my afore- 
said allegations in respeCt of .the Aryan Cradle 
in Arydvarta, and question the veracity of ray 
statement, by asking, “ Where is tbe proof of 

all this ? “ How do von know that Indra had 

•> 

achieved the alreadv mentioned three heroic 

t/ 

needs for the primitive Aryan Man 1 On what 
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grounds do you say that the rain-fall was caused 
in the Land of tbe Seven Rivers, for the sake 
•of, and to give, first and before ally water to the 
Aryan man ” ? Where is the evidence that it 
was to the.A’rvan man, that Indra had, in ad- 
■dition to water, given light, and even land in the 
Region of the Seven Rivers, tvhere he had Ms 
07'igin ” ? "And can it be shown by chapter and 
verse from the Rig- Veda itself, as it is the old- 
est and the most genuine document m the world, 
that Indra had done this all for Mann, the first 
Saerificer, or the Brahman-worshipper, or say 
the first Aryan man ? ” In reply to this, there- 
fore, I may be allowed to say that, it is in the - 
Rig-Veda and the Rig- Veda only, thri.t we shall 
be able to find the requisite evidence in respect 
•of the afores&id queries ? ’ Turning, therefore, 
■to this invaluable document, we perceive that, 
it was for Mann— first Aryan man-{ 

R. V. IV. 28. 17 , or the Saerificer (^'1^ 

R. V. IV. 26. 2. or the BrAhmana ( R, V. 
I. 101. 5 ), or say Vie Aryan Progenitor himself 
R. V. IV. 26. 2), that Indra had first 
made the waters flow t 

R. V, IV. 28. 1 * ... f 1% 

-JTrq’nr I R. V. IV. 26. -2 ; 377 

377 ^?^ I R. Y. I. 101. 5 ), after 

•destroying the Cloud — Serpent on the great 
Indus 1 and there- 

by throwing wide open the closed gates, of 
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11. Y. II. 11. 9). But, more than this, Indra had 
■even given UgJii to the Arya ( arqnrfofFjqiTH?!?!!' 

U R. Y. II. 11. 18 ), by* creating the 

JDawn and the Sun (aTTF^t R.Y. 

1.32. 4^), first seen on the Vipnsh. (antejiop. 21,100, 
101,102), after destroying the first and the oldest 

Cloud-Serpent, ( 

R. YI. 32, 4). And as if to corroborate the fact, 
we find even the Ashvins creating this great 

light for die Arya ( arf^HT ^ 

I B. Y. I. 117, 21 ), as also Agni doing 

the same for this first Aryan man ( ccTH .37^ 

,.. I R. YIR 5. 6.) 

Nay, after making the requisite provision, 
first of loater and then’of light, for the sacrificing 
Arya, as a’ ready shown, Indra had, in view of 
affording shelter to him, also given him land, as 
-said in the Eig-Yeda ( 37^ . R. 

A . lY, 2G. 2 ). And again, I may here draw 
the attention of the Reader to the words “ for 
the Arya (STT^TI^ ), in the aforesaid quotations 
from the Rig-Yeda (ante/jp 106-108), and request 
him to particularly note the expressions the fall 
gfrain on the Indus ( I ante 

pp. 21, 98, 99, 100), the showers of water for 
the Arya in the Land of the iieven Riveis{^V^A- 
HT^iVr^cns-... 1 

I ante p 106), the giving of first light to the 
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'Arya (tTq-JTPTrsrfiF?^ K. V. L 10l'5 ^ JIT mean- 
ing Ughi and even waiei\ ante p, 1 07), by the 
creation of the Dawn and the San in the said 
land (3^ i| I f ... anW/7.^108), and 
even the gift <^/’^land to' the Arga ( Srt* 
?TT<lW)...ante p 106), as these liave an important 
bcarinsr on. and siraiiicance all their own in res- 
pect of, the Aryan Cradle in Arydvarta, espe- 
cially as the desti-nction o£ the Serpent or the faU 

of rain was seen on the Ljdas, and even the 

• • 

Daicn and the San were seen rising on the hori* 
zon of the rivei’ Vip&shCi or ^^ipat in the 
Land of Seven Rivers of Aryavarta ( vide ante 
pp 100,102,103). 

Now, as the Rig- Veda, the most ancient* 
record of the world and jfche founiain-source ,of 
all, pre-eminently declares that it was only the 
Aryan man, and none else, that had first ohserv' 
ed the fall of Rajn and obtained water from 
IndiCA, first and before all, in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers and no where else ; as, moreover, 
it shows that he had also seen the first ray of 
Light even in this very fiand. and no where else, 
the natural and irrefragable conclusion would be 
that A(5(/7 ;c Aryan man) only, and none else, ms the 
original inhabitant • of , and was autochthonous 
in, the Land of the Seven Rivers ( vide ante 
pp 107,108). Evidently, no other raceor people 
were autochthonous in, or the aborigines of, nay, 
had even previously occupied the country, 
especially as our Primitive Aryan Ancestors never 
conridered themselves foreigners or immigrants 
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in the land ; nor is there any the least evidence of, 

nor the slightest reference of any kind to, their 

having been so, in the colossal ‘Sanskrit Literature 

or elsewhere, 'as has been plainly admitted by 

even Western Scholars ( vide ante pp 82, 94). 

< ' 

There is again one more important point 
which also requires due consideration, but 
which evidently appears to have been altogether 
ignored, or at any rate does not seem to have 
secured the due attention from the stand-poiut 
that it really deserved. We all know that Soma- 
sacrifice is the oldest of all, and as such, even 
Oriental and Occidental scholars have admitted 
the fact. For instance, Mr. Tilak says, “That 
"the Somar-sacrifice is an ancient institution, is 
an?ply proved by parallel rites in the Parsi 
scriptures ; and whatever doubt we may have 
regarding the knowledge of Soma in the Indo- 
European period, as the word is not found in 
the European languages, the system of sacrifices 
can be cleai’ly traced back to the primeval age. 
Of this sacrificial system, the soma-sacrifice may, 
at any rate, be safely taken as the oldest repre- 
sentative, since it forma 'the main feature of the 
ritual of the Pig- Veda, and a whole Mandala of 
114 hymns in the Rig-Veda is dedicated to the 
praise of Soma”. ( Vide Mr. B. G. Tilak's work* 
The Arctic Borne in the Vedas. Edition 1903 
pp. 205, 206.) 
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In like manner, Dr. Windischmann argues 
that, “We may reasonablj' assume that they 
(i. e. conceptions of the old nature-worship ) 
were possessed in common long before the sepa- 
ration of the Arian race into thC Indian and 
Irdnian branches that'the}' form pArt of the (al- 
ready existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Veda, and that they had 
been inherited from the most primitive tradition. 
Such traditions are, indeed, comparative!}" few.” 
“But, by far the most remarkable analogy is 
that which exists between the Haoraa of the 
Zendavesta and tlie Soma of the most ancient 
BrAhmanical books, an analogy which is not con- 
fined to some few features of the legend, but ex- 
tends to the entire Soraa-worship of tlie early 
Arian race.” 

“ Haoma and Soma are names (^ymologi- 
cally identical.” “ It jvas unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient 
Indian worship.” 

“The worship of Haoma is placed anterior 
to Yima, that is to the commencement of Iranian 
ci^"ilization ; and in fact is declared to be the 
cause of that happy period. The Big-Afeda 
also refers to this iTigh antiquity of the Soma- 
worship, when (I, 91. 1) it says of Somad ‘By 

1. For facility of reference, 1 give tho original verse 
here belo-n* : — • 

aw spjflcft w TcwioTsnwr tfixrJ « 

(^=%o9.'i3.9)- 

Soma was personified and styled ns King V. 

1. 91. 5, 8) on account of the unrivalled qualities thereof. 

1 et, our Eig-Vedic ancestors knew that Soma was an 
and that it belonged to the Vegetable Kingdom. For, 

says the Eik-Poet “ cW "W H t' 

9 - '^ 3 - ^)- 
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thy gtiidance, 0 brilliant ( Soma ), our courage- 
ous fathers have obtained treasures among the 
gods. {Vide “Dissertation on the Soma Wor- 
ship of the Arians”. ) 

It, however, appears that the Perso- Aryans, 
after schism' and separation, and' probably ex- 
pulsion too, from the Land of the Seven Rivers 
could.iiot get thegenuine Soma from AryS,varta, 
where only it grew, and was indigenous. They, 
therefore, were, in all probability, put to the 
necessity of substituting another plant for it, 
and quite unexpectedly, this our statement seems 
to have been very well corroborated by in- 
dependent evidence. For, in the “Dissertation 
on the Soma Worship”, we find Dr. AVindisch’ 
manu writing as follows : — “The fact that the 
Magians offered up a plant was known to Plu* 
ta'tch, but what this -plant was i& not certain”. 
“.,.The planP seems to have changed with the 

1. This Land of the Secen Rivers, tho Perso-Aryans 

fcne^7 very well by the name o£ the Sajita^Siudhis (nR- 
fflllTtr:), which, however, was corrupted into Tlajita Jlendu 
after they loft their cradle land of Aryavarta, and finally 
settled in Iran. „ 

2. (a) I may here observe that our Vedic Soma is ydhic' 

i*/i, light brown, or of golden hue itR: I 

’.), and not white like that of the Iranians, who seem 
to have adopted and substituted some oihtr plant in place 
of the yennine Soma of the Land of the Seven Rivers, when 
they could not obtain this from Aryavarta (F/de infra p.llo). 
Besides, tho Indian Soma-juicois pungent (rfmnifnim: 

I. 23. 1), while the Iranic Iloama juice is sweet (F*V/e infra 
p. 117, Note 3), 
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locality ; and //le Soi)ia~plant‘ of the Indians does 
not appear to he the same as the Baoma of the 
Persians ; at least, •the latter afirm that their 
sacrifeial plant does not grow in Lidia. Ahura 
Mazda causes the ichitohaoma to grow among 
the numerous 'kinds of trees''. ( The Italics, 
which are mine, deserve special attention. The 
Author. ) 

Bnt, apart from this, we have fortunately 

got even additional testimony to confirm the 

— 

(h) It nppenrB, that at tinioF, tilt: genuino Somn was not 
available even in India, and during Vedic times also, scar- 
city was keenly felt. Reciuisito steps, therefore, seem to 
have been timely taken then, to issue authoritative mandates 
for using and substituting the herb known by the name of 
PutiJea and Phalgum^ in place of tho genuine Soma. For, 
it is said in the Shrouta Sxtlras of Ashvalfiyana that, “in the 
absence of genuine Soma, Pufil-a or Phalgiina herb shoijld 
be substituted add used.” (arwfvrnt iKTVJpTTrv H 

(f) In the Shatupjitlm Brahmana also, tho following sub- 
stitutes seem to have been ordered, tho one.in tho absence of 
the other, in case tho genuine Soma was not obtained ; 

^ » ■, u <KrvS5Trf^ i 

pJiftffT ^ccrimr 

gctTprqpT ga^ T ^ >' ft 

fcnrpTjgjVTif « ? » ?r (^5: 1 

arr^rTTfTfJTSDjjfr^g-'^ ^ 

sTi^r^r: n’fDTd’ 11 v 11 1 

^o.?yr 3 Tm t 

3Tt%Surnci; » 'Ml I STrq' 

*tt i' ^ n ( wr= v® 

grf. V, 3 T- 't, srr. ’io ). 
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aforesaid views and forfcify our conclusions to' 
the effect that, after the schism and subse- 
quent to the expulsion from ArydvS,rta of the 
Dissenters-b^tter known as the Zoroastrians, Ira- 
nians, or Perso-Aryans'fv/c?^ Chapter X of this 
work), they could not procure the genuineSorm ; 
and that as this grew in Arydvarta only-) and . 
nowhere else (vide R. V. IX. 14. 1; 61. 7; 82. 3; 
113. X. 34. 1; Mahd Bh. XIV. 8. 1 ; infra 
pP 124,125, et seq), they were naturally compelled 
to use the spurious Somet} or some plant subsHtiited 
in place of the genuine one. We, therefore, make 
no apology to quote also an extract from Dr. 
Haug’s ‘‘Essays on the Religion of the Parsees, 
&c.’’ Eor, while making a brief survey of the 
.Zend Avesta, the Xosks, the Yasna, the Gathas, 
the Yashis, the Visparad, Xyayish, Afrigans, 
Gabs, Sirozah, the VSndidad, in fact of the whole 
Zend Literature^ he says that, ‘‘ The High 
priests seem to have tried to conciliate the men 
of the old party ( called Poiryo-tkdeshd, i. e. of 
the old creed ), who were unwilling to leave the 
ancient polytheistic religipn, and their time-hal- 
lowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifices 
were reformed, and adapted to the more civiliz- 

(f/) Whrn 5 iennine Soni.'i is not available, hroxen jloiceriwj 
rhahjiixias, which are akin to tho Svmia-plant may be used. 
In tho ab‘^cnce of ttie brown-flowering Phalgtinaa, Slixjma- 
hrita plant may be taken. When, oven this cannot bo ob- 
tained, Adura plants maybe used. In tho absence of the 
latter, Durva plants ahoiild bo utilised, and in their absence 
Kiiaba grass, (vide above ji 113. claufcc c.) 
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cd mode of life of llic Iranians. The' inioxical- 
iiifj Soma hevrrape irris replaced by a more irholc- 
sojiie and invlyoratiny drink, prepared from 
another plant, together irith the branches of the 
pomegranate free, and* without ally process of 
fermentation (simply water is poured over them); 
bat the name, in the Iranian form '‘Homed, re- 
mained, and some of the ceremonies also”...(r/dc 
pp. 219, 220. Ifdition 18(51 of the Work). 

Spiegel also observes as follows: — “ The 
original identitv of the Indian Soma with the 
Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown 
ill F. Wiiidischmamvs dissertation... Both nations 
notice that the plant grew on mountains, and 
originally, at least, it must have been ,the same 
plant which both employed’h {Vide Spiegel’s 
Avesta. 11. 6*3.) 


(f) I may also w.jpoiliinoly stale lierc, that the geniiino 
Soma plant having not been available, nor obtained any 
where, Dr. Hang I'as observed as follows: — “The plant 
which is at present nsed by the sacrificial priests of the 
Dekkau at the Soma feast, is not the Soma of the Vedas, but 
appears to b,;long to tlv? same order. It grows on bills in 
the neighbourhood of Poomrto the height of about 4 to 5 
feet, and forms a kind of bush, consisting of a certain num- 
ber of shoots, all coming from the same root; their stem 
is solid like wood ; the bark greyish ; they are without 
leaves, the sap appears* whitish, lias a very stringent tosto, 
is bitter but not sour ; it is very nast^’ drink, and has some 
intoxicating effect. I tasted it several times, but it was im- 
possible for mo to drink more than some tea-spoonfuls.” 
(Fide Hang’s Translation of the Aitareya Brfdimana. Vol. 
II. Edition 1863. 489. Foot-note). 

1. The Italics, in tlus quotation, are mine, which require 
special attention. {The Author). 
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- ' Evidently, the same plant, viz the genuine 
Soma produced in the Land of the Seven Rivers- 
was used by our Ancestors-tlie Indo Aryans-, 
and their kith 'and kin-the Perso-Aryans, while 
the latter were living with the former before 
separation, in the Cradle Land of the Seven 
Rivers. A fter schism and separation however, 
the Perso-Aryans could not get the genuine 
Soma. They, therefore, found out a substitute 
for it in the mountains of Iran, and this they 
began to use subsequently, and have probably been 
using it ever since. ( Vide in f ra pp . 117,118.) 

Even in India, the genuine Soma-plant was 
, at times not obtained, during the later Vedic 
period. Perhaps, it had become extinct, as 
seems to be the case wjth many a palamzoic 
flora and fauna. Our ancestors, therefore, were 
-obliged to have had recourse to different substi- 
ates. as indicated hereinbefore, with the requisite 
particulars (ante pp. 1 12-1 15 Note 2 a,b,c,d)- This 
naturally had caused doubts as to the exact 
identity of the Soma -plant, from which the sa- 
cred beverage was prepared. Accordingly, an 
official inquiry was set on foot, especially in con- 
sequence of the two papers published by Professor 
Koth in the Journal of the German Oriental So- 
ciety in 1881 and 1883. These having been 
translated by Mr. C. J. Lyall, Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, the Government 
of India had appointed Dr. xiitchison, botanist 



1. Tli<- Acui.-my. Oci. rif., IKS-I,— Fol.. 14, IRSo. 

2. Ibid .‘il, IfiSfi. 

ii. Tliifi in ciTtiiinly not tlio Indian Soina-juico, which is 
l)iing-!it. I’rsidos, the {genuine Riinia-ldanl is tawny or lij^hl- 
lirown, and yollowisli : wldlo, llu' Iranian Soma-shrnh is 
(I’lrff antcy/j) 1 12,1 111,1 H,1 15. Note 2. ClauKCS c to c.) * 
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form small cylindrical pieces. They had lost 
their leaves, which are said to be small and form- 
ed like those of the jessamine. This descrip- 
tion) accordiiig to the above naturalists, would 
seem to agree tolerably well with the Sarcostem- 
ma (akin to the common milk- weed), or some 
other gi’oup of Asdepiads, such as the Periploca 
aphylla which, as l\fr. Baker states, has been 
traced by Dr. Haussknecht to 3000 feet in the 
mountains of Persia, and, according to Dr. 
Aitchison, is ccinmon also in Afghanistan. A 
quotation from a medical Sanskrit work, to 
which attention was drawn by Prof. j\Iax Muller 
many years ago, states that, ‘the creeper, called 
Soma, is dark, sour, without leaves, milky, fleshy 
'on the surface ; it destroys (or causes) phlegm, 
produces vomiting, and ‘Is eaten by goats.’ The 
foul, sour smell of the Soma- juice is also allud- 
ed to in our Brrihma»a (see the present volume, 
p. 266). According to ^ipiegel {vide “Eranis- 
che iVlterthumskimde, El. p. 572), the Par.si.s 
of Bombay obtain their Homa from Kerman, 
whither tliey send their priests from time to time 
to get it. The plant, at present used by the 
Hindu priests of the Ddkkan,.,on the other hand, 
according to Haug. is not the Soma of the Vedas, 
but appears to belong to the same order.” “In 
fact, several varieties of Sarcostemma or Ascle- 
piades, somewhat different from those of Persia 
and xilghani-stan, which are not to be found so 
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far south, seem to luive been, and indeed seem 
still to be, made use of for the Soma-sacrifice.’’ 
{Vide “The Sacred* Books of the East.” Yol. 
XXVI, 1885. Shatapatha Brdhmnna. Trans- 
lated by Juliu^s ^Eggeling, Part II,’ IBooks III, 
lY. Introduction, pp. XXIV-XXYI). 

]\Ir. Whitney, in his “Main results of the 
later Yedic Researches in Germany” makes re- 
marks that, “The word Soma means simply ‘ex- 
tract’ (from the root su, to expres"^, extract), and 
is the name of a beverage prepared from a cer- 
tain herb, the asclepias acida, which grows 
abundantly upon the mountains of India and 

Persia.” “The high antiquity of this cultus is 

attested by the references to it found Occurring 
in the Persian^ A vesta ...'!..Xnd...the most nh- 
merous single passages and references every- 
where appearing, show hoAV closely it had inter- 
twined itself witli^ the whole ritual of the Yedic 
religion.” {Vide The Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. III. 299, 300). While Las- 
sen points out that, “If should first be recollect- 
ed that the Zendavesta shows us the (Iranian) 
doctrine not in its .original, but in a reformed 
shape ; a distinction is made between the pious 
men who lived before the proclamation of the 
law by Zoroaster and the ‘nearest relations’: and 
we may conclude that the points wherein the 
Br^hmanical Indians and the followers of Zoro- 
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aster coincide, belong to the old,’ and those in 
■which they differ, to the new system.” {Vide 
Ind. Ant. Second Edition 1. hi 7). 

f 

Morepve'r, Zenaide A. Eagozin, another 
Occidental scholar also writes, And like the 
Fire-worsliip, the Soma-cult takes us back to 
the so-called Indo-Iranian period, the time be- 
fore the separation of the two great sister-races, 
for we have seen the Soma, under the name of 
Haoma, [)Iay exactly the same part in the wor- 
ship and sacrifices^of the Iranian followers of the 
Avesta Indeed we probably have here one of 
the very few relics of an even earlier time —that 
of the undivided Aryan, or as it is sometimes 
called, the Proto-Aryan period. ” ( Vide The 
Yedic In(lia. p. 168, Edition 189.5’ ). The same 
scholar further observes in the same work ( p p. 

168,170 ) that, ‘‘the Avesta bears evident 

« 

traces of the use of the Haoma at the sacri- 
fices, being a concession made by Zarathushtra 
to old-established custom, not without subject- 
ing it to a reforming and purifying process 

It will also be very interesting to see what 
this scholar says in respect of the place of origin 
and growth of this Soma plant For, he writes 

1. I request the P.eader to specially note this view of 
Lassen, as it shows not only thr. norij great autiquily of the 
worship of Soma, but indicates withal, that wo Indo-Aryans 
were the Pioneers of the Soma-cult, v/hile the Zoroastrians 
were only the /olloin rs thereof. 
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that, The Soma lisetl in India certainly grevr 
on mountains, probably in the Himdlayan 
high lands of Kashmir. It is certain that Aryan 
tribes d^Yelt in the layd of tall sunimits and 
deep valleys iti»vcry early times — probablj^ earli- 
er than that when the Rig-hymns were ordered 
and collected; or the already complicated 
official ritual which they mostly embody was 
rigidly instituted. From numerous indications 
scattered through the hymns^, jt appears pro- 
bable that this was the earliest seat of the Soma- 
worship known to the Aryan Hindus, whence 
it may lin ve spread geographically with the race 
itself, and that, as the plant did not grow in the 
lower and hotter regions, the acidity ^ of some, 
parts disagreeing witli it as much as the steam- 
laden sultriness of others, they continued to get 
“ from the mountains ” the immense quantities 
needed for the Consumption of the gradually 
widening and increasing Aryan settlements. ” 
( Vide ^^Thc Vcdic India.” pp 170, 171. Edition 
1895 ). . 

Thus, we have sl\own above, that even 
Occidental scholars,* as also deep researchers of 
note, have admitted the fact of the Soma-plant 
having grown oh the Himalaya Mountain, and the 
Soma-sacrifice Having been the oldest, or, ns Dr. 
Windishmaiin would say, inhericed from the 
most primitive tradition”. ■ {Vide ante p 111).- > 
11 
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We shall, therefore, advert to the hoary 
testimony of the Eig-Yeda^ itself, in view of 
enabling ns to ascertain, from this very foimtaiii' 
source of all knowledge, the highest antiquity 
of Soma, which is probably beyond measurable 
distance, to fix by internal evidence, as far as 
possilile, the very scene where the first Soma- 
sacrifice and the most primitive offerings to the 
frods, must, in all probability, have commenced, 
to look for the place of origin and growth of the 
Soma- pi ant held to be most sacred and of sup- 
reme importance in Yedic sacrifices and rituals, 
and to see whether searching examination and 
unhiased scrutiny of all available facts, throw 
^additional light, or yield any fresh results and 
even one more momentous clue to the Aryan 
Cradle in Aryavarta-, by means of this great 
Jlig-Vedic. torch. 

To begin with, we find even the Rig-Vedic 
Eishis of hoary antiquity, declaring Soma to be 
old (’Jc?? : E. Y. IX. 9G. 10), nay, extremely 
ancient (sTFrfHcf E. Y. IX. 42. 4), and even the 
first before all, or older than all the sacrifices. Eor, 
lie is said to have been in existence before any sacri- 
fice was known and performed^ or even hefiore this 
had come into being ^ ‘ 

Evidently, it was for this reason that Soma has 
been called the very soul of Sacrifices (STTrHT^^f^ 
E. Y. 4X.;2-,.10 ; IX. G.S), and the Soma-sacri- 
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fice the. cream of all rifes^ ceremonials, and o'iiuals. 
But, more than this, Soma has been declared to 
be veri/ nectar of the remotest antiqidty^ obtain-, 
ed from the ‘heavens V. 

IX. 110.8), is.<^vlled the father, the 'generator of 
Indra V.IX. 96.5), 

and even the favourite of Indra ( 

R. Y. IX. 84.4). Besides, he appears 

also to have received the epithet of divine (3?^^: i 
R. Y. IX. 73.1), the purified God (McmiH— R. Y. 
IX. 143,7), and the father of divinities ({^cTT- 
R'. Y. IX. 86.10). 

However, there is yet further reason, why 
Soma was held in the greatest esteem by, and 
was even dearest to the heart of, ots’ Yedie * 
Rishis. It ^vas because fne juice of the revered 
Soma-plant gladdened the soul, exhilarated the 
heart, elevated the^mind rrf : R. Y. IX. 68.3; 

(^ttO I R Y.IX. 108.5], 

gave strength & valour(qvc 3TTr?TI^ 

IX. 113.1), and thus enabled one to attain 
that -state -of happiness and even beatitude, wliich 
was thought to be the most commanding and 
extremely enrapturing. But, above all. Soma 
possessed another unrivalled quality ; and this 
consisted in giving marvellous power of com- 
prehension and transcendental intellect (^iT?T : 

^»%crT 3Tcnq-f5| R. Y. IX 96.5). Obviously, 

therefore, it was on account of these reasons that 
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Soma -n-as raised to fhe dignity of God. and 
Soma-Saci’iSce iras considered the best and tJic 
greatest of all (ciTr R. V. IX. 42. 2; 

^f5TT ^ I R. V. LX. 107.1). 

r f 

Having so far proved and ' e*5tablished ilic 
Jcighest antiquity o£ Soma along vrith his pre- 
eminently attractive qualities, by the very 
evidence in the Ric^Veda-Mc oldest and the 
most rcUghle document in the icorld^ {Vide ante 
fjp. OojOOjOSjO^): ve shall nov' endeavour to 
hnd out the primeval place of the origin and 
groTvth o£ Soma, by means o£ the same source. 
It vill be perceived that the origin o£ Sonia has 
iiaturallv to be sought in the region where it has 
been reported to grow : and the Land of the 
Seven Rivers seems to 'be the only region o£ 
.the primitive growth and indigenous origin o£ the 
Soma-plant. Because, the Himalayan ^loun- 
tains, the banks of the river Indus ( known by 
the name of the Sindhu), and ‘the lake Sharya- 
n;ivat, appear to be the only places where Soma 
used to grow, during and before the Vedic period, 
rmd nowhere else {Vide infra pp 125, 126, 
127, 12S, 1.30). For, says the Rig.-Yeda 
that, the original habitat of Soma was the 
{IJimnraf) mountain [ ^ gVTI (?n%T : 

B. V. IX. .S2.3], which the Rig-Yedic 
jKcts sufiposed to lie the centre of the Earth 
(?n?rT R. Y. IX. <S2.3), while the greit 
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poet KAlidasa designated it ns the mcamring-rod 
o£ the globe, entering the. Eastern and the 
^^Vste^Il Oceans :—*(T%qTWr ^rJTTT^^ ’• ‘ 
cfiqT%#f grJTFgr I Rycf: ^pi^-oqrjr^ 

n ^-r). 

• • 

Now, the Mountain referred to bj the 
use of the word in the aliovc text of the 

Ivig-Veda IX. S 2.0 (p. ] 2-1), is evidently the 
stupendous HiinMaynn Chain. Besides, Sonm 
has been designated as one, born, on the dfu/?- 
javaf mountain, which, moreover lies on the 
slopes of the Himalaya ; and it is for this very 
reason that Soma’s prc-cminniil>/ stiggci^tivc epithet 
ha.<}l)ccn Munjavat^as founds? the JUp-Veda itself 
=RV^?T^vr^:...X. 3-1. 1).' If how-’ 
ever, the"Reader has stril any lingering doubts 
in respect of tlie locality of the !Munjavat ^foun- 
tain, I think it d^esirable to quote chapter and 
verse, for his conj'iction and satisfaction, from 
the great Epic-the Maha-Bhurata, .as it distinct- 
ly says that, “ the dioimtain known by the name 
of Munjavan, is situated on the slopes of the 
Himrdayas” 

cTx:q Q r I vi rM « « I q : II 

C. ?. The South ludian Texts Edition, 1910. 

Part 45). 

Thus, there appear.s not the slightest doubt 
in regard to the Origin of Soma having been in 
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the Land of the Seven Rivers, especially for the 
reason that he was ■ or had grown on the 
great Uimedayan Mountain. ' And I may, with 
advantage, abo note here in passing, that the 
Soma grown "on the Miinjavat Mountain has, 
from time immemorial, been considered to 
be the best and of the finest quality, as we learn 
the fact from the great authority- Sayana, a very 
erudite Sanskrit Scholar, and the reputed ex- 
egetist of our Vedas. For, lie speaks very highly 
of the Himdlayan*Sorha,and says that, “the Soma 
grown on the Munjavat Mountain is superior to, 
and the best of all 3^^- 

I cTsr i vide his com- 

‘ , nO ... 

,ments on the Rig-Veda. X. 34. 1 ). It is need- 
less to state here, that oi;i this mountain, Soma 
was fed and nourished by the Rain in the capa- 
city of Father, ! nd the Rig-Vedic evidence testi- 
fies the fact. ( 'TfoTfft ... 1 

El. V. IX. 8-. 3’, ... R- F. IX. 

LI 3,3 ). The evidence, therefore, goes to prove 
riiat Soma had his origin < m Arydvarta and 
Aryiivarta only, and nowhere else. , 

Besides, having grown on the very high 
sites of the Himdlayau Mountain, Soma had 
naturally commanded the sources of the Renown- 
ed Seven Rivers of AryAvarta. Tlie Rig-Vedic 
Poet, therefore, with due regard to all the facts, 
and the real , state of things then under his 
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■fbservOition, aptly says, “ 0 Soma, these Seven 
Rivers, beiiiq iMnejfloiG at iliy commmvV' 

•^ BT ^gE Ter: ^ R. V. ( IX.66.6 ). 

• 

But, apart from this, there is yet another 
reason for considering that Soma tras indigenous, 
xmd certainly ^ not exotic, in the * Land of the 
Seven Rivers, Because, the Soma Plant having 
had its origin in Ar javarta and on the Himalayan 
Mountain, it seems to have, in course of time, 
run down the currents of the river Indus, that 
has its source in the very mountain, and to have 
taken root in the soil of its banks, wliich was 
found congenial to its growth. ’For instance, in 
one place, ' we find Soma actually called the 
Offspring of the river Indus (f%g5). Or rather, in 
other words, he is styled as '^One whose Mother is 
the Indiw'’ R.V.IX.61.7; that is to, 

say,f€?g7rmBfr gJTcrT I creri. This is obvious- 
ly for the reason, that the river produced, fed, an 5. 
nourished the Soina-plant.Jn another place, it is 
said that, “ Soma has flowed down, along with 
the waves of the Indus” * R» 

y. IX. o9.4). A*nd again, we observe it to have 
been said that, "'Soma had remained under the 
shelter of the water of the Indus, or “ liad reposed 

^ the waves of that river ” [ ^ 0 

: i ’R. Y IX. 14.1 ]. 

It is needless here, to remark, that the word 
in the aforesaid compound ( ) 

means, beyond any the remotest doubt, the river 
Indus, and not at all the ocean, as the Soma 
plant grows only in fresh water, and not in that 
of the sea or ocean, the salt water of the latter 
being not in the least conducive to its growth. 
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Moreover, there is yet further proof in res-- 
pect of the origin and growth of Soma having 
been in India and in India only, and no where else.. 
For, the cultivation of the Spma-plant seems tO' 
have been piade in the very heart of Aryavarta, 
viz. in the famous lake of Shary&itavat of the- 
District of Kurukshetra; and our Rig-Yedic. 
poet appears to have strongly recommended and 
apparently approved of the juice of the Soma- 
plant, produced and grown in that Lake. Hay, he- 
has even actually requested Indra, the Vritra- 
slayer, to accept and quaff this Sharyan5,vat Soma- 
juice, as the same was supposed to be very 
delicious and tasteful, strong and invigorating,, 
full' of life and spirit: 

I ^ 3ITrJT% Ilf- 

» R. Vf, IX. 113.1 ) Besides,. 
Say ana also, while commenting on ( R. V. IX. 
113. 1; and IX. 65.22 ) writes as follows: — 

m I ( ^0 %o 

) ^ ^ 

si%r I srfrsRns^ 

The Reader, I believe, is aware that Soma haS' 
been known as the favourite of Indra, and even 
as his /u/Z/er and yeuem/or (supra y 123); that 
the ( Soma ) has been considered to be the oldest^ 
and to have been m existence even before ther 
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Sacnfice { p 122) ; he has been called ihe 
very soul of sacrifice ( p 122), and the nectar of 
remotest antiquity f^p 123); and that, moreover, 
he has . been considered to be tl^e best and fhe 
greatest of all sacrifices {p 124)., T^he natural 
query, therefore, at once arises, “ What is the 
reason for all this ” ? We shall, accordingly, 
endeavour to answer the same, after going to the 
very root of things, for finding out the cause. 

We all know that the origin of sacrifice lies 
iq the offering made to God; and even the root- 
meaning of the word sacrifice (from L. sacer, 
sacred, and facio, to make), implies the sacred 
offering made to a divinity. ISoma, therefore,^ 
stands out as supremely important, and the most 
■ancient in the matter Sacrifice, simply for the 
obvious reason that he had the unique honour of 
having served as ihe primeval offering to Indra, 
the mightiest Gbd\ who, immediately after he 
was born, and even before he had sucked and 
was nursed at his mother’s breast, had- asked for 

' 7 % 

1. For, Indra was considered by our Vedic ancestors 
to bo the God of all Gods, and even their first Leader, as also 
of men HTSq7oit i 

E. V. Ill 34’2). He' was also supposed to be superior to all 

R. V. IV. 30-2 ; 

E. V. VI. 31*4), 

the lord of the universe and of all things created 

5 •• R. V. 1. 101-5), and the thunderer whom 

even the Gods had feared i E- V- 

V. 30.5). 
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Soma-juice Tq^:^- 

f5tr<^ I Pt. Y. III. 48. 2), which there- 
fore was given to him by ‘his Mother, verily 
before suckling him ( 3Tn%- 

I R. Y. III. 48. 2 ), in the very /wuse o£ 
Soma, Indra’s father^ i R. V. III. 48.’ 2 ; 

.... R- Y. IX. 96*5 ), that grew 

on the Himalaya Mountain (ante pp 124,125;. 

Thus, Soma had the highest and the unique 
honour of having been the primeval and the 
most ancient Sacrificial offering, and the beverage 
of no less a divinity than one who was, not only, 
on occount of his mighty the Lord of dll (n:qr l^rR" 
... R. Y. Yin. 6. 41 ), but was, more: 
over, of very ancient age (sfifqli; 3T%... i 

..,.R. Y. YIII. 6. 41 ), and the Ruler of 
the whole Universe ^Jra’vSrruicf5^4lcr-‘ 

R. Y. I. iOl. 5 ). To this must Be added another 
most important fact, that both §oma and Indra 
hsidi their origin in Aryuvarta oi\,the Bimulayan 
Mountain {vide above pp 124,125); and the Soma- 
' -I’ and the heroic deeds of Indra had extended 

. ^ ' C 

jm the banks of the river Sarasvati, far to the 
i’- rt~ and the West,^ the Horth^ and the South,' 
along with the wave of our conquests and civili- 
zation in those directions,^ as also m the romotest 
Arctic Regions^ where we had established 

• 1. Tliia fact (irovestbe origin of Indra on the Himalaja 
Mountain, and therefore, in tl e Land of the Seven Rivers, 
like that of Soma (Vide ante pp 124,125). ' 

2. Vide infra 2>p 142,143, 144. 
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<extensive colonies, continued our Soma-sacrifices 
fo7' driving away the powers of darkness 
{ infra jwp 134, 138, 148, 149 ), and sojourn- 
ed for a considerable time, till it the Advent 
of the Grepit Ice Age, our T^-tiary Aryan 
Ancestors were forced to return Home to the 
Ai'yan cradle in the Land of the Seven Rivers, by 
the so-called Noi'thern Mountain, or the stupend- 
ous Himalayan Chain. ( Vide supra pp 28,29, 
,30,31 ). 

In this way, we have proved, by the very 
evidence in the Rig-Yeda, the remote antiquity 
of Soma ip 122). We have also shown that 
Soma was raised to the dignity of God on 
account of the various pre-eminent qualities ’ 
of the plant (p 123), and that Soma Sacrifice 
was the first and the earliest, nay, it was •the 
highest and the best of all sacrifices {pp 122,124), 
originally performed in Ary&varta (pp.129,130.) 
We have furthei%pointed out, that the origin and 
growth of Soma was (a) in the Himalayas, (6) 
on the banks of tl^e Indus, and (c) in the lake 
Sharyanfi,vat of Kurukshetra (pp. 124-128), or 
kroadly speaking, the Land of the Seven Rivers, 
and nowhere else (p 128); that of aU the Soma 
plants produced on the Indian soil, the one 
grown on the Munjavdn Mountain was of the 
■best sort 2 ,'Q.di oi the finest quality (pl26); that 
Mount Munjavan was on the slopes of the great 
-Himalaya mountain (p 125) ; that, as such, the 
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Soiria-plant o£ the Vedic times was indigenous in 
India {pp 124-128); that it was the only genuine 
Vedic Soma {-p 112) ; and that the Soma-plant 
grown on »th^ mountains Persia was bid a 
substitute, which the Irtinians wer^j obliged to 
make use of, as they could not obtain the genuine 
Vedic Soma 113,114,115). 

In the circumstances, the genuine Soma, 
or the Soma-plant produced in the Land ' of the 
Seven Eivers,'" the Soma-juice-offering made 
By Indras mother to Indr a (ante p 130), 
as also the Soma-sacrihee periorraed by 
our Primitive Ancestors, may be said to 
afford a third clue to the Aryan Cradle in Aryd* 
Varta, just as the first observation by them of the 
fali of rain, and the s§cohd that of the light of the 
Dawn and the Sun, seems to have afforded the 
first and the second clue to the ^ryan Cradle in 
Aryavarta (vide ante pp 100,10,3,109). In fact, 
the Vedic Soma really exhibits to us the Dawn of 
the Aryan Man, nay, his origin in India, as will 
presently shown, and even the, Proto- Aryan 
Epoch. It thus carries us back, beyond any 
manner of doubt, to . times when we had yet 
remained undivided and even peacefully, with our 
Iranian Bretheren, in ' the Cradle Land- of the 
Seven Rivers , — which the Yedic Aryans used to 
call by the name of the Sapia-Sindhus 

1%^: ). ISTay, even our Irdnian Brothers knew 
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tliis Land bj the same name, thongli in a 
corrupt form, because it was the laud of their 
birth. Tims, tlie oldest relics of ihc common 
cradle liave been found at a glance, ''not only in 
the Avestic e.Kjjression ilapfa-Hcndn, Or in the 
Iianic cult of lloama, but also in the surprising 
resemblance in the mvtholoixv of Aryavarta and 
Iran, or of the Lido-Arvans and the Persians, of 
wliich, therefore, wo siiall give the requisite de- 
tails in Chapter IX. • 

All the aforesaid facts' thus go to prove fhe 
Am/an Cradle In venj J.and or the Seven 
Jiiccre. We shall, tiierefore, before proceeding 
further, pause for a while to take stock of what 
has been stated heroUTore, and endeavour to ^ 
place before the Header .the other side of the 
shield, in view of bringing* home to him the 

improbability of the Ari/an Cradle having ever 
been in the regions of the .d.rctic, or. Europe, or 
the (Antral Asiatic Plateaux, or any Land other 
than t\\ntoj the Seven Rivers, after paying due 
regard to all the evidence that we have availed 
ourselves of. 

AVe have already .see ii (ante 110) that, even 
the staunchest adherents of the Arctic theory like 
Mr. Tilak, admit that, ‘‘ the Soma sacrifice is an 

1. I take this opportunity to bring to the notice of the 
Kc.ider tli.it. like Soma ami Indrn, other Aryan Deities of 
iiupoitaoce have also had their or/;//;; ht (he Laiul of the Seven 
Rivers, of which therefore details would ho given in Chapter 
XII of tl.is Wcik. 
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ancient institution’'; that “the system of sacrifices 
can be clearly traced back to the primeval age”; 
that “ of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacri- 
fi.ce may, at apy rate, be safely taken as the 
oldest representative” Mr. Tilak’s TTorl 

“ The Arctic Home in the Yedas”*’. p 205) ; that 
“.by the Ai’ctic theory we can explain the fact, 
(viz. of the Dvi'ratra-%yJ^, Tri-ratm-f^^, Air 
rd^m-3Tf?T^{'5r, Shaia-Tatra-i>\ii<}^, and other 
sacrifices) satisfactorily, by supposing that the 
duration of the long night in the ancient home 
varied from one night (of 24 hours) to a hund- 
red continuous nights (of 2400 hours) according 
to latitude, and that the hundred nightly Soma 
^sacrifices correspond to the different durations of 
the night at dilferent places in the ancient home”; 
that “ a hundred nights'* sacrifice thus marked 
the maximum duration of darkness, diming which 
Indra fought with Vala and was strengthened 
by the Soma libations offered ^to him in this 
sacrifice’’ {^Aiyth' Home 216) ; and that “the.se 
sacrifices mav be safelv taken to indicate the 

* t 

existence of an ancient ' year, approximately 
ivided into seven months’ sunshine, one month’s 
dawn, one month’s evening twilight, and three 
month.s’ long continuous night” (Ibid, pp 216- 
'217. Edition 1903). Besides, Mr. Tilak has 
also stated to say that, “ the institution of sacri- 
fice is an old one, and found amongst both the 
Asiatic and the European branches of the Aryan 
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race. It was, in fact, the main ritual of the 

I I 

religion of these people, and naturally enough 
every detail concerning the sacrifices was closely 
watched or accurately determined l?y the priests, 
who had the charge of'these cerenionids”. (Ibid 
pp. 192,193)’. ’ 

In this respect, Eggeling also has declared 
as follows : — “ The Sacrifice is an old IndoTran- 
ian, if not Indo-G^rmanic, institution. Some 
of the chief Indian sacrifices undoubtedly go 
back, in some form or other, to the common 
IndoTranian period, notably the Soma- Sacrifice, 
and, if we may judge from the coincidence of 
name btween the d/;r^hymns and the dfri-gCtn 
of the Parsi ritual, the animal sacrifice*'. {Vide^ 
The Sacred Books of |he East*’ Series. Yol. 
XII. Shata-Patha-Brahma/?a. Translated *by 
Julius Eggeling, Part I. Books I. II Introduc- 
tion. p XY.) • 

Thus, ilie 'performam'e by our Primitive 
Ancestors of the Soma sacrifirer, as also the 
allegation of their’ha.vijig been the oldest relic of 
the Primeval Age, are evidently admitted facts. 
Here, however, the first* query would naturally 
he, where were these sacrifices first commenced and 
performed ? Y^ere they first performed in the 
Arctic, or Europe, or Central Asiatic Plateaux 1 
—the erroneously supposed Aryan Cradles-, where 
nights lasted for two months continuously, or 
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,for more or, less period, according to latitude, 
a.nd from where we (Indo-Aryans) have been 
supposed to have migrated^ southwards and 
finally immigrated into India, by the advocates 
of ia) the Arctic home, (6) the jKuropean hypo- 
’ theses, afid ^(c)- the , Central Asiatic Plateaux ? 
Had the Sacrifices then had their origin here ? 
Certainly not- 

But, then, the primary and consequently 
the most important question^ that confronts us and 
stares us in the face, is *^where loas the Soma, so 
urgently required in the Arctic, or say Europe, 
or Central Asiatic Plateaux, for the sacrifices, 
brought from^ or procured and supplied, in amj 
of the aforesaid three regions For, as. we have 

already stated on the genuine authority of the 
Rig- Veda ( supra pp 124-128 ), and as admit- 
ted even '"by Western ^Scholars (infra p 137) 
thht Soma grew < only in Arydvarta dan 
nowhere else ; and even in Aiyilvarta, 
the Reader should notice the f^ct that, the best 
and the finest quality was 'produced on the 
Miijavat mountain, situated on the slopes of the 
great Himalayas l 

I ^ qrr 3i^5Ttr^f cfrifu 

gro #0 3T0 ^srrcTT^- 

crFqr4mg^TtrT3#5fr T%o q-o %,C) ; Vide 

ante p 12 b ; where also, we have quoted the 
authority of the Mah^ Bh^rata to show, that 
Mount Mujavat formed part of the slopes of the 
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Great Himftlayan Mountain. And it was here^ 
that the original Soma-juice-Sacrijice icas first 
commenced and perfiohiied (ghtepp. 130,131). 

I mayi moreover, at this stage, *136 allowed 
to make a pertinent remark that, even Professor 
Macdonelk has ad7mited the fact of the Mvjavat 
having been ‘'referred to as the home of Soma’\ 
in the Rig-Yeda. And Dr. Muir" too has ob- 
served, while quoting the authority of the 
Rig-Yeda (X. 34.1) in support of his statement 
that, the Soma “planti” has been »‘‘said to be pi'o- 


duced on31ount Mxfavat .fi'oin which 

he takes his name'" (The Italics in 


the above quotations are mine. The Author). 

In short, the evidence so far produced, pro- 
ves and establishes the |act that genuine 
Vcdic Soma htid grown in Arydva^'ta only, and 
nowhere else ; that the plant was indigenous in 
Aryavarta, and nut exotic ; that no place, other 
than Arydvarta^ seems to have been mentioned 
any where in the Sanskrit or the Zendic Books, 
(so far as I have been able to ascertain from 
Yedic or other Sanskrit works and English tran- 
slations of Avestic Scriptures), as having been 
the region where the genuine Vedic Soma had 
grown, or was indigenous in, a::d native of 

1 Vide his “Hislory of Sdnskrit Lirerature.” j'. I'ii. 
Edition 1900. 

2 T ide his “Original Sanskrit Texts” Volums V.^j. 261 
Edition 1870. 
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the place; that our Rig-Yedic fore-fathers^ oi 
rather their Primitive Ancestors, were the 
real Pioneei's of the Somti-cult ; that these 
had introduced the sacrifice, the worship, and the 
beverage of Soma ; that all this had its origin, 
growth, and even full development* in Arydvarta, 
or the Land of the Seven Rivers, as the genuine 
Vedic-Soma having grown in this Land was 
only procurable here; and nowhere else. {Vide 
ante^:> 131). 

Obviously, ^therefore, Soma having not been 
the product of either the Arctic Region, or 
Europe, or Central Asiatic Plateaux, it must 
have been taken for sacrificial purposes, from 
< AryS,varta or the Land of the Seven Rivers 
to these places, by large dealers in 
Soma, as will be presently (shown {Vide pp 14-1 
® 149 below). Besides, there is even Yedic testi- 
monj’' to prove that the Soma begerage was really 
used in the Arctic and the Nortihern Regions of 
Europe and Asia, for the sake of invigorating^ 
Indra and preparing him for the struggle with 
the Asuras or for driving' away the powers of 
darhiess, and thus to bring nights" to an end, that 
asted for days together, ‘and ©ven for months, 

1. For iuBtance, in tlie Rig-Veda (II. we find 

Indra rcBoiting to Sonia srnmfT 

as the juice thereof invigorated him for actiou, and rvas the 
source of great delight ( l 

2. These were continuous and without any day-break. 
They were, therefore, too long and tedious. Nay, they .were- 
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iiitlie said Arctic and the Northern Regions 

{Vide above p 134). 

# 

There is again one more imjlortant feature 
in respect of tlie pivgrcss and spread of tlic 
Soma-cult, v\*lhch deserves special notice. A^'e 
have already said that our Primitive Ancestors 
vere the Pioneers in creating reverence for 
Soma ; and they had not only introduced the 
Soina-sacrijicc and the So7na-icorsh{p into 
this — Cradle Land of Aryuval-ta, but had vastly 
e>dended it, and also brouirht into use the Soma- 
beverage which seems to haa'e exhilarated them 
most ( l''?V/e ante /) 123j. Nay, they had even 
made Zoroaslriaim (heir disciple.^ in the Soma-^ 
Cidi{pp 120,141). For, it appears that while living 
with our Tertiary Ancestors, in the cominon 
Cradle-Lajid o f flic Seven Ilivcrs^thQ Zoroastrians 
or say the Dissenters hi\djird Icurnf fliir Soma- 

'even thought to he (iroiidfn!. For, in the ];ig-^'edil (I.-IG G), 
Asluvins scciii to be requested to vouchaiifc such strength 
to the worshipper, as carry liiin through tlio darkness, 
with attendant light (?rnr : stfuficrrm cTHRtTX : l). 

While in (X.127.G), tlic Night-//(c luuij requested 

to become fordMc (snrPT = i ). But, more than tin's, 

and above all, wo have i« tlie Alhnrva Veda, a very distinct 
expression, emanating from our Terlktry Ancestors, after 
they had gone from their Cradle Land of Ar 3 'avnrta to the 
Arctic Colonies, where the^' hud had tho sad exi.terionco of 
the extremely louy idyhis of fearful darknofs. to which they 
were not ever hc/ore uceustomed while in Aryhvarla, n8_ tho\' 
seem to have exclaimed in great disappointment aud dismaj^ 
that, “ I(x (Night's) yonder boundary does not ajyicar" 

I 3TO n-v«s' X. ) 
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Cult from our Vedic Ancestors. And although^ 
at the commencement, after Ahe schism and 
separation, the Dissenters were actually abusing 
or speaking in qontempt.of, j\nd even “ fighting 
against the Brahmanic Soma- worship, nay were 
also “ trying to overthrow^ it’’, simply for the 
reason that it belonged to the Yedic Aryans,, 
whom they extremely hated ; still, they could not 
divest themselves of, nor abandon, the deep rooted 
reverence for th& Sovna- Plant, or the Soma- Cult, 
and the Soma- worship, inherited by them from our 
Primitive Ancestors of hoary antiquity, not to say 
of the Tertiary Epoch. For, it clearly appears from 
'Zendic Legends that Zoroaster was once visited by 
Homa, in his brilliant supernatural body. “Being 
asked by the prophet, who he was, he told that 
he was Homa, and requested him to worship 
him in the same way as the ancient sages and 

1. (a) Vide Dr. Hang’s Parses Edigion. Essay III. 

153,163,164. Edition 1862. This refers to the Devas or 
the Brahmanic Aryans. 

{h) Again, as an instanqe, Gdtdia Ahunavaiti says,. 
“ Ye Devas have sprung out of the evil spirit, who lakes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), teaching you mani- 
fold arts to deceive and destroy mankind, fox' which arts 
you are notorious everywhere (Do. 145). 

(c) Moreover, in Spenta-Mainyus, ( ys. 47-50,) we 
find ns follows : — “48,10. When will appear, thou Wise!' 
the men r f vigour and courage, to pollute that intoxicating 
liquor (the Soma). This diabolical art makes the idol priests 
60 overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the countries* 
increases Oiis jirids (j> 159 ). 
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prophets had done.” Zarathiistra then, “ after 
ha\dug attentively listened to the angel’s reports, 
bowed before himr^nd commenced to consecrate 
the branches of the Homa plani which were 
before him, in order* to put int® t^em secret 
powers.” j^n’d subsequent to this, we see this 
AjvJi Soma Blaspheme7'-Zoi'oasteT-agameidogmng 
Soma in high strains, as follows : — “ I praise the 
high mountains,^ where thou bast grown Homa' ! 
I praise the Earth," the wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy Mother,". Boma”! &c, {Vide 
Dr. Haug’s Essays on the Religion of the Parsees. 
pp 167,168. Edition 1862.). 

Thus, we find that our Irtlnian Brotheren- 
the Zoroastrian followers — that hlasphemed Soma 
for some time, had again embraced 'the Soma- 
cult, and begun to wor^ip Soma, having evid- 
ently been influenced by the deep rooted rever- 
ence for, and thq hoary traditions in respect of, 
Soma. In the circumstances, it is but natural 
that Dr. Haug should make the following ob- 
servations in reg!\rd to the disdpleship of Zoro- 
aster in the matter. 'For, Says he, “From the 


1. These are evulpntly the nhnalai/a}! unH the Mvjaeat 

Mountains, the epithet ‘high’ indicating their height ; while, 
the Earth referred to, is the Land of the Seven where 

Soma grew. {Vide axxie pp 121,124-130). 

2, I netd hardly remind the Render that the mother or 
■the birth-place of Soma is the Mujavat m ountai7i on the slopes 
.of the nimt'daya (ndeantejy; 125,126). 
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■contents of this Homa Yasht, one may clearly 
-see, that the Homa worship was not instituted 
by Zarathustra, but was knoti^n at a much ear- 
lier period. 'Zarathustra is only said to have 
adopted if.” “ (Vide t)r. Hang’s “Essays on the 
Eeligionof the Parsees,” p. 168,'J^dition 1862). 

Now, as our Vedic Fore-fathers were saai- 
jice-loving Aryans, there was a spontaneous de- 
sire on their part for the extension of the Soma- 
<jult in, and for a greater sphere of its influence 
beyond, their Ohldle Land, as also in their widely 
•scattered and remotest colonies. True to this in- 
stinct, therefore, we find even in the Eig-Yeda, 
.a manifestation of this strong feeling, and a vi- 
vid expression given to it in words. For, says 
‘ u Eik-Poet : — 

cf# cT 

(^o 

“0 Soma, thou — an ally and a companion 
•of our ancient Fore-fathers , — hast spread thyself 
abroad through Earth and Heaven,” 

“So, let us serve thee, Indu, with oblation, 
;and become the lords of idches.” (Eig-Yeda. 
YIU. 48. 13), 

From this it will be perceived, that Soma was 
-considered by our Yedic Ancestors to be practi- 
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cally instrainental in the expansion o£ our wide 
settlements and oE onr Colonial Empii'e. More- 
over, there are oMier verses too, in the Rig- 
Veda, Avhich strengthen the view qf our victori- 
ous arms having beei> snccesstully cJirried far 
bci/ond flic Seven Bivers. For, even the river 
Sarasvati had made the savrijirc-loving Vedic 
Aryans extend their powder and sphere o£ influ- 
ence bcj/oiul all foes and beyond the regions of her 
of her sisfer-rivers o£ Arjiivarta: — (5ErT5Tr 

3TiaigV: ifo 

%) Nay, we find Indra also, supplicated 
for victory in all directions, as follows: — “ Drive 
off all our enemies away, 0 Indra, the Western^ 
mighty Conqueror, and fhe Eastern^' ‘'Hero, 
drive off onr Northern Southern, that we 

in thy wide shelter may^e joyful.’’ • 

arv 5rr^ f^r 

arsf ^ ^ 

3vt n(^=g-= ^0. i,y 

All this, theretore,.m short, indicates that, 
both Sarasvati and Indra, as also Soma, had 
given all possible ojDporkmities and every sort 
of encouragement to our Primitive *i?’yan An- 
cestors and to our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers, to 
carry their victorious arms beyond fhe Confines 
of the renowned Seven Rivers, and to extend 
their Colonies in all directions, beyond Ai’yavarta 
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or the L'xnd of the Seven Bivers 

_ Thus, evidently, these — our widely scatter- 
ed Colonies in the hoary times oi the Rig- Veda, 
bring again th the fore-front, like the .Vrctic 
Regions, or Europe, or Central Asiatic Pi i:eaux, 
where Soma-sacrifices were performed, and to 
which we have already referred (v/de anteppl34, 
135, 136,137,138), the very important question 
of the supply of Soma for sacrificial purposes, in 
all these places. But, we must ahvays bear in 
ihind, and never forget, that our Vedic Ances- 
tors were ever alive to the fact of the Soma- 
supply, and this had always engaged their serious 
attention even then. Besides, they were also aware 
of the productive resources of this country in res- 
pect of Soma, especially as they had known that 
the plant was produced m ahundanoe, on/yinthis 
their . Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers^ and 
that moreover, the economicalTaws of Demand 
and Supply would naturally sdlve the problem, 

, adjust distant needs, and regulate the traffic in 
a satisfactory manner. 

For, the heavy and constant demand for 
Soma during the Vedic- period, always acted as 
an incentive to the cultivation of the plant on an 
extensive scale, and even stiqaulated the growers 
in securing the largest profits by its production. 
This, then, having been the case, we see that 
in those times, there were innumerable dealers 
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Tin: Kvim.io.']; 

in llie trade was eon>klci'ablc, 

and it vras I'jTect'n’u)}' carried over n iargo portion 
of tile gloixi, at any rate, in all cnir iiuincnniK 
and Aryan . .Hittloinentr;. •Moreover, 
there were cNVfj professional Iniycrs and sellers, 
l or. .’^oina wa'. then netnally .'•efd and 
according to ivquireinent.s, — a fact attested and 
proved even by ^'edic e\ide!Kv, as wc shall 
]»re.scntly show. 

Turning, .therefore, onr* attention lor a 
while to this S’'ri/<!i{i‘<i: ^ve find the 

Aitarey.sdJrfihnianain of the Tig- Veda, giving 
many iinportanl jiartienlars in respect of fSonui, 
from tvliich we cnll a .few e.x tracts as follows: — , 
(a) “The gods, (th;it is, the .Di:v(i< or the 
Indo-Aryans, A? to the A^uras 

or the Tersu-Aryans), bought the King Soma in 
the Knstern' direerciont Thence he is (generally) 
Ijonglit in the cas*ern direction. They bought 
him from the thirteenth month Thence ilic 
thirteenth month «i: found unfit (for any rcli* 
gioiis work to be done in ii) ; a seller of tho 
Somn is (likewise) found unlit (for intercourse). 
For, such a man * is a defaulter.” (Hang's 
Translation. Ait. ]3r. I. 1:1 ; p. 2G. Yol. IL 
Edition 18G3). 

1. Knalcrn, because, llic Sointi-Mart wan to llio East of 
tlic river Saratvuti wlierc iiacrljlcial fsessimis were held] 
wliilc, tho Hoina-jiluut wrn produced on tlic Jliinalayne, tho 
banl:B of the Iiidun, mol in the Lalic Sharynnavat. ide- 
niite i.i).]L'4,llT.,l"t;p'_'7,128.). 

1 r? • 
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(6) “The Adhvarju tlieu says (to the Ho- 
tar): repeat a mantra for^tlie Soma, who is 
bought and being brought (to the sacrificial com- 
pound)”. (Bo. p. 27. Ait. Br. I. 13.) 

(c) “Of these verses, he |i'Qpeats the first 
and the last, thrice ; this makes twelve (in all). 
The year consists of tw’’elve mouths, and Praja- 
pati is the year.” (Do. p. 32). 

(d) “One of the bullocks (which- carry 
the cart on which the King Soma is seated), is 
to remain yoke(l, the other to be unyoked. Then 
they should take down (from the cart) the King 
(Soma).” (Do. Ait. Br. I, 14 ; pp. 32, 33). 

(<?) “After the king Soma has arrived, the 
""reception offering is prepared. For, the king 
Soma comes to the premises of the Sacrifice!’ (as 
'a guest).” (Do. Ait. Br. I. 15 ; 34 ). 

' ( /') “They buy the king Soma (the cere- 

mony of Somakraya is meant). The king Soma 
belongs to the herbs. They cure (a sick person) 
■. by means of medicaments taken from the vege- 
table kingdom. All vegetable medicaments 
following the king Soma when being bought, 
they are thus comprised in the Agnishtoma.” 
(Do. Ait. Br. III. 40 : p. 233). 

(y) “The twelve turns 'of the Soma cups 
at night (at the Atirutra Soma feast) are on the 
whole joined to the fifteen verses, by means of 
which the Stotras are performed.”... “There are 
thirty nights in every month all the year rouud-.’^ 
(Do. Ait. Br. III. 41 ; p. ’2ob): 
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I also quote extracts from tlie original text, 
here-in-belou*. for facility of reference: — 

(«) t f%f|r 1^: 

gfr^^^PTTci; ^?fr ?TRfr i q-t 

I iTTTt ft ^rrrft^Cr i (to 

^ro t iR), 

{h) ^frrq- ^rcTi^ JTtiTfiTWi?7rg^,tir^r* 

t-crf: 1 ctogro \-x%). 

O’) cff^r ft-' sT^frT#T?^rt i’ it^Tr^rpi: i 
1 rrmr: i ^eiTg-c; 

sr^rrq'ft: i (to l-W). 

(</) aTPq-^ff S^Tf^STfiJ ft^ 

Ti^ s»:r •• — » (to w[o %. 

(c) f 

TT^r ^fTTJT^ I ..• (tc 

^0 ^ \^:). 

(/) ^of^rqmt^Twr ^r- 

^rn«T ^nr^r ^ cnr*? ^cttt^ 

srftit^TTrfqtft ... i (to \. «o). 

(‘/) ^ ff 

^ WTO ftitci'. \ (to mo \. y?)- 

From the foresroms; extracts it will be 

O O 

clearly seen that Soma was actually sold and 
hough for sacrificial purposes, and as there was 
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a considemhle demand for this sacred lolant, both 
in Arydvarta and her ividely scattered distant 
colonies abroad^ there were large dealers in Soma^ 
who hadj as k matter of fact, established great 
Centres of Intde and carried on a regular trafiic, 
in view of supplying to all consumers, by trans* 
portation in the country and exportation abroad, , 
the cpiantity recjuired, /«r and near. Evidently 
the mutual dealings in Soma were then in full 
swing; and the required Soma-plant, which was at 
that time found'iif abundance, seems to have been 
carried from the trade centres, cither in bullock- 
carts (vide ante yp 145,146,147), or some other 
suitable convevance, or even in head-loads, ac' 
cording to exigency and convenience of commu- 

c 

nication, to the place of destination. 

' The Header should here particularly note, 
[ vide the above extract and translation, clause 
(«), p. 145], tliat apart from tte fact that So7na 
was produced only in Arydiwice and iiowhere else 
(ante p 137), even the further Soma-business, 
viz; the buying and selling of ,it was also carried 
on in the East (siT^^n?T^), in the Soma-Mart, 
that is, in the tract of the Land of the Seven 
Livers, which was to tlie 'East of the river 
Sarasvati where Sacrificial. Sessions were always 
held, and nowhere in the Northern regions, 
viz. either the Arctic, or Europe, or Central 
Asiatic Plateaux, oroneously supposed Aryan 
Cradles. {Vide Xotep 145), 
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Now, as we have already seeu , the very end 
tind aim oE the life of our Vedic Fore-fathers 
and iheir Primitive Ancestors was ihe Soma-sa- 
crijice. How then, could this Soma-sacrifice be 
performed idthoui Sinna^ either * in*the Arctic 
regions, or the Northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, as the beverage of the very liant was 
essentially required for driving away the Asuras 
and the darkness of long, tiresome, and dread- 
ful nights of these places ; especially, as Soma 
was the ‘product of Arydvarttt *and Arydvarta 
only, and of no other region whatever, as has 
been already shown and proved by placing be- 
fore t)ie Reader the retpiisite evidence {vide ante 
pp 130,137). Evidently, the Land of the Seven 
Rivers having been the only abode of the origin 
of Soma, it could be procured nowhere in'the 
jA retie regions, nor in the Northern tracts of 
Europe and Asia, nor in the Central Asiatic 
Plateaux. Sonifi, therefore, had naturally to be 
brought from the Land of the Seven Rivers — • 
our Cradle, and ,Soma-sacrifices performed in 
the regions of long nigTits, to drive away the al- 
most endless darkness thereof. And there is 

• 

ample evidence to 'show tliat tra ffc in Soma was 
going on^ during the Yedic period, on an ex- 
tensive scale, for meeting the very heavy de- 
mands for Soma. {Vide supra pp 145-148). 

It may here be noted with advantage, that 
none of the advocates of the Arctic, European, 
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or Central Asian theory, advances the argumen 
that the Indo-Aryans had introduced the Soma- 
worship in the Arctic, or Northern Europe and 
Asia, after their immigration into, and return to 
these regions from, Argdvaria, vihere only they 
had got the jmimarg hioidcdge of, and had be- 
come acquainted with, the Soma-plctnt, since this 
was not produced in the aforesaid northern re- 
gions, or any where else, or even in Europe, 
which fact seems to have been unreservedly ad- 
mitted even by Mr. Tilak, as he says that, ‘‘the 
word (tSoma) is not found in the European 
languages,” and expresses doubt “regarding the 
"khowfedge of 'Soma in the Indo-European pe- 
riod.” {Vide “The Arctic Home in the A^edas, 
p. 205, Ed. 1903). 

<* f 

Evidently, the pW could not find favour 
with the aforesaid advocates, as‘that would either 
presuppose the Aryan Cradle ih, or knowledge 
of, Aryavarta and of Soma produced therein, or 


1. On the ground of receiving ■with apparent approba- 
tion certain -pleas, favourable to liia accepted line of argu- 
ment, Mr. Tilak lias, in another case, even gone the length of 
suggrating that Ihe general idea carried and impressed on our 
heart by the Vedic expreasion Sajila-Sindhavali 
or the Renoioncd Land of the Sccen /fitcrs.inay be abandoned, 
as that is likely to militate against the projicsed theory of 
the Arctic Home. For, says he, “The Panjaub, as remarked 
above, is a land of live rivers and not seven ; and though 
Avc might raise the number to seven by adding to the group 
any two insignificant tributaries according to our fancy, yet 
tho artificial character of the device is too apparent to justify 
US in bolding that the expression tiuptu-Sindhavah was 
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would, as presenti}’ shown, be iiicoiisistenfc ivith 
their line of arguii^ent. h'or, they .consider the 
^oavd-hacnCicQ io Iiai'c ieen ill full sichig in the 
Arctic and the Northern tracts olT Epropc and 
Asia, even bofv-'re it was known in Arjavarta, 
although it was /tor. that its knowledge, was 
primanj^ as tlu<< was the «only country of the 
origin- of Soma.^ (ante pp 1 h^'ct 
altogether ignored by them. 

Yet, the advocates think *tliat, the Soma- 
sacritice used to be performed in the Arctic and 
the Northern tracts of Europe and Asia, even 
before the Aiyans migrated southwards at the 
advent of the Great Ice Age, when all of a sud- 
den, thick sheets of Ice and )Snow covered the 
Arctic, and destroyed the, supposed Northern 
Home. For, says Mr. Tilak that, “ the original 
home of the Aryan races wa.s situated near the 
North Pole and not in Central Asia, that it was 
destroyed by the advent of the Glacial epoch, 
and that the Indo-.Iraniaus who were compelled 
to leave the Country migrated southwards.” 

orUjiuaUtj suggested by tbo livrfjrs of tho Panjaub.” (The 
A. H. in tbo Vedas, p ijOO}. 

We do not understand, why Mr. Tilak takes only the 
Pitnjah by llie expression SajUa-Shulhavali, when as a matter 
of fact, vovers tho whole wide region watered b^' 

the Gauges, the Jnmna, and the chief hve rivers of tlie Panjab, 
which in turn include the Sarasvati', the Sulledgo (SlnUiidrO, 
the Ravi (^Tydcali or Panish)ti)^ the Clienab (C/mnf/raMd^d or 
Asiloii), and the Indus. mukirg Seven Rivers in all, 
of course oxcluding tributaries. Moreover, this view seems to 
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(A. Home, p 390). And again he says, “That the 
Soma-sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply 
proved by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures ; 
and whatever' doubt we have rgarding the 
knowledge o£ Soma in the Indo-liluropean period 
as the word is not found in the European lan- 
guages, the system of sacrifices caii be clearly 
traced back to the primeval age. Of this 
sacrificial s^’stem, the Soma sacrifice may, at any 
rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, 
since it forms the main feature of the ritual of 
the Eig-Yeda, and a whole Mandala of 114 
hymns in the Eig-Yeda is dedicated to the 
praise of Soma.” {Vide Mr. Tilak’s AYork 
'Tfae Arctic Home in the Yedas.” pp. 205, 20G. 
Ed. 1903). e 

liave been supported by even such a great' authority us the 
i'enownod Exegetist Sayuna. For, in the Rig- Veda (I, 32.12), 
while commenting on the c-xpressioq, Sajila-Sindhwi (hF* 
occurring in the text, Sayaim says ns follows 

In like manner, oven in R. V. I. 34,8:1.35.8; I. 102.2; 
II. 12.3 ; 11. 12. 12 ; Vllf. 24.27 ; i^c., &c., his comments in 
respect of the expression are to'the same effect. 

But, to return to Jlr. Tihrk’s argument and his reason 
for rejecting the popular and cre// //(c generally -accepted 
meaning of the time honoured phrase or the Seven 

Rivers of Argavarta. Says be, “We cannot maintain that 
the seven fold division of waters, which is only a j.articulur 
case of the general principle, was suggested by the rivers of 
the Panjab ; for, in tliat case, wo shall have to make the 
Panjab tho home of the Aryans boforo they separated.” 
(“A. H. Vedas,” ]>. 291). And again ho remarks tliat, 
“nay, it is more likely that ccRstial livers arc referred to 
cverywhcic, by the expression of Sajitu Sind/iaeah” (Ibid, 
p. 290). 
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TlinSj one fact at any rate, viz. ihe. highest 
anfiquitg of Soma-saerifire, vliicli is decidedly of 
the utmost importance, appears to have been 
nnreseivedly admitted by all Oriorftal and Oc- 
cidental scholars (r/</e* ante /)/> 13*ijK)5). If, 
then, the Soma-sacrifice has been declared to be 
the oldest representative of tlie Aryan sacrificial 
system, tlie first query that confronts us and 
stares ns in tlie face is, as observed before, Avhere 
■was the Soma jirocured or brought from, that was 
required for the sacrifice? ^Yas it procured in the 
Arctic, or even in tlie Xorthern tracts of hlurope 

Obviously, thoroforo, Sir. Tilak seems to lo reluctant to 
hold as moaning the sccoi terrestrial risers of Ar)/(U 

rarla, Beoiinse, that icauhl male Paajal — the Aryan Cradle 
and would probably ajisit bis Arctic theory. lie, therefore, 
finds it convenient to interpret Jis meaning celestial 

risers, oven when ibcre is abscrntclv no proof to that o.fTecK 

Not witlistancling ibis, liowcv, r, Mr. Tilak again meets 
with another difiiculty, which yet seems to be of greater 
magnitnde, as even a n^al together vnlejnudent testimony like 
that of the Avestio Sciiiptures corroborates tbo fact of tho 
(corrupted into Ilapta Ilimlu in Zend), as having 
been the. terrestrial scccn ricen of Arydcarta. (rhtf Vendidad 
First Fargard). • 

But, oven this strong and irrefragable evidence, derived 
as it is from Zendic sources, Mr. Tilak endeavours to explain 
away, by arguing ns follews:'-- ^-As regards the origin of the’ 
phras 2 Ifapta Uindu which is believed to denote India in the 
Avestn, I think, we con explain it by supposing that tho e.x- 
pression Sapta Siudboos was an old one, carried by tho 
Aryans with them to their new home, and thcro applied to 
new places or countries, just as the British Colonists now 
carry the old names of their mother country to their new 
places of settlement.” (Ibid, j). 202). 
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and Asia ? jSTo. Because, it did not grow there, 
and was never the prodncfc of these places. 
Where then was Soma produced ? And where 
was it supplied from ? It was, as the Yedas 
show, onlj’ the Begion of 'the rivfjv Sarasvati, or 
the Land, of the renowned. Seven Bivers of Arjti- 
varta, from which the requisite supply of Soma 
was made; and the keen demand for it from all 
the extensive Colonies of Aryitvarta, duly met, 
from this Land of the Seven Bivers. Because, 
it was in this couiitry and no where else, that 
the Soma-jilani was grown ; and it Avas carried 
from its chief market-places and Centres of 
trade, into the interior of the Country, or e^v* 
ported abroad to distant and even to our re* 
motest Colonies, as described before {vide supra 
pp 1-Jo 149). 

Here, therefore, it will be^necessary to turn 
our attention for a while to the^ Soma Plant, the 
Soma- worship and libations, the Soma-cult and 
its spread in Aryuvarta and even beyond its 

“It jg, therefore,’’ he fiirtlicr says, “more natural to 
hold that all these wore ancient mythological names brought 
with them liy the Aryan setllers t^. their new home, and 
there applied to now places or objects.” (Ibid, p. 293). 

No aiitliority, however, seems to have been shown by 
Mr. TilaU, bevonil speculation, that the name of the Sapta- 
Sindhu, the Sarasv.ati, the Hasi, i*ic , was brought from, or 
was the designation of, any pLce or river in tl:c Arctic 
Itegion, or the Northern tracts of Europe and Asia. As such, 
therefore, the argument cannot be said to hold water. 
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conliiK''; tu till' r('niofi'--( !<ni<l-‘' ni flir . l/vZ/V and 
tlic Xortlieni tract ICurojtc and A.-'ia. during 
the- ItM'iiary ICjiodi, in view of acoing whether 
(lie i-anu*. yields any yvidenco in ri^s|)*:ct of our 
I h'!o:n u) iho <*f the rivair •'I'ara.svati or 
//«'■ LunJ oj til' lin-rn /lirry.'. trorroborated as it 
has bt'cn by tiu; una^^ailable and the. most re- 
liabh- testinionv derived from an altogether iti- 
de])endent source, vi/., the, Avcstic Scrijiturcs, 
which have been admitted to beof great anti- 
quity by all ( Irieiital and (dceidcntal seholar.s. 
35eeausc. Ifoma-.^-acrifice. is, in itself an answer to 
the AdvoiAatesof the Arctic Home, the 3‘iurojicaii 
llyiKilhcsis, cir the C.V'Utral Asian Theory. 
the I V'/a* Somu or (ho ijcuuhu Sniiui-jihiiit ijroics 
or at any rate used to gr(3w hofoir, in Ari/uvurJc 
on!;/. {vi<Ic ante ] .‘Jl , I otbl 'H) ; and there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever to show, that 
the plant grew oy was produced eitlicr in the 
Arctic Kegions, or in I'iurojic, or in the Centr.al 
Asiatic Plateaux, or any where else, beyond the 
limits of Aryavarta. Kfiy, even the word Soina 
is not found in the European languages (ante 
p 150). But, nottyithstanding the fact of the 
total absence of the Soma -plant in all these 
regions or elsewhere, beyond the Land of the 
Seven Livers, Soma-sacrifices were, ns we see 
from the Lig-Ycda, actually performed and wefd 
in i nil .s‘i:inp\n all these lands beyond Aryavarta, 
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colouised by our for the simple 

reason that Soma was abundantly suj^plied from 
ryavarta, as obviously seems to have been the 
case from- the Eig-^'^eda. E^ay, the Soma-juice 
was extracted even there, for saci'iticial purposes, 
in view of driving away the Asuras, or rather 
the darkness of lontj and tiresome, not to say 
fearful nijlits'^^ and for bringing the light of 
day, — a fact admitted by even Mr, Tilak, the 
stanch adherent of the xU’ctic Home. For, says 
he, that during the Soma- sacrifice of the hundred 
nights ol continuous long darkness, ‘Hndra fought 
witli Vala, and was strengthened by the Soma- 
Ebations offered to him in this sacrifice.” {Vide 
'‘The Ai'ctic Home in the Vedas,” p. 216, Ed. 
1903). « _ 

1. The Arctic nights- were consirlerecl by oiirVedic 
Forc-fathcra to be fearful, because they were too long, and 
continuous witiiout any day-break, ani darkness lasted for 
days together, and even for weeks and months. It was for 
, this reason that we find our Tertiary Vcdic ancestors-, (that 
avero never before accustomed to this now phenomenon, while 
they were yet in their Cradle Land of the Scccn ilivers), 
freely giving vent to the following expressions of fear for 
lonj nir/hls, and avondcr at the sight of lour/ dawns and 
dayst— ITT ?fr 3TfHiT?rfirrrt^r: n ,^= ^5 “May 

not the long darkness come over us sryr SETT n 
%= ^5- SV-5. V “0 Night, easy bo thou for us to pa3S| 
and l>ecome fordable it ^v^T tnv 5^frn era ^5 I*.. V-s- 
“its (i. f. Night’s) yonder boundary is not seen;’’ 
frrRn: 't* “0 Daughter of (ho sky 

(the Dawn), do not delay or tarry long.” HTwr?g'n'^ 

ITT nr^i’STgrsET n Sfri if; W. w;. 3 . “In truth, a 
period of •' r n'al doy.- has elajs'-d between (he first npp'.-.'.:- 
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Thb. Evidence or SnEEii or' Yeda/. 

N’ow, Mr. Tilak argues that, his assertion 
of the Northern Borne of the Aryan race near 
the North Pole, rests upon the Yedic and Aves- 
tic testimony. Because, he write?in his “Arctic 
Home in the^Vedas,” 5s follo'\Ys:-'-“ It is upon 
the Vedic passages and legends examined in the 
previous chapters, and the Avestic e\’idence dis- 
cussed above, that we mainly rely for establish- 
ing the existence of the primeval Aryan Home 
in the Arctic regions.” (p. 390, JEd. 1903 

But, the Soma-sacrifice has been admitted 
by him to be. an extremely ancient institution^ 
especially as this sacrificial system, as he himself 

admits, “can be clearl}' traced back to the pri- 

- - ■ . — • 

ance of the Dawn on the bor^on and the actual rising of the 
Sun which followed it.” 

11 't't- 1^. ‘ TlieHe (Dawna) appear every 

time they are eeen, new and fresh and youthful. (Certain- 
ly) tho Devinity of flie Gods is groat and unique ; ” 
traUT 5T 't* 'tv. t. “(Like) the Sun hath 

extended his daily course to an unusual length ; ” 

Titv 315^^4' “In the midway of 

heaven, the^Sun unyoljod his cat" 

• 

I may hero lake this opportunity (o remind the Header, 
with advantage that, our sojourn in the Arctic, after having 
Aryavarta, was only possible tn tho Tertiary Epoch, as it 
was then that the place vas i.alitable, and the climate of 
the Arctic Ciicle pUasai.t and tracing. For, subsequent to 
the Tertiary Epoch, the Great Ice Age had commenced ; and 
the place haA ing in no time been covered with thick sheets 
of Ice and Snow for miles together, had become unfit for 
habitation any longer. 

14 
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meval age.” In fact, it has been even admitted; 
to be “the oldest representative,” and ‘‘forms- 
the main feature of the ritual “Pf the Eig-Yeda.” 
Soma, therefore, was essentially required for 
Soma-sacrifices, that icei'e,' and had to be, per- 
formed in the Arctic, for strengthening Indra, 
and driving away darkness of long and tire- 
some nights. How then was the Soma supplied? 
Was it indigenous in the Arctic or the Northern 
tracts of Europe and Asia, and therefore locally 
supplied? No, “certainly not. For, nowhere do- 
the Yedas or the Avestic Scriptures say, that the 
Soma was produced or grown ’ ■ the Arctic, or 
in the Northern tracts of Er ^ and Asia, or in 
the Central Asiatic Plat‘'..«) .. On the contrary, 
'the Eig'Yeda clearly declares the Region of the 
river Sarasvati, or the L^nd of the Seven Elvers 
of Aryavarta, to bo the only place of the origin of 
Soma, and none eke ( ante pp.^124, 126 (g) 128, 
136, lo7). Obviously, therefore, §oma was not pro- 
duced or grown in the aforesaid places, and had 
to be supplied and exported there, — whenever 
required, -from Arydvarta, its place of origin, tO' 
which fact, we have already made reference before 
(ante pp. 138, 145 0 149). ,I may, by the bye, 
take here the opportunity to state that, the so- 
called Soma plant or the Uwn-shrub, found in 
Kerman and said to be brought from this place 
for the Hum jui'T, is only a substitute and not the 
genuine Vedic Soma. (Ffc/e ante ;;p.ll2 0 115). 
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To re-capitnlate. Firstly then, we showed 
iind proved from the most andeal and genuine re- 
cords — the Rig- Veda — that the/ore^kJ^^ ohserva- 
don of our Primitive Ancestors, after they were 
able to stan^jDii theii* own legs, naj^ to think for 
themselves, or to appreciate and to admire, was 
in respect of the fail of 7'ain from the clouds 
after thunder and lightning, on the Indus, or 
for the matter of that, in the region of the river 
Sarasvati. The fall of rain was naturally sup- 
posed to have been caused by* Indra bj^ means 
of his thunderbolt, i.e. lightning, or in the meta- 
phorical language of our Rig-Yedic Bards, hg 
killing Vritra, This exploit of Indra, therefore, 
was considered to be his first heroic deed in the' 
Land of the Seven Rivers, as he had made the 
renowned Soven Rivei'S, of Argdvarta •flow 
thereby. {Vide ante pp. 97,98,99). This, there- 
fore, we indicated to be the first clue to the Ar- 
gan Cradle in tjie Land [of the Seven Rivers. 
(ante y). 100). Secondly, we drew attention 
to another im^jortant fact, that the next 
■observation on the pait of our Primitive Ances- 
tors, after that of the fall of rain, Avas that of 
■light caused by the ris'e of the Dawn and the 
Sun, near the river Vipdsh or Beeas in the re- 
gion of the river Sarasvati. And, here, I may 
•be allowed to state, that the creation of the 
Laivn and the Sk/i constituted, respectively, 7^6* 
second and the third heroic deeds of Indra, in the 
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Land o f the Seven Rivers. This we pronounc- 
ed to be the second clue to the Aryan Cradle in 
the Land of the Seimi Rivers (finte pp. 101,103). 

Obviously, the dropping of water from the 
clouds and th(5 appearance of light ^on the hori- 
zon, are the most engrossing phenomena of 
Ifature ; and as these were primarily observed 
by our Primitive Ancestors in the region of the 
river Sarasvatl only, and nowhere else, nay 
neither in the Arctic, nor in any tract of Europe 
and Central AsiS, they may certainly be said to 
afford us the right clues for ascertaining and de- 
termining the Cradle of the Aryans in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. (Vide ante pp.97 @ 103). 

Moreover, apart from the fact that our 
Primitiva Ancestors had .seen the first showers 
of rain and the first rdys of light hi the region 
of the Sarasvdti or the Land, of the Seven Livers, 
we also made manifest that Iiidra, who by his 
'^keroic deeds first ni'ide the waters flow and 
len created light for the Aryan jnan, had fur- 
ther provided him with land, 'which, evidently 
was the Land of the Seven Rivers, as it was 
the Seven Rivers tliat were made to flow by 
killing Vritra, for supplying water to him, viz. 
the Aryan man. (Vide ante 7Y^*lfl^l5l07,10S,109). 

We next showed that, even the river Sara- 
svati, within whose regions all the aforesaid feats 
•were executed by Indra, had,, like him (Indra), 
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provided the Aryan man and tlie sacrijlccr, icith 
icaicr and land in, her own regions. Nay, she 
jis well as Indra had also given him (the Aryan 
man) every possible opportunity to extend his 
sacrifices wiCiiln and beyond the confines of^^^c 
renowned Seven RiverSj and spread his colonial 
Empire beyond the limits oE this his Cradle 
Land, to the East and the West, the North and 
the South. ( Vide supra pp. 106, 1-13, 144 ; 
infra p. 165). , , 

And lastly, wo showed, after placing be- 
fore the Header all the requisite particulars, how 
the Soma-plani as also the Soma-sacrifice were 
very important, not to say legitimate factors,, in ' 
determining our Cradle in Arydvarta, or even* 
in Ber^dng as g third clue to^the fact of our having 
been autochthones, and not immigi'ants or foreign- 
ers, in the Land gf the Seven Rivers j especially, 
as the Soma-plaift — (i. e. the genuine Serna that 
was used by our Rig-Yedic Fore-fathers) — was 
indigenous in this^Jjand of the Seven Rivers, and 
was at all exotic,* as it grew nowhere else- 
(antepp. 136,137,138). 

Obviously, it* was the suprious Soma that 
formerly grew, or even now grows, in Iran or 
Persia ; and it ivas used, or is being now utilised, 
as only a suostiture for the genuine Aryavartic 
Soma, as the latter was not, and is not even now, 
available in Iran (ante pp. 112 @ 115). 
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I need hardly say that, I have endeavoured 
to prove this, by quoting chapter and verse, not 
only from the ^Rig-Yeda — the most genuine^ an' 
eiKtr^mely reliable document in the 
"ioorld , — but also from other authentic sources 
and even independent Avestic testimony (ante 
Ill @115,119, 120,139 @ 142,152,153,155, 
157)5 pointing out further, how the Soma' 
Juice, veciuived for theSoma-sacriJice in the land of 
continuous long nigbts, was constantly used to 
strengthen Indra in liis fight with the powers of 
darkness (ante pp 13 8, 156); and by even showing 
by means of Vedic evidence, how Centres of 
trade were maintained^ and regular traffic esta- 
blished for transportation abroad of the genuine 
Soma-plant grown in Ary^varta, or for carrying 

it from this Country to our remotest Arctic Co- 
lonies, or elsewhere, during the Vedic period. 
(^Vide autepp. 145 @ 148.) 



Chapter YII. 

The Region the River Sarasvatir 
the Hryan Cradle- * 


The river Sarfisvati is certainly the most 
important in the Vedic mythology. Firstly, for 
the reason, tiiat in point of sancfitij, she claims 
and occupies the foremost rank, and secondly, 
because, this sandify has had its* origin in the 
fact, that her Region has been supposed to be the 
scene of Creation^ and the spot where life or vita- 
lity had Jii'si commenced (vide ante pp. 21, 24,. 
25,26, 27, 28). 

Moreover, the region of the river Sarasvati,. 
or for the matter of that Aryavarta or India 
Proper, — was also the Aryan Cradle. Since, our 
ancestors of the 'Tertiary period, as would be 
shown later on, and even their fore-fathers of 
hoary antiquity, nay, the first parents and Pri- 
mitive fore-fathers pf the whole Aryan race, 
were lorn here^ were nourished 7?erc, and had 
even handed down to their illustrious descend- 
ents and to posterity,* all sorts of ancient tradi- 
tions of their times, and of the still more ancient 
past of the Land of the Seven Rivers, nay, even of 
the region of the most sacred river Sarasvati,- 
who was the Yritra -slayer ( . . 

YI. 61, 7), and, as such, the first giver 
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of o'ain-shoivers 2 iong v^ith. Indra, to our Aryan 
Progenitors (vide ante p/;. 21^,100). 

It seems ^hat our .ancestors of olden times 
have bequeathed to us an invaluable legacy, 
■which, to say the least, is simply a mine of in- 
exhaustible wealth, containing as it does, ex- 
ceedingly rich information on countless subjects. 
I need, here, hardly say, that the legacy is the 
Rig-Yeda, and here it is, that our researches are 
likely to be crowned with success, as the mine 
will open valuable shafts, and the seams will 
yield the finest particles of gold sought for, of 
unsurpassed brilliancy. 

It is obvious that, since, even Nature had, 
as we have been led to believe from Yedic and 
geological evidence, '(vide my work The Vedic 
Fathers of Geology pp. 100,35, et 6eque,and ante 
pp.2i-28), commenced her wcx’k of the Creation 
of vitality on the banks,orinthe'region,of the river 
Sarasvati, it would, I think, be but proper to 
foUow her in the wake, as a s'ire and safe guide ^ 
\Ye have already seen that the region of the Sa* 
rasvati was the scene of creation and of vitality^ 
and according to our Yedic geologists, it was 
there that life had first begun (ante pp. 24-28). 
Gradually, however, there were countless evolu- 
tions in the phases of life, till Man, the crowning 
piece of creation appeared on the scene. The 
i^arasvatt,- therefore, had, a/ter his advent, to pro- 
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^ride him 'with lands for his habiiation, protec- 
tion, and his well-being, nay, for his prosperity 
besides, i^^aturally enough, therefore, he of the 
ffiimanktnd, or at any rate of the 'A^nian Mail' 
kind, having Ijepn first *born in the region of the 
river Sarasvati, ichere life iisdf had first origin- 
ated ( ^ i Rig- 

Veda IL 41. 17), she (the Sarasvati), the first 
mother of Mankind, or at any rate of the whole 
Aryan race, having given him birth in the land 
of Ary^lvarta, had to find out, and therefore did 
actually find out and secure lands for hhn — her 
child — m this very country of his birth. For, says 
theRik, “And thou (SarasvatiJ hast obtained 
lands for men.” l Rig- 

Veda Yl. 61-3). Consequently, she seems to 
have been described in the Rig-Veda, and very 
rightly too, as one leho hadfomid out and secur- 
ed lands (aT^^fKf^O ManJcmd 
This, therefore, ansong other reasons, which we 
shall presently show, indicates that Arydvarta 
was the Cradle of fhe Aryans, if not of Man- 
kind as, well. 

IVe have thus .seen,* so far, that the river 
■Sarasvati had given tis inher own region not only 
life R.V.Il, 41.17), butalsoland for our 

habitation nud protection R.Y. Vl,61.3), 

and even water (l^q'*i;-..R.y. Yl. 61.3) or rather 
nourishment (of mUk-like water) for the susten- 
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--ance of life R. V. Yl. 61. 14). And 

-e^ddently, it was for this reapn that she was ad- 
dressed as the best of Mothers (3Tr%crH), the best 
of Biver^ ('T^Yth), and the best of Goddesses 
in the Rig-Vetia (IL ,4,1. 16). But, 
more than this, the rivoi' Sarasvati appears even 
to have been solicited, never to refuse her milk 
■tons — her children HT 3Tf- 

I R, V. VI. 61. 14). Nay, she seems to 
liave been verily asked with earnestness, to give 
ns glorions treasures, and to kindly condescend 
to accept our attachment and obedience to her. 
In like manner, she was also requested to be 
-graciously pleased to confer the favour of treat' 
'ing us with kindness and not with contempt^ and 
i\ever allow us to suffer^ separation, or to go away 
from her, to distant' dimes. I give here below 
the original in full, as it will certainly repay 
■perusal. ” 

(t 

r HT 5r I 

^ ht r?r ^=jiu^ prr- 

. ^ u >' 

(Rig- Veda VI. 61. 14). 

Griffith renders this into English as fol- 
lows: — ‘‘Guide us, Sarasvati, to glorious trea- 
sures, refuse us not thy milk, nor spurn us from 
thee. Gladly accept our friendship and obe- 
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dience, let us not go from tbee to distant coun- 
tries.” ^ 

And all this importunity and pressing so- 
licitations apparently seem to be’ £or^ no other- 
purpose than f(jr propitiating the most sacred 
river Sarasvati, and tlius securing her affection. 
Because, our Yedic ancestors had loved her very 
tenderl}*, and had even extreme regard and 
kindly feelings for her. Since, in this respect, 
she undoubtedly stands pre-eminently supreme, 
and by far the first even amongst the most be- 
loved and the far-famed Seven lUvers, known as 
I. Because, even the very words of 
the Rig-Yedic Rishis, falling as they do from 
their own lips, amply prove the fact, as they 
say, 3^ ?r: I 

9T ‘Tea, she most dear amid 

dear streams, Seven -sistered, graciously inclined' 
Sarasvati has earned our praise." (Griffith, - 
Rig-Yeda YI, 61. *10), 

1. This indicaf''3 oiir inborn love unci innate nft'ec- 
tion for the Surasvuti, ir^Bueb a Avay, that iJic ver^ idea of 
sqtaraiioitfvom her, and the ’thought of going away from 
her to distant lands, which evidently would cause separa- 
tion, was loibcaraMc to our Pj-imitifC jbweslors and our 
Vedic Foi e-fathers. Ob^uously, all lands beyond Iter Jtcyion 
which also included the Land of the Seven Livers, as the Sa- 
vasvati was one of these Seven Sister rivers: — (vi^: j^r ■ 
K- V. VI. Gl. 10 ; i H. 

V. VI. 61. 9 ; ?msfr f^r^FTiwr i R* V. VII. 3'G. 6 ), 

were deemed to bo dislaetl and foreign. (Manu II. 23 ; ante 

jp. 80. ) V 
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Obviously, this feeling of deep reverence,- 
high esteem, and great pride in respect of the- 
Sarasvati, on the part of our Primitive Ancestors, 
seems to hav6 been from the fact that they \rere 
perfectly ‘ cognizant of aR the oldest traditions 
associated icith her name, her hoary antiquity^ 
her divinity, sanctity, and purity ; and it was- 
evidently fur this reason, that she appears to 
have been designated, as we have seen before,. 
the Greatest of Mothers the best of Bi- 

ve7's Highest of Goddesses (tTcT' 

51% I K.. V. II. 41. 16), nay, even deem- 

ed to be the very region of the origin of vitality 

(ct f%cTT^ I R. V. IL. 

41. 17 ; vide antepp. 24 28). 

, Surely, one may» very easily mark this- 
spontaneous flow of ‘the tenderesf of feelings, of 
the altogether unaffected love, and- of the 
highest regard for the river Sarasvati, emanat- 
ing as it does from our Terliary ancestors at 
every step, whenever she happens to be address- 
ed, or even when her very flame is mentioned. 
I would, therefore, humbly venture to ask the 
Reader to give due consideration to this matter, 
and see whether, if we were, as has been sup- 
po-sed by some under a mistaken notion, really 
foreigners in Ary4varta or the Land of the Be- 
nowned Seven Bivers — then, is k I ask, possi- 
ble to feel so much, nay, so very tenderly, and 
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'even so keenly^ for this small stream of the 
Sarasvatij which is not only far away from the 
•Great Asiatic Plateaus, (from which by the bye, 
it has been -erroneously imagined.^ immigrat- 
<ed into India), but far away ev^n 'from the 
I^orth'Westerfi* Frontier or the passes of the 
Hindiikush, and immeasurably so from Central 
Asia, or the Continent of Europe, or the Arctic 
IRegions, the equally erroneously supposed Cra- 
dles of the Aryans. 

In fact, the river Sarasvati was deemed 
Iioly, simply on account of the fact, that hers 
■was the region^ -where life had first commenced 
( vide anteji5. 24 ) ; — ^tbe region, that was sup- 
posed to be the scene of creation ( ante p. 77 ) ; 
the region, that presentSd us with a home-groiv-n 
Poetry.^ home-groicn Eeligion, Jwme-grown Lite- 
rature^ and homeigrown Civilizatio?i, surround- 
>ed by the choicest, the richest, and the loveliest 
rscenery, all its own ; nay, the region that seems 
to have been strongly ^ protected from foreign 
inroads even by Nature herself, by the well’ 
■defined permanent .boundaries on all sides: viz. 
the highest Mountain Eamparts of the Snowy 
Himalayas to the North, the Vindhyan Ranges to>- 
the South, and the Eastern and the Western- 

Oceans to the East and the West. 

15 . ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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IVIen-tion of the River Sarasvatlj first 
and before all, with the greatest 
respect and affection. 

It was evidently for this reason that very 
honourable niention seems to havejjieen made, and 
affectionately reverential notice appears to have 
been taken, of the river Sarasvat^, in the very 
beginning and even in the earlier portions of the 
Kig-Veda (1. 3.10,11,12; 1. 164. 49 ; IL 30. 8; II. 
41.16,17; &c.), notwithstanding the patent fact 
that she, far- aWy from India’s A^’^estern Fron- 
tier, is not only a small river, but runs in the 
Central part, or rather forms the Western boun- 
dary of the Central Region of Northern India, 
better known as the?Ti:ii%i^ and tersely defined by 
Manu, our great Law-giyer, as follows : T%1T^T^- 

. ^Tchiid^: II (11.21). Nay, even the sanc- 
iity of the river Sarasvati appears to have been 
very scrnjpulomly announced, jirsi and before all, 

in the Rig-Veda R. V. 

I. 3. 10). Wliile, elsewhere, -she has been de- 

r 

dared to lie the terrible destroyer of the cloud- 

Serpent-Vritra i f5rffr...R. 

Y, YI. 67. 7), and as such, one who had made 
the beneficent showers of water, flow for the 
man 3T^: R. V. YI. 61. 3). But, 

more than this, she is said to have, even procur- 
ed for , and given land to him ^4^1- 
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R Y. VI. 61. 3), and her suckling breast 
— or rather her watery bed — has been described 
as the e,vha us fl ess spring of pleasure^ the feeder of 
the choicest things, the giver of wealth, in 
the following, verse : — 

(^o%o «'?»). 

But, this is not the only,, o-r, as some may 
very naturally suppose, the solitary instance, in 
which the river Sarasvati or her region has been 
so prominently mentioned, and before every 
thing else, by our Rig-Yedic Fore-fathers, ac- 
cording to their own personal experience, or at 
any rate, in accordance with the traditional im- 
pressions received by them from our Primitive 
A7icestors. For, it appears* that the region of the 
river Sarasvati was probably the theatre of all 
activities^ andi thz Centre from which, our Colo- 
nies had radiated in all directions Or, rather, 
it was the starting-point from which our ances- 
tors of yore bad extended first to the East and 
then to the JFest* as also to tfie North and the 
South, thus spreading themselves beyond all foes, 
and beyond the 7'egions gf the other sisters of the 
river Sarasvaii, viz. the jvorld-renowned Seven 
Rivei's of Ary^ivarta, including herself. And 
all this seems to have been fully borne out by 
the Rig-Yedic evidence, wliich, therefore, we in- 
tend to produce presently, and exhibit it to the 
Reader for corroboration of facts. 
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Oiir Grst movement or migration to the East 
of the River Sarasvati. 

c; 

Havino:<been born in the region of the ri- 
ver Sarasrati as stated before (ante p. 165 ), the- 
first movement or emigration of'^dur Primitive 
Amceiors -was to the East of this river, and as- 
our hoary fore-fathers were Sacrifice-loving Ar- 
yans, all the paraphernalia of sacrifice had natur- 
ally accompanied them there, as also to- regions 
to the West of fh? river Sarasvati, where they 
had subsequently gone from their first Colonies’ 
to the East of the river Sarasvati, that were then- 
established as far as the river Sada-Nira, which, 
river, however^ they (our hoary Fore-fathers), didl 
„not then cross, owing to- the- tracts beyond the 
river having been extremely damp, marshy^ 
unhealthy, as also uninhabitable, ahd the nature- 
of the climate thereof inhospitable^ ( Fide below 
Chapter XII, Agni). 

r. 

In fact, the most ancient and extremely 
reliable evidence is found in the Kig-Veda, and 
this tells us tliat tlie sacred river— Me Saras- 
vati — was not only the region of the Origin of 
vitality y fllcTT^ I K* 

V, IL 41. 17 ; ante pp. 21 © 28), but that she 
w'a.s also the Mother of mothers E. V.. 

II. 41. IG) that had given land E. 

y. VI. 61. 3) and milk (q.4 H 1 • - E . T . VI. 61.14)- 
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to men of the land^ viz. the Aryans — 

V. VI. ^61. 3) ; that she was even re- 
quested ncx^er to refuse this nourishment of her 
milk (that is, water) to us ^ 

I R. V. VI. 61. 14) ; thai if was from 
the region o't this 'river-Our Home and Cradle- 
tliat our Primitive Ancestors had emigrated to dis- 
tant lauds beyond the Seven Pivers and had gone 
■beyond all foes through the favour of the Saras- 
■vati ^?cTTW i 

■3TcT^...R. V. VI. 61. 9) ; that -it was from this 
pivot that we had epread ourselves in all direc- 
tions and had extended our Colonies to the East 
:and the West^ the North and the Souths with a 
. request to Indra, to enable us to carry our victo-* 
rious arms to all the regions of the globe — East 
Jind West, North and South — and hoist our, flag 
there, after destruction of all our enemies (srq- 

trrg sritr^Tfrqrnrrgt 

•srqT#^ R. V. X. 131. 1) ; 

that it was from tliis region of the Sarasvati, that 
•our Primitive Forefathers had emigrated, with 
the Sacrificial Fire, first to the East of the river 
Sarasvati (3T^...rcrT q^iT^T^.-R. V. 1. 31. 4), 
:as far as, and eveq beyond, the river Sada nirfi j 
and that this, the then remote part of the East, 
where they had for the first time emigrated and 
•established colonies, having been found very 
•damp, unhealthy, and as such of inhospitable 
^character, (because, the tract was not burnt ])y 
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fire, vide below p. 177, Shata-Patha-Brahma- 
?am, I. 4. 1. 10), they bad to return to the West 
these Colonies, viz. to the banks of the Sarns- 
vati (arrs^^^f: I JR. V. I. 31. 4), of which .a 
synoptical' view with a few details will be found 
in the Kig-Veda, presently. 

Moreover, even in another place (Rig-Yeda 
•IV. 15. 4), Agni (Fire) is said to have been 
Mndled in the East in the house of Srin- 
jaya (ar^q-: '^o y. y)j 

by Devav^ta and Devashravas — the two sons of 
Bharata— (aTJlf^rst ^cjcrTcTJ i 

.^o iro R ; ^ 

R "^, And the Eastern spot where Agni 
was tJms born, or was first kindled, seems to 
have been the region of the rivers Sarasvath 
Drirhadvati, and Apj^yAj^as expres? mention is 
made of tliese very rivers in the Rig-Yeda (III, 
23. 4), in respect of the place where he was set... 

T% ftrr ^ eiTiYf^T^ 

3T5rP3[l 

f 3T]W^f 

II 2 n 

(qF :0 3. R3. y). 

‘‘He (Oevavata), on an auspicious day, set 
thee in the Earth’s most lovely .station in RA’s 
place, in the region of the rivens— the Drishad- 
vati, the ApayA, and the Sarasvati. Shine, 
therefore, 0 Agni, with lustre.” 
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All this, therefore, is certainly consistent 
•with what lias already been said in respect of 
■our Origin in the Region of the most sacred ri- 
ver — tlie Sarasvati, — and in regard to the Argan 
■Cradle in Argdvaria of the Land of flie Seven 
Hivers 


Thus, "while on the one hand, the oldest do- 
^cument in the world — the Eig-Yeda — informs 
-US of our Jirst emigration from the Aryan 
Cradle, viz. from the region of the river Sarasvatb 
to the East, the Shata-Patlia-Brahmana, on 
'the other hand, confirms this %dew, corrobo- 
rates the fact, and gives us requisite details 
■in respect of our jirsf settlements in, and emi- 
gration to the East of, the tract beyond the 
Sadti 'Nir^i river, -which^ being very important 
from the traditional, historical, and research- 
qjoint of view, I make no apology to place 
before the Reader*a few extracts from the Ori- 
-ginal Sanskrit text, with its English translation:— 


■3T«ns^ ... 

I ^ JTTTTvr: IcTlt 

^ ^TicTJTsr 


I I ^ !TT%- 

1 cTT ^ ^ ^ 5^ miMT 5T I 

9T^orT:l 
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3T%3rH?:f^ aim ^rrR^in^?rRarn?^i^ 

I cT^f m^pJIT 3“ t| 

I ^ sf^ ^hi- 

€ri^Q'i. cTr^a^TcTT s^TT^^rm gnt^iT 1^- 
imir i §7ri i aicr 

^ Ir s?T#r# ^^nint^rrsr i %qT 

?Tqf?T I ( wnjpll^w«d[ I t «. t ^0 ) 
“Videgha the Mathava bore Agni Yaisva- 

nara in his mouth When, immediately on 

the mention of butter (ghrita), Agni Vaisvanara 
flashed forth fPofn his mouth ; he could not re- 
strain him, so he issued from his mouth, and 
then fell down to this earth. Videgha the 
thava was then on (or in) the Sarasyath (Agni) 
then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
East. Gotama Rahi'^gana? and Videgha the MA* 
thava followed aftenliim as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not 
burn across the Sada Nira, which descends from 
the northern mountain (the Jiimdlaya). The 
Bn\hmans formerly did not use to cross this 
river, because it had not beei? burnt across, by 
Agni Vaisvdnara. But, riow,manyBrdhmans(live) 

1 For, Gotamn HnhOgana was the priest of Videp'lit 
the MAtbava, as tncntionod in the' Shatn Pntha BrAhmana 
(fTwnmrfr Ttpi^T srnr i 5T» v® stt® i.®"-?,!®). 

the P.ig-Veda also, wo find Gotama Rahhganas praisiof 
Agni and oft singing his lauds. (BTS-^frrriTiTOTf mpr- 

I aT4Tf»TV7f?^:i Sfr® Tiie verses uttered 

liv Golama Rahigana will be found in the Rlg-Vcd.i. 
(V. 2C.2 : V. 2G.3, VIIMI.IG). 
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to the East of it. It used to be uninhabitable - 
and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaisva- - 
nara. It is now, Cowever, habitable ; for Brkh- 
mans have caused it to be tasted "by sacrifices, . 
In the end of summerr this river te, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt- 
across, by Agni Yayvanara. Videgha the' 
Mathava spake : ‘where shall I abide’ ? [Agni] 
replied, ‘Thy abode (shall be) to the east of this- 
(river).’ This stream is even now the boundary 
of the Kosalas and Yidehas; fot, they are Mdtha- 
vas.” (Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Yol, IL 
pp 402,403. Edition 1871). 

From these quotations, it will easily ber- 
perceived that before Agni (Fire) was taken. 
from the Sarasvatt to tlfe Further East, viz. ^ to- 
the Sadk Nira River and even beyond it, the . 
same (that is, Agni) was in the region of the 
river Sarasvatl, as it was originally the place of 
its birth. Since, vitality having commenced on. 
the banks or in the region of this river, all life 
had its origin in it, and fire too was first kindled 
there {Vide ante pp. 174,175). Evidently, our 
first emigration began Eastward from this region . 
(that is, of the river Sarasvati), to Behar and 
Bengal, and this might, with good reason, be 
said to be the real beginning of the spread of 
our Colonies, and the extension of our settle- 
ments abroad, nay, even beyond the river Sadd- 
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i!Cird subsequently, and later on, beyond Aryd' 
Yarta also ( Vide ante p/?. 142,143,155,156 
and below Chapter XII. Ag)fi), 

It "vvas bn this account that the Shata Pathai 

f 

Br4hma?ia hath said that “the Videgha Mdthara; 
was then on the river Sarasvati, that is, before 
A^i (Fire) was taken to the East of this river 
(mt ?TT«r^ 3TO i ^o mo 

^-M-l.\o ); that after leaving the region of the 
river Sarasvatt, it traversed this Earth, burning 
towards the East’’ (mm ^ STT'^ 
gRrcfn?!,! ^0 q^o gro) ; and that when owing to 
climatic considerations and the inhospitable na- 
ture of the region to the Farther East, it was 
found that our settlements and colonies which 
had emigrated, along mth the Sacrificial Fire 
from the Aryavartic Cradle or ^the region of 
the Sarasvati to the East (3T7%...rqrT i... 

It. T. 1. 31.4), could no more thrive there, it 
was resolved to leave, (in this <our Eastern colony 
beyond the Sadu Xini river), onlj’ a few men 
from amongst our colonist? fur further trkil, 
and return the rest to the West (STiTC SH : i 

R. V. I. 31.4). 

' * 

I may here venture to state further, that 
the skeleton of all these very important facts 
appears in the Rig- Veda itself, while the Shata. 
Patha Brahmana presents it in its original form, 
makes it stand with its traditional import,. 
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invests it with flesli and blood, infuses life into 
it, gives it its real significance historical value, 
restores the almost forgotten past, and thus 
seems to have done but signal service to the 
■cause of historj^ For, without an explanation and 
without a proper guide, it was not easy to under- 
stand what the text of the Rig-Veda, quoted 
lierein before (ante pp 174, 176 ), really meant. 
The Shata Patha Brahmaiia, therefore, has 
come to our aid, and explained so much of it, as 
really required an explanation. ’ 

Besides, even in the Rig-A'’cda (III.33 ; X. 
75.5,6), the direction of our march and the line 
of our observation, seem obviously fro7n the 
Bast to the West, as we find Rishi A^ishvaraitra 
^. 5 ; R. AMII 33^5), the Purohit br 
Family Priest of king Sudds going to the coun- 
Ttry beyond the Indus, /ro 7 » the river Sarasvatij 
■which appears to have been first mentioned in 
d;he Rig-Aoda (1. 3.10) with great reverence 
(MIcT^T^T: ^5C^^^)tand was,’duringA^edic times, 
.the seat of Saci'ificcs and -'the established place 
where Sacrijicia f Sessions were always held (^fPRTr 
% I Ait. Br. I. 19 ; 

Ka ush. Br. XII. 3), He 
had,therefore,come to the confluence]©! the* rivers 
ATpash (Beeas) and Shutudri (Sutledge) [ 

R. A^ III. 33.1 ; 3T?3Tr 
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B.y.in. 33.2 ], and wanted to cross them‘ 
and the Indns^ (3T^T%t Ui q ii r- 

V. III. 3S. 3 ). This accord- 
ingly was dofe, as the rivers had become ford- 
. able, afterTistening to the prayers o£ Yishvdmitra 
(3TT% srwf% 

^ I R. V. III. 33. 10), who had come with 
the warrior host — the Bharatas — ^in cart and 
•chariots, and had, therefore, supplicated the 
rivers to give passage to them all 

ilcfnl: i R. T. in. 33. 5 ; 
3Tt5 I 

^crrn sr^: 

fir: u R. V. ni. 33. 9); ante pp. 68 @ 71 ). 

1. Tho rivers directly referred to in the hymn (R. V. 
HI. 33) evidently seem to be the Shutudri (Sutledge), the 
Vipish (Bceas), and tho Sindhi. (R. V. III. 33. 1; III. 33. 3), 
allhougli after crossing thi confluence, ether rivers of the 
■Punjab are also met in tho way, before coming to the Indus. 

In R. V. III. 33. 3, Sayana tahoSftf^^g; not ns denoting 
the Indus, but arppoaea it to bo an epithet of Shutudri, 
"•'meaning or flowing. Tho use of the plural number, 
bowover, in the text of tho Bubsequent verses (viz. rnrq;. 

in verso 4; pret, io verse 

5; STTRr, sr^TRTR;, VV, vtn:, in verse G; ^rn, JTTTvrf, 

in verse 9: ^- q r r T f in verse 10; and qr^*trrt, iT^- 

V5VT’-, 3W4T, as also trw, in verse 12;), having created 

new difficulty, Sanaya has endeavoured to explain it away, by 
saying that the plural is used for the dual, in token of res- 
pect; — But, there appears no need, 
whatever for this. For, there is tho express mention of the 
three rivers, viz. the Sutledge the Becas (wuw:), 

and the Indus and the plural was luirposely used to 

•ienote these three rivers. 
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Thus, the Bhfiratas, our Indo-Aryau ances- 
tors, had crossed the»se rivers --E. 

Y. III. 33. 12), and their direction of march icas 
€videnthj from East to \Vest ; that is, from the 
river Sarasvatr^ i-whcre Yishvamitra-the family 
priest of king Sudas-was loaded "with sacrificial 
riches), to some idacc beyond the Indus. 

]\Ioreover, apart from the evidence cited 
heretofore (ante ;;p.l6-180), Eig-Yeda (III. 53. 
11) also seems to lend countenance to the view, 
that ouf Colonies and conquests extended from' 
the region of the river Sarasvati, first to the 
East of it (STTi^), then to the Y^est (srqr^), and 
after that to the North For, we find 

that the poet Yishvami||ra has actually asked 
his sons and descendants-the Kushikas-to be 
attentive to let go 

the horse of King Sudas for wealth, power, and 
■conquests, and thus enable him • (the King) to 
destroy the enemy in the East, the IFest, and 
the Eorth I TTSTT 

n E. Y* III. 53. 11). Besides, 

Eig-Yeda (X. 131. 1) also indicates the direc- 
tion of our victorious* arms first to the East of 
the region of the river Sarasvati, and then to the 
West, North, and- South, in turn {vide ante 
p. 143 ) ; and the mention of the rivers of 
Aryavarta in the Eig-Yeda (X. 75. 5, 6), com- 
tmencing from the Ganges in the East, and ebd- 
16 
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ing Tvith tho Kubhfi, the Gomati, the Erumii;, 
&C .5 in the West, equally proves the direction of 
our march and the line of our observation from 
the Bast tp the West, beyond the Land o£ the 
Seven Elvers {inde ante pp. 68 @ 1 , 72). 

Thus, it ■will be observed, that this, among 
othei reasons, of which I shall give details pre- 
sently, constitutes a clue to our Cradle and the 
Aryan Home in the region of the river Saras‘ 
vaii, and is an "obvious indication of the fact of 
cur first emigration from it, Basticards ; which 
therefore, being o£ great moment and of the ut- 
most importance, from a historical point of 
view, has naturally attracted the attention it 
deserved, of Western scholars. For, Muir in 
his observations on J;he Institute's of Manu (II. 
17-22) says: “The manner in ivbich these se- 
veral countries, (viz. (l) Bral^mavarta, ( 2 ) Brail- 
raarshi Desha, including («) Kurukshctra, {b) 
Matsya, (c) Punchala, and {d) Saurashtra, (.") 
Madhya Desha, and (4) ^.ryuvarta, arc here 
successively introduced; seems to intimate tiiat 
the Aryans proceeded gradually from the banks 

of the Sarasvati towards the East and the 

South”. ..(Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, VoL 
II. p. 401, second Edition 1S71). While, Weber, 
another eminent scliolar, having noticed the 
fact in the SliataPatha Bnllimana (I, 4. 1. 10), 
in reflect of the advance of the Brahmans and 
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the rfivend of their rell'jlous^ rlft\< In a}i easterly 
airerflon froin the har.l'S of the Sarasrati, Kccins 
to linvf hcon instrluinMitnl in drawing the rc- 
Ojoisite ndontion of all J^eholar.-'" t(Vtlu! reinarh* 
ahle legend containe<l in it , in regard to . •!<;»/ 
1 '(nV/irdnord (f'irf), Isstilr.y out In the reylori of 
the rirer Sarasvatl. trtirn\--hh] the. earth thenre, 
and harnlna It to!rar,i\< the east. (IV'/r Ind. 
Stud. I. 17<V) 


]>oth llie.'e rchi'lnr.-;, liowevcr, erronoon.‘'lv 
mnintain, with a few others, ' that the Aryans 
had their original home in the Central Asiatic 
Plalenix, (wliile, other Occidetital sdiol.'irs arc 
even for the hhiropain Hyj>Glhcds and the Arc- 
tic Theory), argnitig that from these early seats, 

the ancestors of the Per.-o-Arwins must have 

• 

cmignitcd towards the South-West, those of the 
Indo-Aryans to the South-lvast, and the fore- 
fathers of the hhiropean itutions to the West juul 
the North ; that*the Hiiulns or the Indo-Aryans 
had entered India u'i foreiynci-e, from the North- 
West : that after ero.^sing the Ilindnkush, tiiey 
had advanced step by ’step along tlie rivers of 
the Pan jab ; and that after traversing this land 
of the live rivers,* they bad established them- 
•selves in the region of the iSarasvati. 

In like manner, Profe.ssor j\Iacdonell, too, 
■considers the Indo-Aryans to be ^^invaders' of 
India, and as such foreiy tiers in the Land of the 
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Seven JRivers, For, says he, “In the first place^ 
the home of the Yedic tribes is revealed to ns 
by the geographical data Trhich the hymns yield. 
From these "vve may conclude Tvith certaintyi 
that the A?ryan invaders, after having descended 
into the plains, in all probability'" ‘through the 
western passes of the Hindu Kush, had already 
occupied the north-western corner of India which 
is now called by the Persian name of Panjab, or 
“Land of Five Rivers.” (Sanskrit jyancha, five^ 
and dp, water,; ^vide Macdonell’s History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 139, Edition 1900). 

But, this Central Asian theory, as also the 
European hypothesis, and the Arctic question^ 

' have not the least foundation, and derive no ■ 
support from any ancient authority or original 
testimony, either Yedic or Zendic. . Since, even 
Muir, the stanch advocate of the Central Asian 
Theory, admits that, “so far as I know, none of 
the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, 
■^ain any distinct reference or allusion to the 
eign origin of the Indians.” {Vide Muir’s 
Jriginal Sanskrit Texts, Yol. II, p. 322. Second 
Edition 1S71). The supposition, therefore, of 
the Aryan immigration into India, erroneous as 
it is, as would be presently shown, seems to have 

1. It must, however, bo borne in mind that, theao nre 
“interminable digciietions known as the Aryan Controversy.” 
(I'j'de the Iruperial Gazetteer of India. Vol. J, j>. 299. Edi- 
tion 1907 . ante ji. 7C note I ). 
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southward toward the “Seven Kivers” (the Indus^ 
the five rivers o£ the Panjab and the Sarasvati)^ 
and ever since India has been called their home.” 
(History o£ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 'pp. 12, 
13, . Edition 1859). While Muir, alleges that,. 
“The immigration o£ the Arians, the progeni- 
tors o£ the Brillimanicdl Indians, into India from 
the north-west, is further rendered probalfie by 
the fact that the writers of the Yedic hymns 
appear to be most familiar with the countries 
lying in that direction, i. <?., witb the north- 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the 

countries bordering on or beyond the Indus 

(Muir’s 0. S. T. II, 341). He further makes, di- 
rect reference to the Rig-Teda, and in quoting 
Roth says, “On this point I borrow the follow- 
ing remarks from Professor Roth’s, work on the 
’’■.Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 136: — - 
*The Sindhu (Indus) is v/ell known and fre- 
quently celebrated in thehymnsof the Rig- Yeda, 
while at present I know of only one hymn in, 
which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only 
in a subordinate capacity.' This passage occurs 
in one of the hymns ascribed to Sindhukshit, son 
o£ Priyamedha (X. 75. d), winch is addressed to 
the Sindhu, ‘the most copious of streams’ {apa~ 
aam apastama). The other rivers are solicited 
to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu.” (Muir’s. 
Original Sanskrit Texts, Yol. H, p. 341. Se* 
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cond Edition, 1871). !Moreover, i\Iax-]\iuller 
has called the Hindus or rather the Indo-Aryans- 
fcrsigners in the Land o£ the Seven Rivers, as 
he says that “the Arj-ans stepped as stran- 

gers into some of the happy fields and valleys- 

along the Indus or the Ganges.” (India.. 

AYhat can it teach us ? p. 101, Edition 1883).. 
But, there certainly appears no evidence what- 
ever, in respect of their having been immigrants ■ 
in the Land of the Seven Riverj^. On the con- 
trary, the Yedic and Avestic testimony strongly 
corroborates and confirms our old, not to say 
hoary traditions, in respect of our having beeu 
autochthonous in Arydvarta, or the Land of the 
Seven Rivers. 

How, the enumeration of the great river 
Ganges, to the East of Aryavarta or the Land of 
the Seven Rivers, in R. V. X.75. 5, and the sub- 
sequent mention of aU the rivers, step by step, 
to the West of it (i. e. the Ganges), in succession, 
terminating in the western frontier river~i[\Q' 
Kubha or the the Kabul of Afganistan in R. Y. 
X.75. 5,6 — indicates, beyond any manner of 
doubt, the real direction of our march undi the- 
line of olservation, from the East towards the- 
West. But, this fact seems to have been alto- 
gether ignored by many Oriental and Occidental 
scholars, oi at any rate lightly set aside. 
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Probably, as already intimated (ante pp. 
71,185 ), the mention of the rivers Kubhilj 
Gomati, Krurnu, and others in (R. Y. X. 7 5. 6), 
has been, supposed by these scholars to lend 
countenance to their view in respeiit of the Indo- 
Aryans having been foreigners in Aryavarta, 
and come from the passes of .the Hindu Kush. 
But, all this, is certainly no sure and safe guide 
'for determining our foreign origin, or our immi- 
■graiion into the Land of the Seven Rivers, in the 
face of weighty evidence and well established 
traditions, handed down by our Pi'imitive Ances- 
tors of hoary antiquity, proving the fact of our 
having been autochthonous in India. 

There are, moreoyer, ’some' other points 
.'which are most important, and as such must 
not be forgotten, nor lost sight of, nor even 
ignored. These, therefore, I* venture to place" 
before the Reader for due consideration. In the 
first place, if our Primitive Ancestors were really 
foreigners or immigrants in the land of the Seven 
Rivers, as has been erroneously supposed by 
some, they must certainjy have met with, even at 
the beginning, nay at the* very threshold of 
India and before crossing its frontier, the stu- 
.pendous Himalayan Chain and the river Kubha 
of the Yedic times, or the modern Kabul. Evid- 
ently, such barriers having had to be crossed just 
at the coinraencement, as also the great Indus 
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A. 

before entering tlie interior of Aryiiyarta, and' 
approaching the most sacred river Sarasvati,. 
Tvhichj as stated in ^lie Encyclopjodia Britannica. 
[Yol. I, p. 579, Edition 0 th), “leaves the Himft- 
ayas to the west of the* Jamna, passes close to 
^haueshwar in the Panjab, and loses itself in the 
ands of Sirhind, 400 miles north-west of Alla- 
labad,” it is in the very nature of things that 
ihese (viz. the Himalayas, the Kubha, the In- 
ins, &c), should have been first described in the 
)rder of observation by our Eig-Yedic Eishis 
md would, naturally enough, have been so 
apticed by them, or at any rate reference made 
:o them in some way or other, at the very outset* < 
if at all they had passed these, while immigrat- 
jig into the Land of the Seven Eivers. 

o 

But, astonishingly enough, quite the con- 
trary appears to have been the case. For, leav<* 
ing all these frontier boundaries aside, which 
seem to be extremely significant, and as such 
certainly too prominent to be omitted by these 
shrewd Br%man Aryans, and the so-called 
immigrants and strangers^ ( if at all our Primi- 
tive Ancestors were immigrants and strangers in 
the Land, as erroneously supposed by some; and. 
they undoubtedly were very acute observers of' 
Nature and even of her surroundings), we find. 
the Eig-Yedic Pcets addressing the river Sara- 
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^svail first} and almost in the beginning in R.V. 
1. 3. 10-12, when it but formed the Eastern 
boundary of Panclia Nada or the Pan- 

jab, and the AFestern limit of Madhya Desha or 
the Central Region, with' that dejp respect and 
■affection^ which are only due to a traditionally 
revered and extremely ancient river , announcing 
with applause her sanctity (qTcT^ R V. I. 3. 
10) and other laudable qualities !••• 

R. V. I. 3: 10), thinking her to be an 
inspirer of joyous hymns and pious pleasant feel- 
ings ^ITcfrSTf I R. T. 

1. 3. 11), and even going the length of calling 
her %ur own” (^: R. V. I. 3. 10) ; 

'-thereby inculcating the deep rooted idea that the 
river Sarasvati belonged ^o them only and to none 
else ; establisliing tHereby their exclusive claim 
on her j nay, thus enjoying the privilege denied 
■ to others by Nature herself ; and debai'ring others 
from participation in her favours. But^ this is 

1. Perhaps, hero an argument would bo advanced tint, 
the Rfg-Vedic hjinna and verges have not boon arranged in 
chronological order. But, although this is true, still the 
important Western Boundariet of the Laud of the Sertn Ri- 
vers do not at all appear anywhere in the Ilig-Vcda, to have 
been mentioned in a tcay to indicate the direction of march of 
our Ancestors from West to East. On the Contrary, the di- 
■reclion of our migrations, as shown before (ante jy>. 00, 71,1^5) 
seems to bo from East to JFest, and .‘provej, moreover, that 
wo had cmiijratcd from Aryncarta, known during the ^ edic 
dimes as the Land of the Sean Ricers. 
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not all. For, the very next verse (R. Y. I. 3^ 
12) is situ pregnant ■with greater significance,., 
deeper meaning, and proEounder expression ol 
thought, as it conveys the idea that in addition 
to the pnrifyvig dutj' o£ the river Sarasvati 
q’: ^^ir^...R. Y. I. 3.10), ‘she has had 
other most important functions to perform. In 
the execution of these, therefore, ‘ she floods her 
regions with water, nay fills them with light, 
and brightens them all with intellect and wis- 
dom ' in 1 I 'nM'Ml 

II R. Y. I. 3. 12). 

In fact, we observe, as regards the river 
Sarasvati, that traditional familiarity of our 
Vedic Forefathers and of our FrimitiveAnccstoi's, 
that intimate acquaintance with her vast Region 
and its surrotmdings, that copious outburst of 
reverence in respect of her, that natural tender- 
ness of feeling /o’?* her, and even that innate love 
and fond affect ioli for her — their ]\Iother, ivhich 
no wimigrants or foreigners in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers, coitid ever possibly feel or show, or 
even affect to show, in any way and under what- 
ever circumstances, hoi(^-so-ever long their stay 
in the 'country might be. 

Besides, we have already seen that Manu,. 
our great LaAv-Giver, also records the oldest tra- 
ditions of the Region lying between the two Divine- 
Rivers — the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati — 
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as having been the God-created Iteglon and the 

■ Scene of Creation {vide ante ^p. 77 0 82), and 
all these deep-rooted traditions of great antiquity 
• in regard to this region, obviously cluster round 
it and appear even in the i\Iahd Bharata. But, 
more than this, even before, and at the time of 
the Mahd Bharata, the idea having taken a deep 
root, had a firm hold on the Indian mind, that 
the region lying between the two divine rivers, 
vis. the Sarasvatl and the Drishadvati, was the 
only scene of creation, as it was the tract fashion- 

■ cd hy God, In fact, in the Maha Bharata, it 

has been called BrahmCivarta ^ cf?lT- 

I ?To wo ^^ow, the ex- 

pression god-created region, or the tract fashion- 
ed by God, appears to have had a very great 
significance, and it emphatically presents to us 

■ the deep-rooted traditions of Our Aryan Cradle 

having iDcen in Brahmavarta, «and as such in 
Aryavarta alone, and nowhere relse. There is, 
moreover, another verse in the ^Maha Bharata, 
which is also very interesting. For, this says 
that, “the region has itsowli hoary traditions and 
customary vsaycd' ^ TitW' 

^HFTa- i), handed down from age to age and 
transmitted from generation to gencration.which, 
therefore, have been supposed to be the only pure 
v-'ayes l ^fahu Bharata, XI^' , 

110. 45). But, above all, there is yet a third 
verse, and this is certainly pregnant with mean- 
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ing, in as mucli as it declares that the BraJwiar- 
sJii-DesJia, or for the matter of that Arjararta, 
is a model. region of discipline and order, and 
that “from a Brahman born in that region, all 
men on earth(ff%o^^JRT«T^T: 0 shonld receive 
their lessons ih’their respective duties and respon- 
sibilities,” I ^ 

•N 

5’: I M. Bh. XIY. 110. 47). For easy reference, 
I herein below quote the verses from the MahS.- 
Bharata, and these as also others seem, with a 
few variations, to have been repeated by J\Ianu 
in (11. 17, IS, 20), for confirming the hoary tra- 
ditions in respect of our Cradle in Arytlvarta. 

W 11 

qjrRlT^tfr ^ 3TT=gK: qTtq^^fTFTcJ : I . 

cpjTriTf ^ iiynn 

^ ^qfTT^Tcrr: ll^VSlI 

3TO llo)., 

(The South Indian Texts Edition.) 

Apart from, this, we must never lose sight 
of the fact, that the expression in the Code of 
Manu (II. 23) that, Country of the barba- 
rians or the Mlechhas is altogether different 
(from Aryavarta : 11 Tr= 

'^'^), has certainly the signifcance all its owni- 
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Is'ay, it even bears the stamp of the hoary anti- 
giiity oi the Kig-Veda, as Arjavarta (3TrzTT?rff 
3T^^) referred to in the Code (II. 22) is said 
by Kulluka — ^the Commentator — to be the Coun- 
try of the lAryas, where tlwy were horn, care ever 
horn, and will be born over and over again. 
(swr 5?r •• i 

vide Manu\s Code and Kulluka’s Commentarv : 
IL 22), Moreover, the region of the river Sara* 
svati seems to have been declared as the Region 
of God I...JTO ^vs), or 

the scene of Creation, just as the Rig-Veda had 
announced the Region of the river Sarasvati to 
be the Godfashioned tract .R. Y.III. 

3.‘5. 4) and to he one, where there was the Ori- 
fin of vitality, or where life had first commenced 
/q- I R. V. II. 41. 

1 7 ; vide ante pp. 24. 20). 

If, tlierefore, our Primitive Ancestors or 
■ven our Vedic Fore-fathers had really invaded 
this Land of the Seven Rivers, had they, as 
foreigners, acquired it by force ol arms, or had they 
thus subjugated it and brought its people under 
their yoke as conquerors, the circumstance would 
liave, bv all means, been certainly recorded with 
s'fpreme pride and pre-eminence, nay, with much 
pomp and p'e'iHire. Besides, if this invasion 
had really occurred, as a mutter of fact, it 
would, in all probability, have been mentioned 
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■with extreme national glorification, and even 
iilluded to, in some triumphant vray or other, 
in the ancient literature o£ the Country. But, 
no such thing liaving ever happened, not ihc 
Ica^t tradUion of ihe kindj nor ihc .slightest re- 
ininisccnce, nor the remotest trace has been found 
any where, either in our Vedic scriptures or our 
colossal Sanskrit Literature, and even in the 
Avestic AYorks or elsewhere. 

!Mow, turning to the Vedic authority for a 
while, it seems that there is an intimate relation, 
nay, even an inseparable connection between 
Soma and Soma Sacrifice, Indra and N’^r/tra, the 
Dawn and the Sun, the Aryans and Aryavarta 
or the ■ Laud of the Seven Rivers. Of these, 
Aryilvarta appears pre-eminently to be the Cradle 
of 'all, at any rate the primitive scene ; where, 
our Rig-Yedic ancestors and even their Pri- 
niiiive forefathere had seen Soma grown on 
the Himiilayan ^ ^lountain, well watered and 
nourished by Parjanya or Rain, (as if in the 
capacity of Father«q-^;q-: R. V.IX. 

82. 3) ; where only, and in no other region, the 
splendour and refulgence of the Dawii had first 
appeared to them on the horizon of the Vi pash 
■viz. the modern river Beeas ; where, the brilli-' 
•ancy of the Dawn had subsequently vanished, and 
was seen absorbed by the dazzling light of the 
Sun ; where, the showers of rain were observed 
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for the //me dropping from the cloiids, re- 
presented ns V/vtra. Iviiig on the Indus, after 
these vrere rent asunder byr Lightning repre- 
sented by Indra's or thunderbolt, in the Land 
of the Seven Livers ; where, our ancestors liad 
performed sacrifices and continue*^ rtheir' sacrifi- 
cial sessions, which at times having been disturb- 
ed by outsiders, or even by our own kith and 
kin, such as the Zoroastrians, Indra was suppli- 
cated to give his aid to the Aryan progeny of 
the Land of the Seven Livers, especially as he 
always defended his Arya worshippers in all 
conflicts, nay, even punished those who were 
nou-sacrificers and were beyond the pale of our 
faith \.L 

130* S). Thus, the whole thing appears to have 
been most splendidly and beautifully depicted 
in very lively colours, in the metaphorically 
terse language of the R^-Veda. {Vide supra 
pp. '13f?,9fl,10i?,105,7?,10'7-10fl,12fl-lf?S,l31 ). 

Accordingly, it appears that our Rig-Vedic 
Rishis had but fradifioiiadi/ received the jirsf im- 
re.^siojis of our progenitors in c respect cf their 
■radic in the Land vf the Seven Rivers, and 
they Iir.d siiujily disi)urdcned themselves by 
giving them an expression, and' a form of speech. 
Tiiey thus, have be.pieatlied to us the richest 
leg.acy, the ]\lankind conhl receive, as it forms 
but. n true and a brillianf record of our first 
tr.nrS, an n'ltheniic source of our first impres- 
.d’'>ns. and tiie/t>n///<7.’7/-/ira/7 of our genuine his- 
ton/, commencing even from oiir Cradle.^ viz. the 
Region of the river Samsvatf. 
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The Hapta* Hendu ( e. : ) 

AND 

THE aVESTie TESTIM0K\% 

• • 

In regard to the Aryan Cradle in Aryavarta. 

■ MAVth • I 

The Perso- Aryans having been the kith 
and kin, nay, the very descendants o£ our Pri- 
mitive Ancestors — the Indo- Aryans — were, like 
them, boi'n in Ari/avarta, or *as some would 
urge, had lived with them in the Land o f the Seven 
Bivers for a considerable period/ They were, 

1. This seems to have been accepted even by the Western 
Scholars, who are for the Central Asian theory. Since, their 
argument is that the Indians and the Iranians had, after leav- 
ing the Common Cradle of the whole Aryan Race — viz., the 
Central Asiatic Plateaux — erftered India, and had there, re- 
viaitied wtdit'idtd, till religious schism separated them dgaht. 
Eor, says Professor Max Muller that, “they (^2end and 
Sanskrit ) prove that these two languages continued together 
long after they wete separated from the common Indo- 
European Stock.” ( Last Results of the Persian Researches. 

Ill, 112). 

And again he says that, “ the ^oroastrians were a Colony 
from Northern India. They had been together, for a time 
with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved to 
us in the Veda. A schisnirtook place, and the Soroastrians 
migrated westward to Aracbosia and Persia.” (Science of 
Language. Vol. I. j). 235 First Edition, vol. I.^^. 279. Fifth 
Edition ). , • 

For this supposition, however, viz,, “ the Aryan Cradle 
in Central Asia,” there appear no grounds whatever , either 
in the Vedic Literature or Avestic Scriptures. Because, the 
earliest institution of the worship of Soma, whose birth place 
is Arynvarta and nowhere beyond it, proves the Aryan 
Cradle in Aryavarta, from where the Soma-Cult had spread 
in the Arctic Rigions in the Tertiary Epoch, (.Fide ante 
pp. 139, 156, 157 Note). 
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therefore, naturally aware of, and had unenaced 
reminiscence of the Sapfa-Sindhus 
which expression, after they left Arvuvarta, was 
corrupted into Bapia-Hindu, in Zend. The Zend- 
Avasta, morehver, makes reference even to the most 
sacred river^ the SarasvaiL subsequently corrup- 
ted into Harahvaiti, and also designated as “for- 
tunate”. {vide Darmesteter and Spiegel’s version), 
while the mythology and religion of the Perso- 
Aryans bear a very close resemblance^ to that of' 
the Indo-Ar^-ans, indicating thereby intimate 
connection, which at one time existed between 
the two families, as we shall presently show. 

It was evidently the relipious -schism that vras 
the caT^se of separation of the Perso- Aryans from 
the-Indo'Arvans. and the*^ latter havintr been the 
more po werful in the Land of the Seven liivers, 
ere in a position to dictate terrps to the former, 
ese. therefore, perceiving thejr own defects,. 

1. This h'iS bo?n admitted cvea by E-iropean Scholars 
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weakness, pusillanimity, and want of strength, - 
left Aryavarta — th^r Original Home and’Cra-- 
die, with much reluctance, and probably with- 
out any hopes of ever* returning' to the Land 
that was once their Mother- Country, For, the- 
difference of opinion caused on religious grounds, . 
between the sacrifice-lovmg^ Aryans and the- 
non-saGrijiGers^ had widened the gulf to such an , 
extent, that it was found impossible to bridge it 
over. Since, the Separatists or the Dissenters,. . 

1. Tliese were, on this very account, designated Devas 
in contempt by the ancient Persians or Perso-Arj’ansf after ■ 
the schism. 

• 2. Thsse weyo Almra-Mazdians of the lioroastrian Fsith, 
and, therefore, called Asiiras by the Yedic Aryans. 

Thus, the term i)evas is evidently identical with the 
Vedic-Arijans, while the Asitras with the Perso-Aryans or 
Iranians. I, therefore, venture to quote here Dr. Haug, as his 
remarks are very pertinent ^to the subject. For, says he, 

“ the ancestors of the Brahmans and those of the Parsis - 

( the ancient Trdnians J lived* as brother tribes peacefully ■ 
together. This time was anterior to the combats of the 
Devas and the A.5?<i'as, which are so frequently mentioned in 
the Brahmanas, the former representing the Hindus, the - 
latter the Irrinians” ( eiiie Dr. Hang’s Introduction to the - 
Aitareya Brdhmanam. pp. 2/3. Vol. I. Edition 1863). 
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' • As 

leaders of the Aryan families or clans, andnatiir- 
: ally enough, they, as such, represented the Ar- 
yans- in the land.* They were, moreover, par 
■ excellence, the' sacrifice-loving Aryans, and as 
such, did not at all like the conduct of the Soma- 
' haters and the no7i-saerificing Aryans or tlie dis- 
senters. They, therefore, expelled these, as 
they did not desire that these non-scicrijkcrs 
should live side by side with them, in this coun- 
try. iNay, they were even determined to sec, 
that these were no more allowed to enter this 
sacred Land of san'ifices ( 

I tlie land of 

. the renowned Seven Rivers (=^(Tr%wOf 
therefore fought with them tooth and nail, des- ' 


1 (a). In connection v.-jth this, 800 also ,( Rig-Veda III 
33. 1, .3, 5, 0, U ), whore VtshvAmitra. as tlio Leader of the 
Bharatas, had. while niarcliinK with his camp and followers 
Toni the confluence of the rivers I’ecas ( Vipishri ) and the 
tiodgo ( Shntiidri R. V. III. .'j.'M ) to the Indus 

3T^rT*hj ^rjfnrrMrrrnt R- HI. 3.'3'.3) and beyond this 

river to the West and the North (3rTrg?<l' < Tr R. V. Ili. a3-l]), 
requested the rivers to Ete;» fora wliile- tlieir (.-oiirHe and be- 
come fordable in view of giving passage to him. 

(}>) Resides, in anoth'-r .jdacc ( R. V. III. 53’1 1 ), the 
sons of Kushikas and the dcKCf-ndants of Yishv-Rnitra have 
again been oHk'‘d, as ihe.h (ulrr.i nf Anjan Families and llulr 
chim, to be prepared to let go the iiorse of King .Smlas fer 
acquisition of wealth, for destruction of iiis enemies in tl.o 
List, Y'est, and Nortli of tlie Rnjf.i of tin: Scccn Ji/ccr.i, that 
is, .Iry.'ivarta, for con')iiests abroad, and for performing the 
sacriGce on tlie pinnacle of the Larth. 
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troycd their body oC men armed for y^a^, and . 
actually reduced them to much straightened cir- 
cumstances, yiiich, •therefore, we shall describe - 
presently, in the yery words of the Zoroastrian 

leader. (17t/<i below pii. 204, 205.)^ • 

• • 

Accordingly, the second half of the ver.se - 
(R. V. III. do. 24 ; ante p. 201), which I give 
here below, exactly suggests the measures 
that were required to be taken for retaliation, 
and these were apparently actually taken. For^ 
the verse purports to mean that, *“they (the des- 
cendants of Bharatas had) rim their horse as 
against their natural enemy, and (carried) the 
bow about them, for requisite use in the hattlef' ' 
(Rig-Yeda, III. 53. 24). 

(’^o ^ 2 .) 

i^ow, ill this connection, Sayana throws a 
suggestion that the separation, alluded to in the 
verse, was of the descendants of Yishvamitra 
from those of Yaehishtha, and that, therefore, it . 
referred to the conflict and the want of union 
between them. For, s£\ys Sfiyana as under: — 

Ta I aqf ^ 


: 
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Professor Wilson too, following Sayana,. 
paraphrases the stanza as shown below, although 
other scholars rightly doubt the correctness of 
the reference the enmity with Yasishtha and 
his family J-r-“The3e sons of Bharata, Indrn, 
understand severance (from the ‘ Vashishthas) ; 
not association (with them) ; tliey urge their 
steeds (against them) as against a constant foe ; 
they bear a stout bow (for their destruction) in. 
battle.” (H. H. Wilson). 

But, with all deference to Sayana— the- 
great erudite exegetist and the renowned Yedic 
scholar — liis suggestion that the expression 3TtT- 
fqcSHj; refers to the conjlkf with, and separation 
from Yasishtha, seems to be far-fetched and 
holds no water, as the name of the latter appears 
nowhere in the verse, nor in the hymn. It, 
therefore, seems, that the allusion in tlie stanza, 
to .reparation, i.s evidently in re.^pect of the rcli- 
pionr S''hi-<m and the deep-rooted enmity of the 
.rn-rijh'e-loviny Aryans with the non-.^acrificiny 
Zoroastrians, which for-ever. served the con- 
nection that once existed between the two rao.st 
important Aryan families of Aryuvarta, whose 
records are genuine and certainly of very great 
antiquity. 

For, in tiie Gatha (Ustanvaiti), tlie leader 
of the party (Zarathustra) says : — “Two armies 
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(liave been) gathered for a combat, in silence.” 
[2 (44)-15]. 

In the combat, however, the Jeader and his 
party having been defeated, he was .compelled to 
leave Aryavarla with his camp and followers. 
And then, very naturally enough, he had given 
vent to his innermost feelings, and cried aloud, 
“ To what country shall I go ? Where shall 1 
take my refuge ? What country is sheltering 
the master (Zarathustra) and hie companions ? 
None of the servants pays reverence to me, nor 
the wicked rulers of the country” (?. e. the Indo- 
Aryans of Ary'Warta, who had expelled the 
leader of the defeated party from Aryf^varta, the 
once common j^Iother- Country, after the schism)* 
[ 4 (46)-l ]. 

• • 

“I know that I am helpless. Look at me 
being amongst fejv men. For, I have few men 
(as I have lost my followers or they have left 
me). I implore thee ( Ahurmazd the wise ) 
weeping, thou living god.” ^ ^ 

[ 4 (46). 2 ]. 

“The sway is given into the hands of the 
priests and prophet?; of idols, who, by their at. 
rotious actions endeavour to destroy the human 
life.” * '* [4(46)-ll]. {Vide-Dt. 

Martin Hang’s Religion of the Parsees. Edition 
1862, pp. 152, 155, 156, 157, from which these 
extracts have been taken). 
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All this e\idently refers to the religious 
schism, the subsequent fight, the persecution, 
and finally the expulsion from Apj^varta of the 
leader and his followers, who, thereafter, took 
shelter in Inin and had even gone as far as the 
Arctic Regions, which they had colonized along 
with us (the Indo- Aryans), in the latter part of 
the Tertiary Period, and before the advent of 
the Great Ice Age, when the climate of the place 
was mild and genial. For, the Yendidad ex* 
pressly says: (40) ^‘Once a year one sees there 
(/» e. in the Arctic Regions) Stars, Moon, and 
Sun, rising and setting.” 

(41) “And they think a day what is a 
year.” (Vide Yendidad, Second Chapter, and 
Dr. Haug’s Parsee , Religion. Edition. 1862. 

205). 

However, notwithstanding this open en- 
mity, both the Ycdic Aryans and the Iranians ap- 
pear to have lived sufficiently^ near, so as to hare 
constant communication with, and to know, each 
other. Professor Spiegel, therefore, rightly re- 
marks. in the Introduction to the Avestan Trans- 
lation), that, “Still, even after their separation, 
the Indians and Persians did not remain with- 
out some knowledge of each other’s progrc.ss. 
They were not too far separated to render thin 
possible j and the Yendidad (I, 74) .still show.? 
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an acquaintance^ with IndiO, under the name of 
Hapta-Hendii, i. e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of 
the Seven Rivers, which was a designation of 
the Yedic India,” {Vide Avesta. Introduction. 
I. 8). Nay, lihe, Hapta-Hindu (iJztZe'Yendidad. 
First Fergard), even the river Saras vati to the east 
of the Panjab appears in the Avestic scriptures 
under the Zendic name of Harahvaiii {vide Yen- 
didad. First Fergard), as also the other rivers of 
the western frontier, viz. the RasS. and the Sarayu^, 
which seem to be mentioned respectively, under 
the Zendic appellations Eangha and Earoyu. 
{vide Yendidad. First Fergard, 59-60 ; 29-30; 
and Chapter X of this work, where at the com- 

1. In connection with this, the remarks o£ M. E. Bur- 
nouf, Bopp and^Max-Miiller are also very important, and as 
such deserve notice. However, tto avoid prolixity, I would 
only quote here MaK=MuIler who observes as follows : — “ It 
is clear from his ( Burnouf ’s Works) and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Send in 
its Grammar and dictiopary is nearer to Sanskrit than any 
other Indo-European language. Many Zend words can be 
retraiislated into Sanskrit simply by changing the Zend into 

their corresponding forms in Sanskrit The numerals are 

the same in all these languages up to 100. The name for 
thousand, however, ( sajiasra ) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does uot occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except 

in Send, where it becomes liazanra These facts are full 

of historical meaning ; and with regard to Zend and Sans- 
krit, they prove that these two Itpaguages continued together 
long after they ..were separated from the Common Indo- 
European stock.” ( Last Results of the Ptrsian Ecsearches, 

j>p, 111 - 112 ). 

2. Tire river Sarayu mentioned along with the rivers 
Rasa, Sindhu ( Indus ), SarasvatT, or the other rivers of the 
Panjilb and the Western frontier, is not the Sarayu which 
runs along the north-eastern frontier of Cud. (Fttfe Chap- 
ter X of this work, where I have given further details in 
a Foot-note, at the beginning.) 
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mencement, I have made a detailed reference to 
these very rivers). 

Thus, the Eig*Yedic and the Avestic tes- 
timony in respect of the religions schism having 
been cited, •! shall proceed to giye otlior Ycdic 
evidence which goes to corroborate the same 
fact, as the Aitareya Bruhmana affords a vivid 
picture of the continued fight and constant war- 
fare between the two Aryan families of great 
antiquity, and says that, “The Devas went to 
war with tlie Asuras, in order to defeat them. 
* ^ ^ Thence the Devas put down the Asu- 

ras.” (vide Dr. ]\Iartin Hang’s, Translation of 
tlie Aitareya Brulimanam. HI. 39. Vol. IL 
230. Edition 1863). 

The Sanskrit text, runs as follows: — 

t 1 HcTt t 

^ i (^o sjto 

1. In connection with tho term JJct'cts ) nnd Asu- 
ras ( sngUJ ), plenHO Rco the following vcmiirkB. Tor, says Dr. 
Hang, “ In tlie confesflion of fniiii, na rcciteti even up to 
tln'H finy, tlio Zoroastrinn religion is distinctly said to lio 
fi-dai'i'u, i, e., against tho Devns, opposed to them ( sco YnPiin 
12, n. 1C4 ), and one of their^moat sacred hooks is called 
vi-dah-n-iU'tta (now corrupted to VemVnhiil ), i. c., what 
is given against, or for the removal of tho Devas. Tho 
Devas are the originators of nil that is bud, of every Impurity, 
of death,” p. 220. ' ' 

Again, elacv hcrc, Dr. Ilnng ohserves that, “tho first port 
of tho word VondidAd in Zend means “vl (hucodatem, i. r., 
what is given in order to removo the devils, to be guarded 
ogainst their infliicncca.” j). 01. Note. ( Vido Dr. Ilang'i 
Essays on tho Iteligirm of tho Parreea. Edition 18C2 ). 

As to the use of the term /U-urns, please sio Chnjiter IX 
of this work, bb I have given therein tho rerpiigito dctnilj 
of it. 
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Elscwliorc, lliere also appears the cause of 
the schism. For, while our Progenitors and our 
Vedic ancestors liked sacrifices, and as such even 
'performed them, the Zoroastrians op” the non-sa^ 
crificers tried their best ‘to briiiff obstacles in their 
performance, and even endeavoured to see that 
they were not performed at all, as will be seen 
from the following : — ■ 

IcTT t I aT¥^' 

^ I ar qqrfqJTT srfwq: ht- 

^qRr ar^^cr sf^* 

tq i 

(qo gro \\). 

•> 

o 

Dr. Haug translates this as follows: — “I'he 
Devas spread the sacrifice. When doing so, the 
Asuras attacked tliein, intending to put an ob- 
stacle in their way (to prevent the successful 
performance of the sacrifice). * * The 

Devas awoke, and surrounded for their own pro: 
tection, as well as for that of the sacrifice, (the 
_ place) with a three-fold wall resembling fire. 
The Asuras seeing those walls shining and blaz- 
ing, did not venture an attack, but ran away. 
Thus, the Devas defeated the Asuras on the east- 
ern side as well as on the western.” (Vol. II. 

p. 97. Edition 1863). 

( 
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This sort of conflict receives again farther 
confirmation and additional support from an in- 
dependent Avestic evidence, as it pretty veil 
presents to our view the cause of scliisra, and 
gives us to understand that the party expelled 
from Aryavarta had avowedlj’’ embraced strange 
principles subsequently declared by Zara- 
thustra, the new founder of Aliurmazda faith, 
succeeding the Soshyantas. ( Vide ante;;. 200 . Note 
(i). For, says he( Yasna 12 ), ( 1 ) “ I cease to 
be a Deva ico‘:shipper. I profess to be a Zo- 
roastrian !Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahuramaz- 
da ), an enemy of the Devas, and a devotee 
to Ahura” [ ' 3 ?^ ]. (4) 'T forsake the Devas, 

the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the originators of 
mischief, w'ho are most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all beings”,,. ( 8 ) “ I am a i\fazdayasna, 
a Zoroastrian Jlazdayasna. I profess this reli- 
gion by praising and preferring it to others (the 
J3eva' religion )”. 

Apart from this, Soma too, w’hich was 
metamorphosed into IJnama in the Avestic 
• Scriptures, rmd which was at first most dear to, 
and resjjccted by, the Iranians or Perso-Aryans 
while living with us in Aryavarta, which was' 
the Home and Cendh of us all before reparation, 

It Dr. Hat:" st.itf "th'* word r.s'.'tl is rnratia, 
rartWs-IitcraUy tlioics ( X. rar to ciiocse) ; it is, tiion, ap* 
pliod to religion.” (Vi<lr Dr. Marlin llai.'g'B on tlis 

Ileligion of the Par'ce;:. Editior: 1802. p;. ICO ). 
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was spoken witli sacrilege and even treated with 
contempt by the Iranians after their expulsion 
from the Land of the seven JRivers. For, Gatha 
Ahnnavaiti ( Yasna 32 ) sayt: ‘ ‘ 3. Ye Devas 
sprung out Qf.the evil-spirit who takes possession 
of you by intoxication ( Soina ), teaching you 
manifold arts to deceive and destroy mankind, 
for which arts 3 mu are notorious every-where.” 
( p. 145 ). Similarl 3 ’, Gatha Spenta-Mainyus 
relates that, “48-10. "When will appear, thou 
Wise ! the men of vigour and courage to pollute 
that intoxicating liquor ( the Soma ) ? This 
diabolical art makes the idol priests so over- 
bearing and the evil-spirit, reigning in the 
countries, increases this pride.^' ( Vide Dr. 
Hang’s Beligiou of the^Parsees p. 159. Edition 
1862 ’ 

Dr. Haug t^o remarks as follows, in respect 
of the aforesaid a’-erse in the Gatha, which 
speaks of Soma worship: “This verse refers to 
the Brahmanic Soma worship, which, as the 
cause of so much evil, was cursed by Zarathus- 
tra”. ( Dr. Hang’s Essaj^s on the Sacred 
language, writings,' and religion of the Parsees. 
p. 159. Edition 1862 ). JSTow, as regards the 
age of Vendidad, I quote Dr. Haug who says, 
“The original document itself ( as distinguished 
from certain additions which appear to have been 
interpolated in it ) is certainly of high antiquity, 
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and is undoubtedly one o£ the oldest o£ the 
pieces which compose the existing Yeudi- 
dad.” ( Vide Muir s Original Sanskrit Texts. Yol- 
II,/;. 332. Edition 1871, from where the quota- 
tion has been taken). ' ^ 

Besides, there is one more passage in the 
Gatha, Ustanvaiti, to which reference must 
needs be made, as that will explain the fact that 
after the schism, the defeated party having left 
ryavarta, the Scene of schism ( vide Chapter Xj, 
settled themselves in Iran, which, therefore, was 
nafuralhj supposed in the Yendidad as the first 
created best region, and it was accordingly resolved 
upon the same being called Airyan A^aejo ( vide 
Yendidad. First Farnard ). For, Airyan Vaejo 
evidently means Arya fjija ( ), that is 

to say, the place for the Arya- Seed, or the 
Region for the (First) Seed of Settlement. Here, 
therefore, the party expelled from Aryavarta 
established their new faith and even endeavoured 
o keep this new settlement secure and free from 
inroads, by fencing it on all sides. For, the 
Gathd, with apparent exultation says, (12) 
“After the defeat of the enemy, FryAna, the true 
rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose 
amongst the ( Iranian ) tribes and their allies, 
thou fenced’.sl with .stakes the earth’.s estates. 
Thu?, the living AV'ise having fenced them all, he 
assigned them to those men ( his wor-shippcr.s ) 
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as property.” {Vide Dr. Hang’s Parsee Religion, 
p. 157. Ed. 18G2). 

Moreover, roCercncc .seems ,4;o have been 
made even to llic High Land of V'lralchanda 
( d ) of Lactriii, -wlncli in tlic Zend Avesta 
appears b}* tlic name o£ Bcrckhdha Armaiti^ 
where, as also in other regions, the Perso- 
Aryans had e.stahlished a colony for propagating 
(heir new faith. For, says the Gatha ( Vohu' 
Khshathrem ) as follows: — “ Frashostra, the 
noble, wished to .sec my Highland Bere^ 
JcJidha Armaiti, i. e. Bactria ), to propagate there 
the good religion. Ahnrmazda may bless this 
nndertaking” (51-17.) {VidcDv. Hang’s Parsee 
Religion. Edition 1862. p. 161.) 

Now, we have already seen that the non" 
sacrificers, or the Dissenters as they might be 
called, had pronounced their disagreeraent"and 
difference of opinion, by declaring their separa- 
tion from the established Church or the Yedic 
Religion of Sacrifices. E^ay, they had even 
shown their extreme contempt for the sacrifices of 
the Yedic Aryans, as also for the Soma-tcorship, 
that was dear to them above all. This, there- 
fore, the Yedic Aryans conld no longer endure, 
nor could they allow it to pass unnoticed. Con- 
sequently, a rupture ensued between the two 
parties, and the Yedic Aryans avenged the 
-^vrong done to their faith and to their j-eligiong 
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susceptibilities, by expelling from the Land of 
the Seven Rivers^ the non-sacrificers. These, 
thereupon, waged war with the Vedic Aryans 
and continuou^y fought with them ( vide ante 
•pp. 205,208,^09), till after their persecution and 
total defeat by the A'edie Aryans, the Porso- 
Aryans, retired to Iran and finally settled there, 
after passing through Afganistan and other 
countries, and colonising Media and other places, 
thereafter. 

In Iran, the}’' established the new Zoroas* 
trian faith, and made it the centre of all activi- 
ties. Naturally, therefore, it was this country, 
that was pronounced by Ahurmazda, the Zoroas- 
trian God, to be the, first and the best created 
region, and as such was dalled Airmna Vaejo\ 
which evidently means Arya Bija ( eTFT ), 
as Arpana or Tran seems to J)e a corrupted 
form of Arya, while \'^aejo is that of the Sanskrit 
ord Bija. Tlic new settlement, therefore, was 
jccially called Airi/an Vaejo to make the dosir- 
vl impression upon the m-ind of the Neophytes, 
that it was the Rcyion of the Aryan seed. 

1. Tlii.-i i'h llio name of tbo country, it.n Oi(! I'cr- 
eian form boinp^ Iran V<ji. Xow, vitii rcapcct to its fiittia- 
(ion, Spiegel say-!, “Airyurn Vaejo ib to Ijo placed in the 
furtlicBt Kast of the Iruniitn plateuiix, in the region where 
the 0.t(i3 and Ja.xartcB take their riar;.” Wliih-, Baron \'on 
Bunsen BUppom- this very region to be "tin tahic-larid of 
Pchnir and Khokend". ( SluirV 0 S. Te.'.ts ’’ol. ii. 
j’p. 332, 4S1. Kdition ISTI. ). 
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T!ie next or the second country was 
Sogdiana, the third j\Ierv or Margiaua, the 
fourth Balkh or ‘Bactria, the fifth Nisa or 
l^isina. the sixth Herat or Aria,* tlie seventh 
Sejestan ( acepyding to'some', or Kabul accord- 
ing to others*), the eighth Kabul according to 
Hang and Lassen, the ninth Gurgan according 
to Speigal and Kandahar according to Haug, the 
ten til Archosia, the eleventh the valley of the 
Hilmend river, the twelfth is Rai, the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth have been various- 
1}' placed and not identified, the fifteenth is the 
country of (he Seven rivers {Sapta Sindhdvah or 
Aryhvarta ), and the sixteenth is Rangba or 
the ^^edic Rasd river, although Dr. Haug thinks 
that this sixteenth creatyDii may be sought on 
the shores of tlie Caspian Sex. Dr. Kiepert, how- 
ever, contests the conclusions of Dr. Haug and 
others, in regard to the position of some of the 
countries, mentioned in the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad, in a paper “ On the Geographical 
Arrangement of the Arian Countries stated in 
the Vendidad”, published in the Transactions of 
the Berlin Academy fqr 1856. While, even 
amongst the acknowledged Zend Scholars, there 
appears a wide divergence of views, in respect of 
the historical value of the document, or even as 


1. Burnouf, Lassen, and Haug. 

2. Spiegel. 
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regards its historical character. For, Professor 
Darmesteter thus remarks, at tlie end of his Intro- 
duction to the Fargard: “ It follows hence, no 
historical coiiclusion can be drawn from tliis 
description.’^"'^'^"'" To look to it for an account of 
geographical migrations is converting cosmology 
into history. 

On the other hand, Baron Von Bunsen, 
Heeren, Bhodc, Lassen, and others, including 
Professor Spiegal, recognise in tlie account 
given in the Vendidad a half historical and half 
mythical fragment. Wiiile, Bunsen and Spiegal 
even go the length of saying, that the first men* 
tinned country in the Vendidad is the primeval 
abode of the Iranians, and that the countries 
named thereafter indicat'e the migrations of the 
Perso-Arians and the colonies peopled at a later ; 
date. But, even Dr, Hang admits, that although | 
“the original document itself is certainly of l)igh j 
antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest ; 
of the pieces which compose the existing Vendi- i 
dad,” still, “we can scarcely derive from it any 
fixed historical data’’, and adds withal, “that the i 
geographical knowledge of it,3 author was very 
limitcd”.( Vide Muir’s O.S.T. Second. Ed. p. 3112 
from which the extract is taken.) 

Moreover, Professor Spiegal himself ob- 
serves, in his Introduction to Avesta, second 
volume, p CTX, hy practically letracting his prc* ■ 
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vious remarks made in the first volume 59, 
that, “ I ciinnot coincide in tlie attempt to dis- 
cover in the first chapter. o£ the Yendidad an 
account oE the gradual migration oEj;he Irdnians. 
It has been said that, that list oE countries is a 
continuous hislory oE their attempts at coloniza- 
tion, beginning tvith their northern home, and 
ending with Hapta-Hendu or India. But, the 

list nowhere speaks oE any such migration 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a speci- 
fication oE the countries known to the Iranians 
at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a recent one, as the name Hapta- 
Hendu is connected with the Yedic period.” 

Besides, even ProEessor ]\Iax Muller writes 
to say that, “The purely ^mythological character 
o£ this geographical chapter has been proved Gy 
M. Michel Breal, Journal Asiatique, 1862” 
( TTJc “Last Results o£ the Persian Researches.” 
p. 113, reprinted in “Chips,” L 86 ) ; while Dr. 
Haug observes that, “ Wq can scarcely derive 
from it ( the geographical chapter in the Yendi- 
dad ) any fixed historical data,” as remarked 

beEore. ( ante 216 ). , 

• 

Here, the Reader will naturally be inquisi- 
tive, and therefore ask that, i£ the Pargard of 
the Yendidad has no historical value, and if the 
description oE the various regions mentioned 
therein, one after another, is in no way indicative 
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of the migrations of the Perso-Aryans from P/ia 
into ihe Land of the Seven Rivers and the inter- 
mediate countries, or in the inrerse order as 
' stated below {p. 219), then what purpose could 
it have served, or does it cerve, the insertion 
therein of so many details of the account ? The 
query is certainly very pertinent, and as such 
demands the. careful attention it deserves. 

"We have already seen (ante pp. 198, 
199, 200, 208, 210, ) that, the Perso- 
Arj'ans had dubbed the Indo-Aryans Devas 
after the schism, or subsequent to their 
expulsion from Aiyavarta: and, as if further 
to avenge the act, they had also changed some of 
the sacred names of the Indo-Aryans into names 
of unholy things in Zenda Xay, they had even 
transformed the names of the Indd-Aryan Gods 
into evil spirits ; and Indra, the highest God of 
the earhest Hinduism, seems to have been 
banished to hell. In the same way, the Perso- 
ans further appear to have invented the trick 
of showing the prowe.ss of the Iranian God 
Ahura j\Iazda to the Indo-Aryans, in making 
different creations of his, and even naming 
them one by one. ]S”ow, if we bear in mind 
that Sanski’it ‘V’ is corrupted into Zend “/i”, 
and if we also pay our attention to other phone- 
tic changes, we shall perceive- that Ahura !ilazda 
is simply Asura Medhov> ( ) in 
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Sanskrit, and this means “ themiost Intelligent 
and the Supreme Being of the Asnras.” AVhile, 
in respect of the varihus regions created by Alin- 
ra Mazda, as stated in the Yendidcbd {vide ante 
p p.214, 216), may be* noted that their mention 
seems to have been exactly in the inverse order 
of the places visited by the Zoroastrians after 
expulsion from Aryitvarta. For, Airyan-Yaejo, 
which was apparently the place where tiae last halt 
was made by the Iranians in their onward march 
to the Y^est, after their defeat and expulsion by 
the Indo-Aryans from Aryavarta, -was purpose- 
ly named jirst^ as it was the last place of refuge, 
and as it proved to be the region, where aU the 
troubles of the Iranians were not only at an end, 
but where, there was freedom from the fatigues of 
constant journey, from the fear of the 

Indo- Aryan persecution. ]\Ioreover, the Hapta- 
Hendu ( i, e. the Sapta Sindhus or the Land of 
the Seven Rivers ) and the Rangha ( or the 
Yedic river RasS, ) were mentioned last, as 
evidently they were the first to he abandoned, 
during the persecution of the followers of Zoro- 
aster, and after their expulsion from Aryavarta 
( Vide antep^. 212,* 213, 214, 218 ). 

Thus, it wiU be perceived that the Fargard of 
the Yendidad says nothing about migrations from 
Irdn, as supposed by some scholars of the East and 
. theY^est. Besides, as a matter of fact, migrations 
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from North to South there were none at all, much 
less the Iranian migration from Irtin or the 
northern country of Airyan 'Vaejo to the Hapta 
Hendu or the. Land of the Seven Rivers of Arya- 
varta and the intermediate regions. On the 
contrary, as pointed out before ( ante pp. 140, 
198, 200, 202, 210, 213 ), rehgious schism 
on account of Soma-worship and other cognate 
matters having ensued between the Indo- Aryans 
and the Perso-Aryans, the latter who were the 
non-saGrificers'SMdi had even proclaimed themsel- 
ves as such,wereexpelled(OTc/eaute pp.202@,204) 
by the former-Me‘^' sacrifice loving Aryans-from 
this land of sacrifices ( 

1 Atharva Veda, Xii. L 22), 
as they (the Perso-Aryans) had endeavoured 
to ^establish even here, that is, in ^yS-varta — the 
land of their birth, — an altogether new faith, ^ 
which, in truth, was inconsist^t with the Vedic 
doctrine and the still older traditions of our Pri- 
mitive Fore-fathers, who were born and had lived 


1. In this respect, Lassen 'writes os follows, while male* 
ing remarks in reEcrenco to the affinities of the Iranians and 
the Indians ; — “It should first, be remembered that the Sen* 
davesta shows us the ( Iranian ) doctrine not in its original, 
but in a reformed sliajic j * * » » wo may conclude that 
the points wherein the Brdhminical Indians and the followers 
of Soroaster coincide, belong to the old, and those in which 
they differ, to the nexe, system." find. Ant. First Edition, 
i, 516. Second Edition i. 617 ). The Italics are mine, and 
deiorvo special notice. ( The Author). 
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in the very Land of sacrifices and of the renown^ 
ed Seven Rivers, 

In the circumstaucesj there appear strong 
grounds to believe and to state ^ that the 
Zoroastrians hhving been expelled, after the re- 
ligious schism, from Aryavarta — their Home and 
Cradle — nay, the Common Mothei'-Country of 
not only the Indo-Ary.ans and the Iranians but 
also of the ivhole Aryan race, and probably even 
of mankind, they had’settled in IfA,n and colo- 
nised it, along with the other tracts and regions 
of the North. 

Now, of all the Aryan races, we Indo- 
Aryans and the Iranians had lived together in 
Xryavarta-i’/je land ()/'(?n?*'Z>/?’M,infact our original 
Home and Cradle — for a considerable time j and 
it was evidently on this account that the Irani- 
ans had knowledge of, and remembered the 
Sapta-Sindhus corrupted into Zendic Hapta- 
Hendu — ( the Ve^ic or the renowned 

Land of the Seven Rivers) — , had intimate 
acquaintance with the Indo-Aryan religious be- 
liefs and immemorial traditions of the hoary 
past, had inherited even the Soma-worship, and 
had been familiar with the very names of our 
mythological Dieties, which, by the bye, they had 
introduced into their Mythology, and as such 
these have appeared in the Zend scriptures in a 
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more or less corrapt or mutilated form. It is 
for this reason then, that a very close resem- 
blance exists in the religion and mythology of 
the two natio'ns, of which I intend to give a few 
important paKiculars presently. ■ . 

I need haz'dly say that this resemblance 
also appears, albeit in a less degree, in the my- 
thologies of the other Aryan branches, such as 
the Greeks, Eomans, &c. It is, therefore, 
necessary and even desirable to give some details 
thereof, along with those of the Indo-Aryans and 
the Persians or Iranians, which accordingly I 
shall do in the next chapter. 



eiiaptcr IX, 


Resemblance in the Mythology 

Or 

/Iryavnrta and Iran, 

Af ptro In Hint nf Jhc other bninclifp of t!ic Arynns- 
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after called it Aryan Yajeo ( i. e. ), in 

view o£ making a new and favourable impres- 

(* 

sion, that it was the place of their birth, and of 
first ^eed' o£ the Aryans; that both these 
communities-viz. the Vedic Ai^yans and the 
Iranians-had colonised the Arctic Kegions ; that 
here, they had lived with their families for a 
considerable time, till at the advent of the Great 
Ice Age, disastrous floods of Snow and Ice hav- 
ing spread over these regions all of a sudden, 
the once genial climate of the Arctic Circle was 
replaced by extreme and even unbearable cold; • 
that then, such of our Indo-Aryan colonists 
from Aryfivarta, as had made settlements there, 
wt;re obliged to retrace their steps •l)ack to their 
Mother Chzwi^'ry-Aryilvarta, by the snow-clad 
Himdlayan Mountain which was ever in their 
minds, and which they always remembered with 
cherished fondness as tlie Northern Boundaru 

t " 

) of their helaoed iMnd of the Seven 
Rivers or Bhdraia-Varsha ; that the Perso- 

t- 

Aryans then returned to Iran ; and that the 
other stragglers of the Aryan stock scmght re- 
fuge in places which could either give them 
shelter, or w'hich they chose for themselves, hav- 
ing had due regard, to the surrounding circum- 
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stnnccs, jukI finally settled in tracts Tvhlcli subse- 
quently came to 1)0 knoivn ns Hussin, Norway, 
Sweden, (icrmnny, ‘Greece, Italy, Gaul, Great 
Britain, and Ireland — the Westernmost settle- 
ment or Colony, of. our iVryan Ancestors. 

Naturally, therefore, tlie Indo-Aryans and 
the Iranians liaving been togctlier for a consider, 
able period in Aryavarta or ihc Land of the 
Seven Rivers, and liaving had mutual communi- 
cation even after separation ( antc.p/i 206, 207 ), 
our mythology shows grcaterjaflinitj with that of 
the Inlnians in the forms of cognate words, ap- 
pellations of gods, names of heroes, religious 
rites, sacrificial ceremonies, domestic obscri-ances, 
and cosmographical opinions, than witli that of 
the other branches of tlie 'Aryan stock that foui,\d 
their way to Europe, cither before or during the 
catastrophe that followed the advent of the Great 
Ice Age, as stated before ( vide ante pp. 28, 29, 
32, 206, 224). 

With these reo^uisite preliminary remarks, I 
venture to give here a few of the innumerable 
resemblances in the Aryan words and mytholo- 
gies of different -^ryan branches, that seem to 
have attracted the attention of even the casual 
observer. 

I shall begin first with the forms of cognate 
words, and show in different columns, some 
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specimens o£ them that correspond to each other 
in Sanskrit and Iranian or Zend, as also European 
languages such as G-i'eek, Latin, English, &c. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

(Latin. 

English. 

Pitar 

Patar 

Pater ... 

Pater 

Father. 

Jlatar ... 

Matar ... 

Meter 

Mater ... 

Mother.' ' 

Bhratar ... 

•Briltar ... 

Phratria (a clan). 

Prater ... 

Brother. 

Gaus 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gaus 4 ... 

Bus 

‘G* in Sanskrit is 
sometimes repre- 
sented by ‘ B ’ in 
Greek and Latin. 

I Bos 

Cow. 

Pada 

Padha ... 

Puspodos. 

(gen) 

Pespedis 
( gen) 

Foot. 

Jiinu 

Zhnu 

Gonii ^ 

Genu 

Knee. 

Plihan ... 


Spfen 

Lien 

Spleen. 

Vrika 

Vchrka ... 

Lukos 

Lupus ... 

Wolf. 

Ahi ... 

Azhi ... 

Ekhis 

Anguis ... 

••• *•« 

Sv.ap3na, 

Gafna ... 

Hupnos 

Sopor, 

Somnus 

Sleep. 

Antar ... 

Antara ... 

Entos 

Inter 

In. 

Stha ... 

Sca 

Ilistemi 

Sto 

Stand. 

Chakra ... 

Chakhra. 

Kuklos^ 

Ccreus ... 

Circle. 


We shall now turn our attention for a 
while to the appellations of Gods, as I have al- 
ready referred to the contemptuous use of the 

rf*. 

term Devas by the Inlnians to the Indo-^ryans 
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and of the terra Asun\s by the latter to the for- 
mQV.{vidG ante p/).199j208, 210). The cofruptforra 
of Asura is Ahura, alid Ahurmazda ( Horraazd 
or rather Horraasji which now appears more in 
vogue as the pi^c^er narde amongst the Parsees) 
is the name of Grod of these people. In fact, 
the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the 
Ahura Religion in its strict opposition to the 
Deva Religion^ although we must bear in mind 
that even in the Pig- Veda and the earliest por- 
tions thereof, the word Asura ( ) was an 

honoured term^ and seems to have been used in a 
perfectly good sense. For instance, we find 
Indra, the highest God of the Itido-Aryans, call- 
ed as ( 3T^^: ) and said to be of great 

fame and glory ( ^^=5=5^?), in i. 54, 3 of the 
Rig-Yeda ( While, Varunaalso, 

a God much adored by the Indo-Aryans, ap- 
pears to have been invoked by the appellation of 
. Asura ( 3?^^ ) in the Rig-Veda 

TT^g:^...i, 24. 14). Moreover, in i, 35.7 
and i. 35. 10 of the*Rig 7 Yeda, the Sun is styl- 
ed the Asura Leader ), and in lY. 

2,5 of the Rig-Yeda„ AgnP, who is supposed to be 
the chosen priest, the minister of sacrifice, and 
even the Hotar 

R Y.I. 1. 1 ), is also addressed as Asura ( STJF... 
...3?^?:... R. Y. lY. 2. 5 j srg-grFsfl 
II R. Y. YII. 6. 1 ). 
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All this, however, was probably before the 
schism, as after separation, the Dissenters or the 
Zoroastrians began to call' their religion — Ih 
Ahur 'Religion — or the religion of the Asuras, 
and dabbed ,our Yedic Ancestors Revas (vide 
ante pp. 199, 208, 210, 226), as Reva (modern 
Persian Riv) is the general name of an evil spirit) 
fiend, or devil, and is supposed to be inimical 
to all that is good. 

Besides, the Zoroastrian religion is distinct- 
ly said to be vi-daevo^ which means “against the 
Devas”j and as a matter of fact, one of their 
most esteemed and sacred books is even styled 
vi-daevo-data, of which the present corrupt form 
is Vendidad, meaning thereby tliai^w'hkli is given 
against^ or for the removal of the Devas, or 
which treats of the Revas. Accordingly, in the 
Brahma7ias, which is the sacrificial and explana- 
tory Yedic literature, we find the Devas waging 
constant war with the Asuras, who make attacks 
upon the sacrifices of the devotees. {Vide ante 

pp. 208 ® 211.) 

Now, amongst the names of Gods that pre' 
sent important affinity and exhibit great resem- 
blance, Indra pre-eminently seems to be the Ye- 
dic God and significant liero, that killed the de- 
mon Yritra and the Cloud-serpent. It is for 
this reason that he is called VritraM or 
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the killer of Vritrn, and the relic of this momen- 
tous cj)ithct of Indra appears to have been 
very veil prescrvcd*iu the Iranic mythology and 
Zendic Scriptures, as for instance iti Vcrcihrajao 
or Vcrcfhra^Jui'j (rf /c 21 Behram Yasht)/ 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
wdiile the IrAnians and the Zendic Scriptures 
hold in great esteem ihc kiUcr of Vriim when 
designated as Vcrcthraghna., they banish him to 
hell when named as Indra, who . lias been sup- 
posed to be, as rightly observed by Professor 
Spiegel, “the highest God of the earliest Hindu- 
ism” {vide Spiegel’s Introduction. Avesta. Vol. 
1. 8). In this connection, therefore, Dr. Haug 
very pertinently remarks that, “It looks ratlier 
strange at the lirst glance, that we find one njid 
the same Vccric God, — Indra — , in Jiis proper 
name “Indra” entered into the list of devils, but 
by his epithet “Vvitraha” worshipped as a very 
high angel.” (vide Dr. Hang’s Religion of the 
Parsees. 232, Edition 1802). 


1 "Tbo Bcbrniu Ynahi is devoted to tbc angelLV/zra??!. 
The original form of tlio^name Vcrtthraglina which means 
“ killer of cnemieg ”, i. 0 . Conqueror, and is to bo identi- 
fied with Indra’s name Vrllrahd to bo found in tho Vedas”. 
...... “ Ho appears in tho shape of a wind, in that of a cow, 

...... horse, camel, boar ( varciza — S. vardlia )... 

boy aged 15 years, in that of a warrior, &c.” ( Dr. Hang’s 

Essays on the religion of tho Parsees. j), 193, Edition 1862 ). 
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The next important Deity in the Vedicaud 
Avestic Scriptures is Soyna, which seems to have 
been metamorphosed into Ilcma in Zendic lite- 
rature, wherQ Chapters 9-11 o,£ the Younger 
Yasua refer to the preparation and drinking of 
Soma (Zendic Homa) juice. Yaj’-'j all sorts of 
legends have been recorded in respect of the 
miraculous effects produced by drinking Soma 
{vide Yas 9), and there appears even the tradi- 
tion that Soma (Homa) having once appeared 
in all rifulgence before Zarathustra — the Iranian 
Prophet — he was asked by the latter who he 
was. He (Soma), thereupon, told him (the 
Prophet) that he was Homa (Soma), and that 
therefore, he should be worshipped as heretofore. 
{vide Hang’s Esrsays on the Religion of the Par- 
see:^, p. 167. Edition, 1862.) Accordingly, Soma 
(Homa) worship was continued by the Iranians 
like their ancestors, and the introduction of the 
aforesaid chapters in the Younger Yasna, re- 
garding the preparation and drinking of Homa- 
juice, seems to be the direct result of the Ira- 
nian Propliet having bcc6mc a believer in, and a 
convert to, Soma (Homa) worship. 

I would, therefore, here remind tiic Reader, 
with what contempt the Iranians had spoken of 
Soma when after the schism, they were first 
e.Kpellcd from, and compelled to leave, -'^rydvar 
ta {vide antepp, 21.", 211). Jlowovfr, ’:vith all 
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tlio glbf, scoIT, aiid apj-aront sneei’ ia respect of 
Soma, the Inuuans^conld not ])ai't ■with that ira- 
difional reverence and love for the Diety (oE 
Sonva), which tliey had^ hut naturally, imbibed, 
when liviuo; wrth us in the common Cradle and 
t\\t Land of birth, — the Region of the licnown- 
cd Sapta-Sindhus or the Seven Ilivers, — (he 
Homo of the Argafi, known as the Hapta-Hendu 
in the Zendic literature. 

Xow, just as ihe Vedic S’oma seems to 
have been corrupted into Avestic ILoma, so we 
find the Avestic Sliatn’ra-daeva standino; for the 
Vedic Sharra ( which is one oE the names oE the 
G-od Siiiva, vide the White yajur‘VedaX.Yl. 28), 
SaonJuiitJn/a'do^QViX for the Xasatysts, Milhra for 
!Mitra, Airyaivcin for Aiyaman, Baga for Bha'^ga, 
Armaiti for Aramati, Nairj/o-shanha. for Nfira- 
shansa, Vaytt or Vagii for Vayu, &c. &c. &c. 

Besides, a still more remarkable coincidence 
is found in the Vedic and Avestic mythologies in 
respect oE the nurnber q£ Gods, as their number^ 
thirty -three occurs in both. For instance, the 
Rig-AVda ( iro 

) gives the number 


1 Excepting ( R. V. III. 9. 9) which gives 3,339 us the 
numher of Gods: — 

wrfoT- 5Tcrr ^r^rcr^ i 

( ), 
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of gods as thirty-three. The Taitiriya Sam* 
hita ( the Black Yajur-Veda I. 4. 10. 1 ) enume- 
rates them as thirty-three, afid even the Shata- 
Patha Brahmana ( lY. 5. 7.2) says ' they are 
thirty-three.^ It is needless to, add that the 
Aitareya Brahmana ( 
and the Atharva Veda also ( 

I ?o-vs-R^, ^VS ) indicate the 
same number of Gods. Of these thirty-three 
Gods, eleven stay in Heaven ( ^ 

cfo eleven live on Earth 

( I X and the remaining 

eleven in the Firmament ( 3TC§%cfT 

WW.o^o 

r, On the other hand/ the Zend Avesta too 

f t 

has thirty-three Batus or heads, for keeping the 
best truths in prevalence, as imliiuted by Mazda 
. and promulgated by Zarathustra ( vide Yasna 
1 . 10 ). 

< 

As regards the identity in the names of 
heroes, I may but briefly allude here to the 
names of the Avestic Yima, Thraetona, Athwyu, 
Kava Us, and Kavya Ushana, ^vhich respectively 
correspond to the Yedic Yama, Traitan, Aptya, 
and Kuvya Usliana, and proceed to show some 
striking similarities in the religious and sacri- 
ficial rites of the "l^edas and the Avesta, which an 
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alU’Mtivr luMtlor wonlil obsorvo. iil. iba vory v'Ul.- 
sot, l‘’or, In’^innini;' with tlui ./V/Vn/, his \tn'v 
n anil’ in tin' Znntl Avi'sta somna In ha AfhraViU 
anti this ir- ('artainlv itlanlina! with tJTa N oilii^ and 
>anakrit ii. h\*lho aatnn A\'ay, /.andic, 

I'(i, .L'f.aV/, /'aofii, h'oflnri ( now callad lui.^pi )} 
At',, appi'ar tt> ha tha ri'iavM'ntnt.iA'as nf Sanskrit, 
l-^lni ( trril ). -^Imli ( mAfcT ), llnla ( n-UlT ), 
Adhv.irvu ( 3T»:q‘J ), Aa., n',s)H>('l.iv('ly. Wlhla, 
in ri's|n'(;t, of tlu' nIVi'rin;;' and ('Niraalinn nl’ Sniniv 
idsv), tha \’('di(! and Avastia ritas*ara ,'^'('narally 
idontiaal. 

In ivsjtaa.t. of doinast.ia. ('.arantnnias, I may 
lion', nhsarvt^ in ))assin;^, t.lmt. jnsl as tha 
Ih'idnnanK hava to porrorm t.ht! invast.it.nra aa.ra- 
inony of the Av/r/va/ t/nrd}/, f,o, t.ha Kosf! rit.a haa 
• haan anjnino.d t.n t.ha I’arsa.as ; ami avan t.ha 
fnnaral riliss in hpt.h tha aninmnnit.ias pnwant, 
Homo rasamhlama'.s of im|)ort.nnaa. 'I'lia naa of, 
tha r(iu('hii(}avi/(nn which (umthsl.a 

of five thin^.s jiroourad from tha aata'ad cow, viz. 
urine, dunp;, milk, curds, and phe.a, ]>raparad 
from hnt.t.cr, is int.cndcd for t.lia )mrilicnt.ion of 
the body, and t,h(! cust.onl a)>pnara t.n have coma 
down from t.hi! most ancient; times, a,'ipacia.lly I'or 
the reason t.lmt, t.ha iniNtura has haan re.p'ardad as 
very cl1le,acionn in ramovinp' bodily di.'ioi'dar. 
May, even the iimeh talked of (;ivilif;e,d Miiro]i(t of 
the nineteenth and. the twentieth eentnries ahai'cn 
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this l^elicf, as no loss a distln£rnishccl scholar tlwn 

* *ID 

the late Dr. Hausz has declared and written to 
f.ay that. “ such means as cow-dung, and cow- 
urine, are applied also on the continent in 
•Durope by peasant phy.4icians up to our time.” 
( bA/fi bis Essays on the Keligion of the Parsces. 
p. 242 . Edition 18G2 ). 

Lastly, with resneefc to Cosinographical 
opinions, I venture briefly to state that wliile the 
Bruinnanic theorv divides the whole world into 
Scran Dr'ipffs, tlie Avcstic Scrijitures describe it 
as made up of sr.ren KisJivai\<, the Zendic word 
being Kar^lirarc which means Zones, lilorc- 
over, the Brahmans as also the Parsces, or rather 
the Indo-Aryans and llic Iranians acknowledge 
one central mountain, which the former suj)])050 
to be Meru, and the' latter -kiborj. 

The .same sort of identity appears even in 
tlie mythologie.s of the nations of Europe, though 
in a h.’ss degree. This, therefore, 1 would endca* 
vfiur to .'■.how concisely for want of space, and 
jiluce before the Reader v)nly a synoptical view 
thereof, for jiurposes of reference and general 
survey. Beginning with the word /Ipu? ( 'iTT^) 
of die Vedic mythology and ffanslirit language, 
we nieognise it in the Or^ji of the Slavonians and 
in Latin / 7 /ub : ^'anskrlt ( ^rr: ) in bJreek 

Zetr, Latin Dr.u.' Jitpilrr, 'I'cntonie 7yr and J'lU, 
t b-rman Litlmaiiiaii Jiicva-: .‘^anskrit l.'SinF 



iNrv :r.r. FMVv.cr. a/ iv.,' 




» , 


( cTTrJj in r.ivi ic /■' •: .‘'.ir.s’hTif { ^j) 

in l/.uin 0. H. ( Icrmnn Sunua^ 

fiti'iiic L'l'l Duti'li /^on^ A. ^!1X. 

.''’rn;; Sanskrit. P>li':,]a (^3T) in OW 


si 


I'.'.vivnio ll 




' iivuna 


( ^ in 


L:\t'ui wnr-ls Mich as ^TTcT, 


qTuT,;T7r^, JTtRX. rrrtr^, q^?r, 

Ar, canaholic vrry t-.isilv ivcouniscil in, and 
idi'niiii(>il with, irc/dn, r().r, J/drs, Ifrrwcs, 
Projiu OritJir:!'^, lyinin/'^- JPiU, ./\'rl'U- 

7 )ns\ Sec. rosjv.inivAy, in, these arc tlie ineinlier.s 
of the LTivat Aryan family. ( 17(/(’ ante p. 22G, 
wlicre other resemhlanees liave been exhibited ). 


Tims, these iflentilies in various words, in 
the names <tf (.hidr, and epiiliets of lierocs, in reli- 
gions observanecs or saerilichd rites, nay, even in 
domestic ceremonies, reveal but one |.)atcnt fact 
that dnritig pre-historic times and at some period 
of the hoary past, the various Aryan families and 
their branches, that now seetn scattered over the 
frlobe. belonged to the great .'vrvan Slock and 
were descended from our Primlfivc Aryan 
Ancestors; who had their orujln in ihc region of 
the ninrt racreJ river the trara.^rati, which, with 
its large extent of area from the Indus ( ) 

to the Ganges (tri), 1ms been known by its Ye- 
dic name of Sapta-Sindhavah ( )-ihc 

most Penowned Land of the Seven Pivers-, con- 
taining as it does the live rivers of the Panjab 
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( qf^4-3^ ) including the Indus to the est, 
and the other two "reat rivers, viz. the Jamna 
( ) and the Ganges to the East. (V/dc ante 

p. 151, I^ote,' where- the Seven Kivers ore dis- 
tinctly rdiowti). * . , 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
such of tlie Aryan families as had lived long 
with our Yedic Ancestors either in Ary.avarta, 
or in our extensive colonics abroad, or at any 
rate retained ‘and kept communication with 
them, seem to have preserved stronger affinities 
in mythology and greater identity with the 
Vcdic or Sanskrit words, than in the case of 
those who had left our Yedic ancestors sooner, 
had gone far away from them, and had practi- 
cally kept no comrauiVication ^yhatcver with 
them. As a matter of fact, therefore, avc 
observe a vivid proof of this in the case of the 
Iranians, who havinn; lived lonji witli us in Me 
Cradle Land of die Seven Rirer-^ ), 

which in the Zendic language .seems to have 
l)Con designated as Ilapt-a-lJcndu, they liad re- 
tained nninteiTupted intercourse witli the Yedic 
Aryans even after schi.-im and separation ( vide 
ante p. -(IH), ndii'di, l)y the bye, had lalcn place 
in dd< rerij Land of thrir In’rdt, as I shall endea- 
vour to prove in the next chapter. In corisc- 
qii“!ic-* of fills, there naturally exists greater af- 
fii’iitv h-'tweeu the language .aud mythology of 



Ind ihe .‘^ovr.ri; or Ii-anm' 


— *•1 


our Vcdio .\rvau< and llu* Iranian!^, tluu\ 
of the Greeks, Homans, or other nations of 
Europe, who after leavini: us had kept little or 
no connection witli ns whnievcr. 



Chapter X. 

THE SHPTH SINDHUS 

f 

The Land of the Seven Rivers— 
the Scene of Schism and Separation. 

From Avliat has already’ been observed in 
the previous chapter, the Fcader \vill liave easily 
perceived that the 'N'edic Aryans and tlie Irani'* 
ans liad lived together in their Cradle Land of 
ihc Seven Jllvcr.^, for a considerable period 
during pro-hi.storic times, not to say the latter 
part of the Tertiary epoch {p-p- 1-"^, I'l?, 140, 
151, 150, 157, 20G); that from the closest aflini- 
ty and .amazing identity in the -words and my* 
thclogy of the Indo-Aryans and tiic Iranians or 
ancient Pen-jians, there appear evident tr.accs of a 
common development between these tv.’o com- 
■inimlties and sistcr-races ^Chapter IX) ; that re- 
ligious schism was the cause .of their separation 
p. 140 ); that there are grounds to believe that 
even after se-paratioti, th.o Yedic Arv.ans and the 
Iranians Irad rete.incd uninterrupted intcrcour.se 
with one* another ( //. tlOG ) ; that as such, tiiey 
Icnew one anotlier very well, and seem to Ije ac- 
(juainted with the wliole face* of Aryavarta, as 
evinced by the Avestic .‘'^cri[)tun'.s (p 207 ) ; that 
rvavarta or the ^ edic Land of the Seven 
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Tuvcrs ( known to thc lniuians 

ns fcoms olivious hy the cornij)t Zendic ap- 
])ellation ITnpfa-IJoxht {p 207 ) ; tlrat Avestic 
Scriptures mnko reference even ro the river Saras- 
vati to ilu; east, of tiic PanjAb, under .the’ Zendic 
name Uarahvaifi {p 207 ) ; tliat tlie western 
river Sarny u’ rilso seems to have been mentioned 
in llie Vendidad where its Zendic form appears 
under the name of Ifaropit ( p 207 ): that in ad- 
dition to tliis. anotlicr river liasa of the. western 
frontier makes its prominent ajipsarancc under 


1 This !?nr:iyii river seems to he a western nlTiueiit, and 
i? (lifTercnl from the river of tiie same name wliicli now flows 
nlong the north-enstern frontier of Oiuie, ns mention of it is 
made, in tho Kig-Veda along vvitli tlie other rivers of the 
Pnnjab, and oven nhitig with the liveis of ilic Western 
frontier, ns tiiu following vcrscoj will sliow: — 

jtr: 'iKaTfvrcT: v^opr 3??nr :r?i; 3iTJTfag: n 

^ ( qrs a-ai-'..) 

“Let not, 0 Hnriits, the tiie AnitabhA, the Kubba, 
the Kninui, or the Sindhu arrest you ; let not the watery Sa- 
rayu stop yon ; let tho jq,v yon impart come to ns”. (Muir’s 
O.’S. T,;^. 34-l.Ed, 1b71) 

C 3£-qV-^.) 

“Let the taarasvnli, tlie SarnjMi, the tiindliu, with tlicir 
waves ; let tlie great ( rivers) come swiftly, slrengthenirg ns 
with their succonr, Divinu waters, niotliers, flowing, iin- 
parl(?) to ns your wntciH with butter and honey”. (Muir-II., 
,3-13. Ditto). 
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the Zeiidic garb Rangha ( p 207 ) ; and that 
moreover, our Primitive Ancestors-thc Progcni' 
tors' of the whole Aryan Pefee — were horn, had 
their Cradle^ and even lived, in this very Land of 
the renowned Seven-Rivers — viz.^the Yedic Sap/a 
Sindhavah ( ) or the Avestic Hapta- 
Eendu, lehcre they had seen the first showers of 
rain dropping from the clouds, as also the first 
ray of Light ( ITW m R. V. L 101. 

5 ) — the Dawn and the Sun (/) 109), for the 
Brahman ( cT^T^ ) and the Aryan Man ( p p. 
107, lOS ). 

Now, there are strong grounds to maintain 
that the A'edic Aryans and the Iranians ( also 
known as Perso-Aryans ) had for a considerable 
time lived toGfCthcr undivided in their Cradle 
Ijiml of Aryiivarta, before the schism. Tlio 
schism, however, having actually caused separa- 
tion between the two communities that were then 
living in their Cradle Jjand, it was deeply re- 
gretted by our Vedic Fore-fathers, especially .'is 
owing to material difference of opinion in res- 
pect of religious principles and observances, the 
gulf had become too aVide to be bridged over. 
In fact, as alluded to before (p. 201 ), sve find in 
tlic Rig- Veda, free vent given to this feeling of 
deep regret, as in one verse, the great Poet Vi- 
f-’ivainitra has expressly declared to say that, 
“the Bharatas (or fh^ -■on' of the ■'oil and the dc-' 
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cendci7its of BTiarata) 9xe ■ a'w&ve of the separa-' 
WonB That is to say, they have had the sad ex- 
perience of the pangs of separation from their 
brotheren — the Iranians — 

“Bigit they know not unlonB That 
is to say, they are not fortunate enough to be 
united again, or reunited -with them, i. e. the 
Iranians — (fT'^rf^eTW I 

Nay, it seems that matters had gone frdm 
bad to worse, and the things Ijad assumed a 
graver aspect. For, even the steeds were array- 
ed as in a combat, and the bows were freely 
used, for the destruction of the adversary. 

5^ 3TcrT?cHr SifT' 

n 

{^0 %o 

These suns ui. Bharata, Indra, have ex- 
perienced severance, but . not union. They 
urge their steeds as against a constant foe, and 
bear stout bow (for his destruction) in battle.” 

Now, SS,yaua, and following him- Professor ' ’ 
Wilson^ deem this verse as referring to the m-’ 
dividu'al feud and animosity that emsted between 
Yasishtha ^nd Yishvamitra. But, it appears ' 
more probable that, the’ verse has an allusion- to 
the nationali'calamity caused by the -permanent 
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severance of the two Aryan races, viz. the Indo- 
Arj’ans and the Iranians, that once lived iinifcd 
in their Cradle Land of the Seven Elvers, and be- 
came subsequently separated on account of the 
religious schism. » . 

One important question, however, in con- 
nection with the aforesaid schism and separaiion, 
at once crops up, and the pertinent query is very 
naturally askcd“I17i(!:;’r had the schism occiirrcd"? 
'^And where, moreover, had the separation taken 
place '’? To this, a curt reply would be : '“/« 
Arijavarta or the Eenowned Land of the Seven 
Eivers,^' — that is in the region of the Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah (5!cTFrf%^^:) of the Vedic fame, or the 
Hapta Hendu of the Avestic Scriptures, and no- 
where else. Since, as the evidence, after explor- 
ing the invaluable and inexhaustible Rig-Vedic 
mines obviously discloses tlic fact. I shall, 
ilicrcfore, endeavour to place forthwith before 
ue Reader, the alleged Yedic testimony in res- 
pect of the matter. 

Refore, however, producing the evidence, 
it seems necessary to give soihe previous history 
relating to the subject, and ask the Reader to 
b'>ar in mind the patent fact, that our Vedic 
Fore-fathers and even our Primitive Ancestors- 
the vtjry Iwad and front, nay, thr acknowledged 
Eerennial Spring of all our tradition', and the 
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Fountain source of our Mythology^ the most inter- 
esting and the richest in the ivorld-, were pre-emi- 
nently the Sac7'ifice-loving Aryans [ 

% (ff^^cTcTar-— Siiyana) R. Y.* lY, 26. 2]. 

Indra, therefore, had given land and the first 
showers of rain (R. Y. I. 32. 3, 12 ; lY. 28. 1 ; 
lY. 26.2), as also {the first rays of) light 
(R. Y. I. 101. 5) to his favourite sacrificers. 

srt f rl i %o 

^ ITT 

|r^ ^0 ^0 \q\. % lliese certainly 

were the first and the choicest' gifts ;;eGeived by 
our hoary ancestors from Indra, in' ■ their Land 
of birth — the region of the renp'^ned Seven Ri- 
vers — (^THT^^O — vide ante pp. 99, 101, 103, 

107, 108, 109. But, apart'^rom tliis, in con- 

• f 

sideration of our ancestors having been the sac7i- 
fice-loving iwtari<^, Indra had ever protected 

these Arya7i Sacrificers 

sjTcra; I )} in ah wars, battles, conflicts, and 

strifes 

^0 «i), and had always espoused their 

cause. ITay, we even find Indra chastising the 

neglecto7's of religious rites (^TT^’^T^ 

%o Wo. <:), destroying the noji-sacrificers, and- 
scattering the ivhole lot of them on all sides (3T^- 

as we shaU, presently show. 
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severance of the two Aryan races, viz. the Indo* 
Aryans and the Mnians, that once lived united 
in their Cradle Land of the Seven Jdivers, and be- 
came subsequently separated on account of the 
religious schism. 

One important question, however, in con- 
nection with the aforesaid schism and separation, 
at once crops up, and the pertinent query is very 
naturally asked “ ]Vhere had the schism occurred' ? 
^^And where, moreover, had the separation taken 
place ”? To this, a curt reply would be : 
Arydvarta or the Renowned Land of the Seven 
Eiversf — that is in the region of the Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah (^%'4cr0 of the Vedic fame, or tlic 
Hapta Hendu of the Avestic Scriptures, and no- 
where else. Since, as the evidenco, after explor- 
ing the invaluable and inexhaustible Rig-Vedic 
mines, obviously discloses the fact. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to place forthwith before 
the Reader, the alleged Vedic testimony in res- 
pect of the matter. 

Before, however, producing the evidence, 
it seems necessary to give some previous history 
relating to the subject, and ask the Reader to 
bear in mind the patent fact, that our Vedic 
Fore-fathers and even our Primitive Ancestors- 
the very head and front, nay, the acknowledged 
Perennial Spring of all our tradition-^, and the 
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Fountain sow'ce of our Mythology^ the most inter- 
esting and the richest in the looiid-, were pre-emi- 
nently the Sacri/ice-loviny Argans [ 3TT?T^ ?r^- 

% Sayana) R. Y.* lY, 26. 2]. 

Indra, therefore, had given land and the first 
shoicers of rain (R. Y. I. 32. 3, 12 j lY. 28. 1 ; 
lY. 26.2), as also {the first rays of) light 
(R. Y. I. 101. 5) to his favourite sacrificers, 

fri 

a. ^ sr?T?fr jtt 

^0 \o\. I'hese certainly 

were the first and the choicest- gifts ;received by 
our hoary aneestors from Indra, in'- their Land, 
of birth — the region of the renovmed Seven Ri- 
vers — (^THT^^O — y/rfe ante p;;. 99, 101,103, 

/* 

107, 108, 109. But, apart^'^from tliis, in con- 
sideration of our ancestors having been the sacji- 
fice-loving votariqs, Indra had ever protected 

these ^rya?i Sacrificers ( 

STTsraf I )? wars, battles, conflicts, and 

strifes (^fTr^'... 

^0 Wo. c), and had always espoused their 
cause. ISTay, we even find Indra chastising the 

neglectors of religious rites (^TT^'^T^ 

destroying the non-sacrificers, and- 
scattering the whole lot of them on all sides (ai^- 

i 

as we shall presently show. 
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It must, however, be remembered that 
these fio?2-sac?'ij2ce?'S or dissenters were Arvens 

* fc 

themselves, ^ay, they were of pure Ari/an 
hlood like ourselves, aud were even our oicn kith 
and kin. But, they had lost dll faith in the 
Yedic sacrifices, and had consequently neglected 
our i-eliqious rites altogether. This state of 
things, therefore, could continue no longer. 

O'-' O 

And naturallv enough, after some time, the 
Dissenters openly declared their inconsistent 
religious views and theological doctrines, which 
were not only quite different from, but were 
even diametrically opposite to, those maintain- 
ed by our Vedic Ancestors. Ob\*iously, this 
state, in the very nature of things, caused schism, 
and the Prosch/tes and -Dissenters, on account 
of their having been separated from the 
established Church or the ^ cdic faith, were at 
once dubbed Dasas', Asuras, Krishna-tvacha, 


1 This v.'oni aad t :!0 following expressions only serve 
to indicate exrome contempt and strong hatred for the person 
in respect of whom -they seem to b’O used. Mant- curious 
notions, however, have prevailed, and queer-ideas liave leen 
entertained by many O.'icntals and Qocidentals, in regard to 
their use and meaning. But, as these appear to be crroncons, I 
intend to devote an altogether eeparate cliapter for the f.cat- 
icent of tiiC subject, and for dispelling igncranco, if possible, 
in respect tiiereof, by placing before t'ne Bc-eder the ve.-y 
Vfdie and even the Ave-tic and the Smriti tcstiiiiciny in the 
matter, for corroboraticn of fact< and in confirmation of 
my views. 
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KiisJma^Yoni, • I^rislifta-GdrdMh, &c., Tviiich, 
’by the bye, I sbaU.endeavo'i^r to explain later oh 
<iii detail,' in Ghapter 'XI, as the 'words and the 
expressions have a very significant ijieanihg, 
■which, by the^ljye, appears to have been misun- 
derstood in many cases, as obviously wrong in- 
terpretations have been put upon them. ( Vide 
Ghapter XI of this work. ) 

But, to come nearer home, the most impor- 
tant question with which we^are here concerned 
is, "’When had the schism occurred^' ? And 
Which, place, was the scene of separation'' ? This 
query, .therefore, we shall presently answer with 
the requisite evidence. We have already obser- 
ved that the then Dissenters or Separatists — now 
kno-vyn as the Irilnians, Zoroastrians, or Per^o- 
Aryans — having not liked sacrifices, which in 
fact were considered to be the very life of our 
Yedic Fore-fathers, not to say of our Primitive 
Ancestors, and even the backbone of all their 
actions, in respect of this world and the next, 
they were, on this accotyit, denominated Dasyus, 
Ddsas, Asuras, &c., by our Yedic ancestors. 
Nay, even their presence in Arytlvarta could no 
longer vbe endured by our Yedic Ancestors^ 
though born with them here. Endeavours werej 
accordingly, made to expell them, and they were 
actually driven away from this Land of the Seven 
Rivers ( ). {Vide ante pp. 21-3, 214.) 
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The struggle, therefore, actually ensued in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, between the two 
parties, viz. the Yedic Aryan's on the one hand, 
and the Dissenters or the Ir^^nians on the other; 
and in the conflict, we find Indra helping the 
former and even espousing their cause. Nay, He 
had^ ev’-en -saved these Vedic Aryans from the 
impending calamity, had averted the imminent 
danger,' had caused them to vanquish these 
Renegades- the non-Sacrificers and therefore the 
^rxjan foes — in the very Land of the Seven 
Rive?'Si the common cradle of the Aryans. Indra 
had thus enabled the Vedic Aryans to bend down 
the weapon of the renegade Arya, who was called 
Ddsa in contempt. For, says the IRk-poct as 
follows: — “Who ( i, e. Indra ) has delivered' 
them ( the Vedic sacrificing Aryas), from the 
the Aryan foe" who vras the destroyer ( of sacri* 
fices ), and from the consequent disaster, in the 
Land? of the Seven Rivers. Thou, 0 Valiant 
Hero, didst also bend down the weapon^ of the 
Dfisa” ( Rig- Veda. Viii. 24. ^7 ). 

1 I = I ( DeliverB ). For tin’s and tlio fol- 

lowing, vicio Saynna, whoso traditional authority I have 
quoted. ' 

2 STT^JT^ I = Fro;n the Ari/an-foe. Tho IrAnian Dis- 
$<ini€rs were supposed to bo tho Ar^an-foes of tho Vedic 
Sacrificers, bccansc they hated these sacrifices, and oven 
destroyed them. 

3 mTT7TH5 I ' n'lrnrni t 

4 tnr- I h ’ = Weapon of destruction. 
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The original verse in the Rig- Veda from 
which the above Sanskrit extracts have been 
taken being very important, I give it here below 
in full, for easy reference : — * 

?fT^: II 

‘‘Who ( Indra ) has delivered, in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers, ( the sacrifice loving Arya), 
from the Aryan-foe viz. the Iranian Dissenter, 
and from the ruinous disaster ( caused by 
him ). 

“Oh Bestower of plenty of riches, bend the 
Dasa’s weapon down.'’ 

Here, Dc^sa means only an adversary^ and 
denotes the Tr^niafi" Dissenter that destroyed sa- 
crifices, or did not like religions rites ) and this 
view seems to have been confirmed and corro- 
borated by the etymologcial explanation which 
Yaska has given of the word, as he says that, 
“the word Dasyu cQmes from the root Das to 
destroy. In him' (in Dasyu), moisture is con- 
sumed, and he destroys religious rites.” The 
original in Yaska’s Ninikta is as follows : — 

(f^%. TO ). 
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In :the circumstances, our own kith and 
kin — the Iranians, — ^having, actually turned out 
to be Renegades, had become our enemies ; and 
the fact having become gelf-evident, it appears to 
have, struck, and to have beeh'' even brought 
home to, occidental scholars. For, Muir admits 
that some of the Aryan races had lost their posi- 
tion in ‘ the . Brahmanical communion, simply 
‘'from neglect of sacred rites. (Vide Muir’s O.S.T. 
Second Ed. vQl.ILp.355). While, Professor Roth 
further observes that, “It is thus irrefragably 
proved that the Kambojas were originally not 
only an Indian people, but also a people posses- 
sed of Indian culture ; and consequently, that in 
Yaska’s time, this culture extended as far as the 
IJindukush. At a later period, as the well 
known passage in Manu’s Institutes (X. 43) 
shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from 
those of the Indians'^ And again he adds, “The 
same change of relations has thus, in a smaller 
degree, taken place between tlie Kambojas and 
the Indians, as occurred, in a remote antiquity, 
between the latter and the^ ancient Persians^ 
{Vide Roth’s Literature and History of the Vedas, 
p. 67. The Italics are mine. The Author) 

It therefore evidently appears, that all those 
of our Aryan race, who had relinquish- 
ed their old faith, or become, converts to 
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the jidA: doctrine of “iVb sacrificed', and remain- 
ed alooSf from any contact whatever with the 
j^rahmsans, were considered to be degraded and 
to hav&Q fallen from their old status.' Moreover, 
they 'duvere even §i;pposed ' to have been beyond 
the Bffnrahmanic pale, and were also denominated 
^osi,co{n(s, whatever their language — Arian or non- 
-iVryn:t(^n {vide ante 249). Nay, as clearly appears 
fromi ,n the iVitareya Brfthma72a, even disobedience 
to of.. {he behests of the father had become the cause 
'’of degradation and conversion of '"the purest of 
OUT Aryans into Dasyus. Hence the V edic text 
to the effect that, “Most of the Dasyus, are des- 
cended from Vishvftmitra.” For, the latter after 
cursing his fifty disobedient sons said to them, 
“Let your progeny possess the extremities (of 
the land).” “These are the Andhras, Pundras', 
Shabaras, Puliudas, Mutibas, and other numerous 
frontier tribes. ]\l 9 st of the Dasyus are des- 
cended from Yishv‘toitra.” This is certainly 
very important and pregnant with deep mean- 
ing. I, therefore, make no apology in quoting 
the original, for facility of reference : — 


sit- ^T^T: 

We, accordingly, find that the Iranians or 
the ancient Persians were considered by our Ye- 
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by our Eig-Vedic ancestors. The verses being 
important, I venture to give them here, 
along with their English translation, for facility 
of reference 

Q 

JT5=5m??T I 

sg^nfr^^r: u ( %o 7 (.) 

^ ir^sTTirq' 3-a^s^q2frserM;n^ 

I 

f Einyrf^ 

fTTT^: n ( ^0 %o ). 

\ i^TisTTtRjnrT fraiR ^ai i 

^cft f^r 3Tq-%5rt II ( ^0 %o v^o-^). 

(1) ‘With thesh ( lauds of ours ), discomfit 
bsts that fight against us, and check the op* 
bnent’s wrath, thyself uninjured. 

With these, chase all our foes to every 
quarter, subdue the tribes of D^sas to the Arya” 
( 0 Indra ). 

(2) “ Those who ( though recent ) array 
themselves as foes to smite us, 0 Indra, be they 
kin or be they strangers, — 

“Strike thou their manly strength that it be 
£«eble, and drive in headlong flight our foemen 
backward”. 
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; tempt and strong hatred for the sacrifice loving 
. yedic Aryans, who, on the other hand, were 
dubbed Devas by the Dissehters or the Iranians, 
( vide ante p 200). 



I2HHPTER Xt. 

— ? — :o: 

Who are Dasyiis, Dasas, flisuras, 
gipd Rafcshasas? * 

^lanv scholars, Oriental as ■well as Occi- 
dental, believe that we Indo- Aryans were immi- 
pranis in, and the Conquerors of, the Land of 
the Seven Rivers, and that Das3nis or Dasas, and. 
Asnras or Rakshasas, to whom frequent reference, 
appears to have been made in the Rig-Yeda, 
were the aborigines or the original inhabitants of 
the countr}', conquered by our Primitive Aryan 
Ancestors. of the hoary Rig*Yedic period, and, 
the still more remote past. 

But, for arguments of this kind, there aji-' 
pears not an iota of evidence any where. Since, ‘ 
the whole of our .^colossal Sanskrit Literature • 
shows no proof whatever in respeet oi our foreign' 
origin. Nor does the literature of the world be- 
sides, afford any iestiraonj' in regard to our. 
having ever immigrated into, or settled in, Arya- 
varta, as Colonists. And it is certainly no- 
small satisfaction to hnd that the fact has most’ 
candidly been admitted even by celebrated histo- 
rians, erudite scholars, and keen researchers of ^ 
note. For, Lord Elphinstone, the well known 
author of the History of India says, “A; is oppos- ' 
od to their (Hindus’) foreign •origin. thM neithci' 
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in the Code (of Manu), nor, I believe, in’ the Ye- 
das, nor in any book that is certainly older than 
the Code, is there any allusion to a prior resid- 
ence, or to a“knowledffe of more than the name 
of any country out of India. Eyen mythology 
goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in 
which is fixed the habitation of the gods.” {Vide 
History of India, Yol. I, p. 97, Second Edition). 
In like manner, Dr. J. Muir honestly declares 
tbat^ “I must, however, begin with a candid ad- 
mission that, so far as I know, none of the Sans- 
krit books, not even the most ancient, contain 
any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign 
origin of the Indians^'' {Vide Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts, Yol. II, p. 322, Edition 1871). 
Besides, A. Curzon also emphatically alleges that, 
“J7rom these considerations, it follows that there 
is not sufficient foundation for the hypothesis 
. that the ancient Aryans, Indians, or Hindus, 
entered India proper from- some external re- 
gion. On the contrary, the facts above deli- 
neated point to the conclnsion that the rise, pro- 
gress, advance in the sirts, and civilization of 
these remarkable people, are the growth of their 
own land and communicated to other nations, 
sprung partly from themselves, and partly from 

other primitive races,’’ .( vide The Journal 

of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Yol. XYI, May, 1854, Part H, 
p. 199). Moreover, Cruiser^ a French Savant, 
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writes in unequivocal language that, “li: there is 
a cnuntrrj on liarth which can justly claim the 
honour of haviny been the cradle of the hmnan 
race, or at least the scene of prilniti^^e civilization, 
the successive. developments of which carried 
into all parts of the Avorld, and even beyond, the 
blessings of knoAvledge which is the second life 
of man, that country assuredly is India." !M. 
Louis Jacolliot likewise sa^'s that, ‘^India is the 
tcorld's Cradle ; thence it is, that the commpn 
mother in sending forth her children even to 
the utmost AVest, has, in unfading testimony of 
our origin, bequeathed us the legacy of her 
language, her laws, her morale, her literature, 
and her religion.” {Vide La Bible Dans L’Inde, 

p. VII. Preface by the Author, Edition 1870.)* 

• 

Again, there is yet another most important 
point which cannot be lost sight of, and which 
therefore must al^’ays be borne in mind, and 
never ignored. Because, just as there is not the 
least evidence in respect of out foreign origin, nor 
in regard to our having.been immigrants in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers, so is tliere 710 proof 
whatever to suppose, the Dasyus, Ddsas, or Asm- 
ras to be of non- Aryan origin. And it is by 
all means no inconsiderable relief to find even 

* I have ventured to give the aforesaid .and other ex- 
tracts, even at the risk of repitition, simply for facility of 
reference. The Italics, therein, are mine. (The Author.) 
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erudite Occidental scholars of note frankly ad- 
mitting the fact. For, says^Muir that, “I have 
gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras 
mentioned in the Rig-Yeda with the view of 
discovering whether any of them could be re- 
garded as of non-Aryan or indigenous^ origin ; 
but I have not observed any that appear to be 
of this character.” (VMe Muir’s Original Sans- 
krit Texts, Yol. II, p. 387, Edition 1871). 

The reason obviously seems to be not that 
the Dasyus were purposely designated by names- 
of Aryan Origin, or that their names were in- 
tentionally mm aft Aryan form, as erro-- 

neously supposed by some, but that such of the 
Aryans and even oin* own kith and kin as had 
abandoned the Yedic rites and traditional sam- 
'-fiees, transmitted from hoary antiquity, were duh’ 
bed Dasyus and Dasas, Asuras and Rakshasas,. 
YdtudhS,nas and MridbravSchas, of which, by 
the bye, I shall give details anon, not to men- 
tion other opprobrious ‘ names by which- they 
were at times distinguished, either in contempt 
and to show hatred, or simply for the reason 
that they had proved to be Renegades and Con- 
verts to an altogether new Faith, which was con- 

1. As to the Aryans having been themselves of indi- 
genous origin and autochthonous in India, vide above Cba^ 
ter VI. , ' ' 
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pulored by our Ri<j:-Vedic Foi'e-Cathers to be un- 

J O 

podh/ iu the extreme. 

iSay, Ave find our Fig-Yedic Rishis also call- 
ing such Bcnf(ia(Ics and impious persons black 
cnanics (f^ropr^TT: 1-, freuTT: 

%o y-5 ■'vhilc even our Iranian brethren 

do not seem to have let go an opportunity to 
desitrnate our irin:-Vcdic ancestors as black. For, 
in the Gatha Y.'-'/'afmV/j Zarathustra hath said as 
folknvs: — “12. That I Avill ask Thee, tell me it 
right, thou living God, who is the religious man 
and who the impious, after whom I wish to in- 
quire? Ybtli wliom of both is the black spirit, and 
with whom the bright one ? [s it not right to 
consider the impious man who attacks me or 
Thee, to be a black one ” ? ( Vide Dr. Haul’s 

“Itssays on the Sacred Language, Y’’ritings, and 
Religion of the Parsees. Edition 1SG2. p 1.51. 
The Italics in the extract are mine. The Author.') 

Evidently, therefore, notwithstanding the 
fact that our Rig-Vedic Forefathers and our 
Iranian brethren of the period, were of the same 
Indo-Aryan Parent-stock, and AA^ere as fair and 
white as snoAv, they (the Irrmians) used the term 
black, in respect of our Yeclic Ancestors, simply 
for expressing their contempt of them. And we 
find history repeating itself every day, even 
now, Avhen some of the Westerners puffed up 
Avith A’-ain superiority, inflated Avith arrogance, 
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thQ' Irreligious, the Godly iind, tlxi un-' Godly. 
The latter, tlieroforo, owing to their non-Sneri' 
ficing tendencies, wore natui’ally uol liked and 
even held iiv contempt, by onr .sacrifkiug Itig- 
Vedic fore-fathers, and lis such, ,we)'o considoi’ed 
to be beyond the Aryan pale. JEvidontly, this 
view appears to liave been supported Ijy theMaliii- 
JBhdrata, the Smriti, and the Vedie au(,liorliieH, 
as will be shown later on- ( vide IkjIow p'p 
2G8), and this being the case, it has been^ to a 
certain extent,'' shared by Oeoid(intal seliolavs as 
well. Because, says Z. A. Itagozin that, “To an 
Aryan Hindu, the man. who owned tl)e Soma and 
did not press it, was a hopeless reprobate. In fact, 
he divided mankind into ^pressers’ and b]o(i-j)rcH‘ 
sersb the latter word being synonymous with 
‘enemy’ and ‘godless barbarians,’ ( vuk ‘Vedic 
India’, p 171. Edition IBD.o). In the, Mahfi,- 
Bhdrata, too, we find the Brdhrnans /or Dvijas 
considered to be Vaishyas and Shudras, as they 
diad abandoned performing sacred religious 
rites: — 

t 

y Pdd hiarr: i 

fTcorr: ^r^^Tcfr: \ 

( M. Bh. Sh. P.) 

Thus, it obviously appears that the v/ord 
-Arya vras applied to those who olmrved religiom 
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nic:^ or performed saeriftees, nnci JDasyu or Jdasa 
to those who not onl^y najkoted such rites, but 
caused obstruction in their performance and even 
destroyed, them. Evidently, thereCoro, there 
seems nothing fit all which, in the least, conveys 
■uny idea o^ foreiyn origin, in the term “Arya”, or 
of 7ion- Aryan in the appellation • 
or 'd.hisaf' And the only fact tliat must 
always be borne in mind, and ns such, sliould 
never be lost siglit of, is that while tlie Aryans 
were tlie pcjformcrs of sacrifices, the Dasyu.< or 
Jddsas were l^ut renegades like the Iritnians who 
were called Asuras, and, consequently, were re- 
-garded as degraded Aryans, ns they had lost their 
_posiiion in the Brahmauical communion from 
neglect of sacred o'ites. This seems clear from 
the Code of Manu,'ns it says that Kambojas and 
others, though Aryans, were called Dasyus ( ^rif 
% I Tfo ), on account of 

their having become .degraded 

), as they were not in touch with the Brali- 
manical rites ( ^ I fro ^■§0 ^o-y^), 

•and therefore considered to be beyond the Brah-' 
manical pale ( 

1 fro ^o ). In the same way, 

smother very ancient document — the Aitareya 
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greatest of Poets, the Master Dramatist, and the 
Veteran Artist. Nay, he was even one 'perfectly 
conversant with all historical "LTaditions of the by- 
gone age^ and of the Vedic antiquity. It was, 
therefore, not at all likely that he would put 
any unbecoming word or improper expression. 
into the mouth of the royal personage and the 
Arvan character of the highest rank of king, 
with regard to his own self, by ; calling himself 
Ddsa-Jana{^J^^^ ). 

But, to put an end to all doubts, and 
silence aU surmises, I venture to go further, and 
even to the very root of things, and place be- 
fore the Reader the requisite evidence in the- 

matter, found in the Vedas and even in the- 

Rig-Veda irself. To begin with, we find the 

son of Itar^ ( )? the wife- of a Rishi of the 

Vedic period, named and called Mahi-D&sa, 
vide Saya?zas Introduction •■to the Aitareya 
rahma 7 zam ); while in the Aitareya Ara77yaka, 
he seems to have been mentioned as Mahi-Ddsa 
Aitareya. • y 

To come still nearer hoi^, Tve ^d 
Paijavana ( of gre^ celebrity and of 
Vedic renown, frequently mentioned in the Rig 
Veda with much panegyric. He was, as is wel 
known, a Kshatriya and therefore a genuine- 
Arya ; and yet he was named SuDds ( 

. Nay, his father too was called Divo-Dasa 
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I'ti ), ■who ''i^’as also a 'king, and had a son who 
was the favourite of, and aided by, Indra ( R. V. 
^'IL IS. 0 , 17 ). Divodasa, however, was also 

called Pijavana, and as Sudas was his son, he 

• 

too was designated Paijavana by his patronymic 
name. Thus, we find Yfiska stating as follows 

^0 q'o While, the Rig- Veda itself contains 

the undermentioned verses in resj>ect of both 
Divo-Dasa ( ) and Sudas *( ). 

tTU" ^ THd<. 

^ I 

u 9 }*, u 

(Rig- Veda. YU. 18. 25.) , 

“Attend on him, 0 ye heroic Maruts, as on 
Sud^s’s father Divod'asa. 

Further Paijavana’s desire with favours. 
Guard faithfully his lasting fii’m dominion”. 
( Griffith ). 

But, above all, we find even God Agni 
( Fire ), addressed with Ddsa epithets, although 

y\ 

the Vedas consider him to be the Chosen Aryan 
Priest and minister, the very head and front of 

all sacrifices, nay of progress and civilization, of 
24 
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morals and virtues^ For instance, in the Kig- 
Yeda, he is not only called Bharata ( ^Kcll?r • • • 
^0 ? ), but designated also as Daivo- 

dasa. Thafis, Agni oi Divoddsa, who having 
especially wt)rshipped Am, had ohiimed him as 
Ills tutelcLTy God ( %qT?r^rr srnFT- 

Besides, there is another very important 
thing which also demands our earnest attention. 
For, like the aforesaid Aryan names ending^ in 
Ddsa, we also come across genuine Aryan appel- 
lations ending in Dasyu. For instance, Pauru- 
kutsya ( ) was the son of king Puru- 

kutsa and his queen Purukutsani, and was a 
Kshatriya king of genuine Aryan blood. More- 
over j SS.yana, the great Vedic Exegetist, calls 
him ( ) a Bajarshi in lY. 42'(5" 6^ the 

Ptig-Yeda ( /CrSTT^:!). 
While; from the Anulzramanikd, we learn that 

1 In this respect, Max Miiller writes that, “ Agni. ..in 

the VeSas is the type of the sacrifice', and with it of civiliza- 
tion and social virtues.” ( Last Rvjsults of ths Turanian 

Researches, v 344 ). 

2 The prefixes to the word Dasa, as in the case of 
Divo-Dasa, SuDas, &c,, probably seem to be intended for re- 
cognising the Sacrifice-loving Aryans from those degraded 
Dasa-Aryans who neglected the performance of such rites, 
or were non- sacri fleers. These were, for instance, the 
Iranians or ancient Perso-Aryans. And the same holds 
good in the case of Aryan names ending in Dasyu, such as 
Trasa-Dasyu, of which, by the bye, I shall give detail 
presently. 
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lie was even the author-the BisM, and the seer— 
of the Rig-hymn, viz. R. Y. lY. 42. But, all this 
notwithstanding, that is to say, although he was 
genuine Arya and a Rig-Yedic Poet, his name 
was Trasa-Dasj^u ; and»he was also welf known 
as such. Nay, he was even designated a demi— 
God ( ), as would appear from the follow- 

ing short account given in the Rig-Yeda itself: - 

I 

cT q- f 

H W 

( Rig-Yeda lY. 42. 8 ). 

‘‘Our fathers then were .these, the Seven 
Rishis, what time the son of Durgaha ( that is, 
Purukutsa — the father of Trasa-Dasyu ) was 
<;aptive. 

“For her ( i. e. the consort of king Puru- 
kutsa or queen Purukutsani ), they gained by 
-sacrifice Trasadasyu, a demi-god, like Indra, 
conquering foe— men.” ( GrrifiBth ). 

fqfOT 

U % II 

( R. Y. lY. 42. 9 ). 

“The spouse of Purukutsa gave oblations 
to you, 0 Indra-Yaruna, with homage.” 
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“Then, unto her, ye gave King Trasa- 
dasyu, the Demi-God, the slayer of the foe-man.” 
(Griffith). 

Thus, \\ will be perceived that there is ab- 
solutely nothing at all^ that could t be called non- 
Aryan or barbarous in the word Ddsa or Dasyuj 
as persons oipure Aryan blood and royal Aryan 
characters of the rank of king^ nay, of Demi-god 
and even God, had names and epithets of D^sa, 
or those ending in Dasa and Dasyu. {Vide 
ante pp. 277,278.) 

Besides, there is yet one more point which 
deserves due consideration. For, if, as has been 
erroneously Bupposedhj some, our Vedic An- 
cestors were really conquerors, foreign to the soil 
of India, and therefore immigrants in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers, there must and ought to 
have taken place the requisite interchange of 
language, of words, of thoughts, and of expres- 
sions, between the conquerors and the conquered^ 
But, where did exist the language and the words 
of the latter ? Again, fhere'must have been the 
mutual give and take of speech, or form of’ ex- 
pression, between the foreigners and the abori- 
gines. But, where is that speech of the latter 
in the Vedic Sanskrit, or even any the least re- 
ference to it ? Obviously, it was necessary for 
all practical purposes, that there should have 
been the reciprocal exchange of thoughts, of 
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feelings, of sentiments, and of the wishes of the 
Big-Vedic Aryans and of the so-calbd aborigi- 
nal Basyus, especiall3^ as the former were sup- 
posed to be strangers in the Land of the Sevea 
Elvers, and were therefore positively , in need of 
the names of several rivers, of the highest and 
the greatest stupendous Mountains, of large 
villages or towns of the Land, of the people that 
they had come across, of the nomenclature used 
for a thousand and one things observed all 
round or required every now and then for daily 
wants, and of the terminology applied to tech- 
nical terms ; as, foreigners would naturally be 
ignorant of the topography and the toponomy 
of the country, which they either invaded or 
immigrated into. 

As an historical and matter-of-fact evi- 
dence, we find, during Alexander’s invasion of 
India, in B. C. 326,’ the Greeks borrowing’ from 
our ancient Ancestors the Sanskrit names of 
rivers, cities, and great personages, that they had 
come across ; thou^i, in the mutual exchange 
of these words, they were much mutilated, and 
therefore now appear in corrupt forms in the 
foreign language. For instance, the Yedic 
river Vipat or Vipash (later Vip-Ssha and modern 
Beeas) was then called Syphask by the Greeks. 
Pliny knew it as HypasiSf which, by the bye, is 
a very fair approximation to the Yedic Yip^sh ; 
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while other classical names are Hypanis, Bipasis^ 
and Bibasis. Moreover, Strabo calls Parushni- 
(better baown as Iravati) — !)y name Hyarotis ; 
on the other hand, Arrian gives it a more Greek 
appearance by calling it Hydraot^s, which, how- 
ever, is the modern Ravi. Further, Pdtali- 
puira or modern Patna, also known as Kusuma- 
pura and Pushpapura, was corrupted by the 
Greeks into Palihothrd} and Chandra Ciipia , — 
the name of the powerful Mauryan King of 
Magadha, — was metamorphosed into Sandra- 
Icottos. 

These, and other innumerable instances of 
the kmd, abundantly prove the natural exchange 
of words, when foreigners come in contact, or- 
happen to have intercourse, with the indigen- 
ous population of the country. But, in the pre- 
sent case, there appears absolutely nothing of the 
sort !!' i^ay, not a single word, nor any expres- 
sion, nor any mode of utterance, presents itself 
in the Rig-Yeda, which can be called the non- 
‘ Aryan idiom of the Aborigines. And the only 
language that seems to have been in use in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers was the Primitive- 
language of the Primitive People ^ viz. the Yedic 
Sanskrit, and certainly no other. In fact, the 
names of rivers from the Ganges in the East to 
the Kubha or Kabul in the AYest, fVide R. Y. 
X. 75-5, 6), and of mountains then described 
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In- our l\ig-Vcdic fore-fi\t!ier.s and have since 
been used, 'I are Vedic Sanskrit ; and these 
having lieen sucli * as -were given by onr 

/A 

J^rimitivc Anjan Ancestors, have -actually been 
found in tluv invalnabk and • the oldest 
doi'umcnt in the whole world — the Ivig- 
A'eda. Evidently, the n-aines of the rivers and 
inounfciius, herbs and grass, &c. of the Land of 
the Seven Kivers, seem to be pre-eminently 
Aryan, indigenous as well as original, and not in 
the least non-Aryan, foreign, or borrowed from 
others, as will appear from the following appel- 
lations (W, f^'*, 

Wyrarj;, &c. vide ll. V. 

X. 75. 5, 6 ; X.' 121. -1 ; X. 34. 1 : I. 2. 1 
T. 101. 3 ; ), that were given by our Tertiary 
Ancestors to the seveml rivei-s and mountains, 
herbs and grass, that surrounded their Cradle in 
AryAvarta, after they were able to stand on their 
own legs, or to think for themselves, to observe, 
to a])])reciate, and^to admire. 

'• 

Now, our Rig-A'edic fore-fathers avere not 
only men of superior talents and of superior ca- 
libre, but were also very keen observers of Na- 
ture, and accurate delincaters of facts. As such, 
therefore, had they been foreign conquerors or 
invaders of, and strangers in, India ; and had 
they found AryAvarta inhabited by some indi- 
genous population • other than themselves, they 
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£ades, who had either abandoned Vedic rites ; 
or who, owing to religious differences, having 
■shown extreme contempt fof' them, had even se- 
then^elves from our Yedic fore-fathers, 
had gone to ‘the hills and dales, , mountains and 
forests of Aryavarta, to avoid company of the 
Aryan-Sacrijicers^ or had taken refuge in regions 
beyond the confines of India. And the same 
holds good in the case of the so-calledAsw?’as, cor- 
rupted into Persian Ahuras, who were .no 
others than the Iranians, and who having left off 
performing sacrifices, had despised the worship 
of the Vedic Soma, and taken shelter in Iran and 
its extreme northern tract, which they subse- 
quently called Airy ana Vaejo, deeming it, after 
their expulsion from the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, to be the first and the best created Region. 
Here, they established the new Zoroastrian faith, 
and styled their Prophet- Ahura-Mazda, which 
expression is evidently the corruption of Vedic 
Acura Medhdvi (3T^^ vide oxAepp. 199 

200 . ' . • 

Perhaps, this will be supposed by some to 
be a mere conjecture, or even a presumption. 
But, nothing at all, it is humbly submitted, has 
been stated in these pages without proof ; and 
■as the same will naturally be expected, I venture 
to adduce the requisite evidence, not to say Ve- 
dic authority, in respect of the matter. In the 
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Vedic Land of the Seven Rivers^’ 

■ were dubbed Lasyits, Dasas, or Asuras by tbe 
Vedic Aryans as they were [hot charitahle (sT?- 
and did not perform Vedic rites and sacri- 
jices. For, says the CKhUndogya^ppanishad as 
follows:-“Hence,even at the present day, a person 
who is destitute of liberality, who has no faith 
(in Vedic rites), and who does not sacrifice, 
is contemptuously addressed as one of tho 
Asura race.” ( Vide supra p. 987 ). 

c 

We shall now, for a while, turn our atten- 
tion to the expression Rahshasa ( ) and 
, Ydtudhana 

QXid. Krishna- Garhha (^;^Jr4),as also to Mridhr a 
Vuhas endeavour to explain what* 

they mean. It seems that these and other ex- 
pressions of scurrilous character, were evidently 
used to signify extreme, contempt for those who 
were supposed to be enemies^ ^ther because they 
were neglecters of Vedic sacrifices and other sac- 
red rites, or for the simple reason, that they were 
•considered to be hostile., apd as such undesirable^ 
by the party using the epithets, not withstand- 


1 Probably, much in tbe same way, as the Whites in 
Africa and America do at present, in respect of the Asiatics 
and the coloured races, owing to race-prejudice, by heaping 
upon them all sorts of charges and abuses, and subjecting 
them to undeserved insults as also oEEensive language, con 
sidering them to. be undesirables. In veiw, therefore, of 
corroborating this statement, it would, I think not be out- 
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iiig the fact that, in some cases, the person,, 
against Avhom the most revolting and terrible 
abuses ^vere levelled; was, like Yasislitha, of yure 
Aryan blood awd even commanded^ the greatest 
respect. In the Ivig-Yeda (IlI.3p.lo, 16,1 7 : 

? ^ II cT5f^ n X'^ u ), the llik Poet 

prays, “ 0 Indra, these malignant mortals, our 
foes, must be slain b}’ thee” (15); *'0 Magliavan, 
slay and make the fiends our booty” (16); 


of place, to give lierc. a few facts admitted even by respon- 
sible politicians and Bciiieh stateamen, who have been deem- 
ed to be great authorities. 

Mr. J. Chamberluin, M. P. and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, declares, ” I suy, you, who have seen all this, can. 
not bo wilting to put upuu those Indian men a slight which 
I think is absolutely unneceesary for your purpose, and 
which would bo calcul itud to provoke ill-feeling, discontent,. 

irritation, and would bo most unpalatable to the feelings 

of all (Her Majesty the Queen’s) people”. (Iwfic His Address 
to the Premiers of th5 self-governing Colonies.’ Juno 
24th, 1897.) 

In like manner. Lord Curzon also had made the following: 
statement: — ” Wesendjiira (the Indian cootie) to a Colony 
(in Africa) which ho enriches by his labour, and then 
society there appears to turn round upon him, as if he were 
u pariah dog. He is p enalised there, not for his vices, but 
for his virtues. It is because he is a sober, industrious, 
frugal, and saving man that he is such a formidable economi • 
cal danger in the situation. And then the Indian remetnberB 
that, at any rate, in a large number of cases, be has fought 
for the British Empire iu South Africa, and that it was large- 
ly owing to his efforts tiiat Natal was saved” (Lord 

Curzon’s Speech in the House of Lords. February 4th, 1908). 
aS 
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Throw thy heated dart at him, who hates the- 
Brahman (arir%%), that is, who hates one that 
offers sacrifices, and knows, as also repeatsBra/^? 7 ^a- 
the Yedic ]\i;antra-5Tgr^r?fTr% ^ ^riTOT:— (17). 
While in Rig- Veda VII. J.04.16, Vasishtha begs.- 
of Indra, to slay the person who calls him (Vasi- 
shtha) Yatudh^na, or a demon gloating on- 
human flesh. (Vide below p. 291). 

Obviously, therefore, the use of the words- 
■RIkshasa and Y^tudhaua was in no way an 
indication of any non- Aryan origin 3 and even 

Moreover, in respect of the most provoking treatment 
accorded to the Indians in South Africa, Mr. Polak, Attor- 
ne}' of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and EdiUr of 
“ Indian Opinion”, Natal, writes thus : — “it is unnecessary 
to record at length the many minor insults and humiliations- 
that are imposed upon the free Indian community, traders,, 
anfi non-traders. On tha railroads, in the tjam cars, in the 
streets, on the foot-paths — every where, it rna}’ truly be said^ 
the Indian may expect to be insulted, and if lie moves from 
one placfe to anther, it is on peril of having his feelings out- 
raged and his sense of. decency offended in a number of 
ways”, p 4. 

And again, in regard to the most objectionable race- 
prejudice and colour-feeling, Mr. Polak abserves that, “ The- 
present writer (Mr. Polak) has boon amazed, at times, after 
lengthy argument with an apparently intelligent European op- 
ponent, and when he had, as he supposed, countered the latter’s- 
fallacies at every point, to he finally met with this kind of 
answer, sweeping brus ^uely aside all logic and all common- 
sense: “Oh, but, after all, we are .white, you know” ! (.Fide 
“ The Indiiins of South Africa”. By Henry. S. L. Polak, 
Attorney-Supreme Court Transvaal, and Editor “'Indian 
VJpinion’’-NataI.,pj)..4,92. Edition 1909). 
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^lax j\IiUler seems to have observed, and rightly 
too, that “ they (the epithets) are too general to 
allow ns the inference of an}’’ . etlinological con- 
clusions”. {Vide Professor i\PUler’s Las{. Results 
■of the Turama^\ Researches.) 

For instance, we find even Vasislitha, a 
sage of great renown, and considered by all to 
be the very type of the Brahman and the purest 
yl? 7 /a;?, called by Vishvarnitra or his party a 
Yatudhdna, a Kravya, and a RdkshaSa, as if, he 
was liideons and cruel, a «on-Brahman, a non- 
Aryan, and a cannibal incarnate (^r 3RT ^5" 

■'qT%c?IT5 R. V. VII. 104.16), that gloated 

■on the bloody flesh of men and horses (?T: 

sfiTW ^ q-^frr ^ri^TTq-: I 

E,. V. X. 87. IG). Again, Riivana’ too, who 
was a Bralimaua, and whose j^atronymic was 
Paulastya and Yaishrava/m, as he was respec- 
tively the grandson«and son, of tlie Brahma?ia 
sages Pulastya" and Yishravas, was called a 

1 That was J />rJ7nHaHa ij evidently an admit- 

ted fact, and even Occidental scholars like Dr. Muir have, on 
the authority of Raraaya7(a, stated to the effect that, “ the 
giant llavajia is represented in the Eamayawa both as a 
Brahma;/ and as having ten heads.” (Vide Muir’s 0, S. T, 
■vol 1. p 21. Edition 1872). 

2 HTgncf: (nHuror 

^ t^: I 's-=-'3 3) 

^ftTrfg’^T^ffrS H T ! 

«nnTrin’^T-"T^fr5’<T.-^fTal4-..i ( ) 
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Edhshasa^, and was even styled as ttie kiiig^ 
t hereof. Nay, he was also said to be 3TfrFf^ 
{F 2 cZe E,4mayai2a Y.28.6; an& below Foot-note ^ 
tind her§ as eise-where, this epithet (3T«Tr4^ or non- 
Aryan) seems to have b^en applied to such of 
the Aryans as did not hehave like Aryans^ but 
showed a very mean character of evil souls. For^ 
like Ravana, we also see another example in the 
case of Kaikeyi, queen and consort of king 
Dasharatha — Rama’s father. Evidently, she 

was called Arfdrya (sTJTFT? ... %%?fr...R^m. TI 
18.31), because her conduct throughout was 
such as did not become a lady of Aryan blood 
of high royal family. 

Here, therefore, the Reader will have easily 
perceived that, while in the one case, the rivalry 
between Vasishth^ and VishvS,mitra having 
so'wn the seeds of hostility, had not only fanned 
the epibers of feud, but was directly instru- 
mental in giving vent to the bitterest feelings 
and the most unwarrantable expressions ; in the 
other, the arrogant nature of, R3-va?2a, his cruel 
disposition, and his wicked deeds, as also those 
of some of his relations and underlings, were 
responsible for all the unnatural epithets heaped 
on them all. For instance, Kumbhakar/ 2 a and 
Shurpanakhs, — the brother and sister respectively 

1 ! (W= w-VV<r) 

2 trwDTrwwrf^: 11 (w" 3T° 

3 ST^TTV: 
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of Eavaj?a — having had the same misehievous 
nature and undesirable qualities as the latter, 
Avere described as fearful demons and grotesque 
creatures. But, Yibhisha?m5 though 
same parents f«;»the former, Avas altogether of a 
different type, as he appears to’ have inherited 
all the best qualities and the finest traits of cha- 
racter of his father and mother, as Avill appear 
from the folloAA'ing ; — 

3 T?TT^Tc^T ^5 .%^^r fTTfr I 1 V 9 II... 

^ fl: ^r%t3TtqOT ?fir: il'Mi... 

TT^JTr^iTJTrmR I 

?r ^ 'qrr q T 5 II 11 

il 11 
I .. IR'ill 

¥rTT^5ff^^TF3^NF^*f5^ 1 

^fTT^KFST^r^ II II 

qrarfr i 

TW ^5^: ^ v:ttitcJTT = 9 r ?t II ^vs II 

uerg^ g gr ^ 1 

^jrqTTTW il li 

11 

cT^ irflr^off rr^r^: ... Il II 

cRTJ «TnT r^'j>dl»l»il I 

fsrwnWTSr WcRT Il II 

( m ^fo =5o' ^1° 'S-^.)- 
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Thus, the words E^kshasa and Ydtudhanay 
like Dasyu and D^sa, do not necessarily convey 
an idea of non- Aryan origin, as has been erro- 
neously sujDpesed by some. Since, the same seems- 
to have been used, even ih respecjfc^ of persons of 
undoubted Aryan blood {Vide ante pp 291,292), 
although at times, their application might have 
been extended to foreigners as well, when they 
were found troublesome lihe the Dasyus or 
Asuras. 

4 • 

Moreover, adverting to the term Bdkshasa 
and going a little deep into its etymology, it 
appears that it has its derivation from the root 
Balcsh ( )j which means to ‘‘proteef. Rakshasas,. 
therefore, were those who were strong and power- 
fill^ and as such, protected themselves with much 
vigour and sustained energy. As for. example, 
in the* Rdmayawa, we find th&t those only who 
said that they would protect themselves 
were called Rkkshasas 

cf: I 3-0 ^fo ; and these, 

it must be remembered, were included in the 
expression ?TR^r:, addressed to mankind by 
Prajdpati in the Ramayana (VII 4. 11), although' 
the Dasyus and even the Rakshasas, puffed up 
with pride beyond all measure, considered them- 
selves immortal R.V.IR 
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11. 2 sniT 

Eilmayana VII. 6-10). 

Yilska, the most ancient etymologist, also 
derives the word Eakskasa from the; root RaJesh 
*' to protect’, and says that, “ he is a Rakshasa 
from wiiom it is necessary to be protected”: 

1 f^o^oiTo probably 
on account of his fearful appearance, strength, 
and non-sacrificing fendencies, which made our- 
Vedic forefathers avoid his company. This, 
therefore, reminds me of the epithets 
“ {Raiers...robnsty\ applied to Rtikshasas in the- 
Rig-Veda (III. 3.o*l), Avhere they are said to be- 
(T%«fT STtfr^:). Besides, Sitya? 2 a — the- 

great exegetist -also explains the word 
as meaning “ without any disease, and, the^’e- 
fore, healthy, sound, and strong" > 

ci^nyfr^rr i . 

There is, however, one most important' 
thing, which must^never be lost sight of, and 
>vhich, therefore, we. cannot afford to ignore. 
The Rukshasas like Asuras, as we Im^e already 
observed, having in course of time become non- 
sacrificers, liad apparently turned out to be con- 
verts to the ungodly creed, which was devoid of,, 
and opposed to the Vedic rites, and which there- 
fore our Vedic Ancestors not only disliked, but; 
considered to be a sm besides.. These, therefore,. 
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regarded the Rakshasas as sinners (trPT^ 

R. y. I 129.11), the non-o^ering^ or non-sacri- 
Jicing renegades stHSW: R. V. yill. 60.. 

10), the noY^ -■praying apostates (ST^^T 
R. y. lY. 4,] 5), and the hateful miscreants- 
R. y. irr. 15 . 1 ). The latter toor 
endeavoured to live aloof from the Yedic Rishis,. 
for years, nay for generations, in hills and dales,, 
dense forests and out of the way places, not to 
say in environments peculiarly favourable to 
mischievous propensities and annoying tenden^ 
cies ; which, therefore, made them what they 
were eventually found to be. 

Thus bred, for a considerable period, in. 
secluded spots and savage habits, the Rilkshasas. 
had naturally grown cruel and hard-hearted, 
with the result that even their appearance had 
become fearful and repulsive — fierce- 

eyed-Rig-Yeda YII. 104-2.; 

Rdmaya/za YII. 6-25), ‘and had probably, in 
course of time, formed a separate clan, class, or 
community (Vide Foot-note, p 297), like the Dcts- 
yus, as they were not, and could not be, in touch 
with the Yedic usages and Brahmanic obser- 

1 3TtfCTT; = 3T^rg. (^s^yaaa Coui, B. V. VHt. GO'IO). 

2 (Sayana Com. K, V. IV. 4-15). 
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A'imces or traditions. Vide Ramiiyajia.’ Uttara 
Kdnda. \IL 5-31; 7V/«H Commentary* 

Besides, the fact that the Rakshasas have 
been represented as the eaters of mw jlesh, or 
have even beei\J;aunted*with eating human flesh, 
and said to be enjoying the life of other men^T-^li^e 
ante p 291), does not absolutely indicate their 
having been demons or of non-Aryan origin. 
Since, even God Agni, supposed in the Vedas to 
be the only Hotar, Mediator, and Minister 
of sacrifice, the Chosen Priest, and the very type 
of Aryan and Brahmanic civilization and of all 
social virtues, seems to have been represented in 
a form as monstrous and repulsive as the Rtlksha- 
sas, whom he is invoked to devour. For, says 

1 Here, in the Commentary, ai^r^^fBeems to have been 
defined as 5t f ^grr l 5 and thTs evidently explains the 

■fact that RakshaNas were, like the D.isyus (ante p. 270), 
treated ns a sr^tarnte c/asi!, simply for the reason that they 
held diametrically opposite views in religion and several 
other matters. Yet, that was never considered as coming in 
the way of intermarriages. For, we find a Ritkshasi (rr^ror), 
daughter of Kaksliasa— Sumfilin, named Knikasi (^grdr) 
married to Vishravas — a Brfihpianand son of Pulastya (Ram. 
•VII. 9-12, 20 5 ante/? 291,293); while a Gandharva daughter- 
Vasuda (^g^) was married to Riikshasa Midi (Ram. VII. 5- 
30,41). It should again be reraombered that the Eakshasa 
class used to speak in Sanskrit, which seems to be their 
mother-tongue . (^^^ tl n"® 3iwv^r= ^•51 •''^)- 

Probably, resting on the aforesaid authority ( 
fJreiT I )i tko Rev. Dr. Wilson has stated, that the Rfiksbasa, 
Pishacha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes (Vide 
India Three thousand years Ago.jo 20). 
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•the Rik : Oh JS,tavedas ' (Agni), with thy 
•tusks o£ iron (3T^f^i|T), enkindled (sharpened) 
Avith thy flame l), flavour the 

Rdkshasas ; seize and kill ivith 

thy tongue .the worsliippni’s of mad Gods (T%^- 
; and after rending asunder the 
oaters of raw flesh, gulp them down thy throat” 
gjsqrtr f I Vide Rig- Veda' X. 

^ 7 - 2 );; . 

Under diSerent circumstances and environ- 
■ments, however, there appear many an exception 
to the general bad nature of the Rakshasas, as 
in the case of the pious Vibhishaua and others, 
'who had followed Brahmanical rites While, 
^vil surroundings and pernicious atmosphere, 

: surcharged with depraved habits and repulsive 
ideas, had conA’^erted even the nature of a Brah- 
man, and changed him altogether, by making him 
:a devil incarnate, as best illustrated in the case of 
Brahma/i Gautama, whose story we narrate here 

^ri short, for the benefit of the Reader. 

** • 

One Gautama was a Brahman of Madhya- 
Desha, and’ had lived amongst the Dasyus, hav- 
dnsr abandoned all Brdhmanic observances. He 
maintained himself by hunting and fishing, as 
- also by doing all sorts of inhuman deeds, plead- 
ing poverty as an excuse for his mode of life 
-All these mal-practices, therefore, had changed. 
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him nltogethcr in time, ns he appeared black and' 
had become devoid oC nil Vedic rites 

I M. I3h. XII. 1(37-0 ; South Indian 
Texts. Edition 1908). Eny, he, had turned 
out to be revoltiimly unm-ateCul, ev.en to one 
■vvho was very kind to him and liad rendered liim 
great service. For, he had most cruelly killed 
his l)enefactor in cold blood Avhen asleep, to satis- 
fy his liunger ^ fgTciTT...n R W (mcTJir 

^ ^1 ... u II -M. Bh. 

Xll, 171 2, 3. S. 1. T. Fkl. 1908), for which 
he was justly punished and doomed to death. 

llakshasas, therefore, were men, and not 
devils or aoblins, having been of human 
origin. Like Dasyut, they were also degraded^ 
as they had not adopted Bnlhraanical Institu- 
tions 5 and the inhuman epithets appear to have- 
been applied either to the Dasjms or to the 
llakshasas, only to .^how the degree of hatred 
and their monstrous acts. Since, even Rfiva/ia, 
born of a Bi’iHimau sage, the renowned Vishravas, 
ante p 291), was* on^ account of his many 
evil acts, called a Ivakshasa (ante p 292), and 
stigmatized not only as wicked and cruel, but 
even as the hllhr of Brhhmans (•••fS' 

!< il...^Tcr5V Rdmay;v«a 

Ilf, 32.20,21. The Bomb. Kir^'ayasagar Press. 
Ed. 1888); while epithets like Ydiudhdnaj. 
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Rkkshasa, &c,, were, "witbout the least compunc"^ 
tion, showered on the great Vasishtha, though he 
was the very head and fronts nay the very type 
.of the Aryan. Br.ahnaav?a, as noticed before (J^ide 
ante pp 27^291). And'-even at the present day^. 
we, in common parlance, call one a Riikshasa, 
though he be our own kith and kin, who is wicked) 
cruel, and hard hearted. But, it is possible- 
that the term Rakshasa might as well have been 
applied, at times, to ferocious or wild tribes who- 
infested Aryavart-a, and made hostile attacks on 
-the pious and sacrifice-loving Vedic Aryans. 

I have already, as the Reader will remember,, 
explarned^the. meaning and the use of the word 
y^tudhaua ( ante p 291 ), and shall, therefore,, 
now endeavour to make clear the meaning of 
the terms black sMn,'' “ black people,^' “persons 
speaking incorrectly^' , &c., found in theRig-Veda. 
The expressions — “ of black •skin" I 

R. Y. IX. 41, 1 ; ccr^iTm^fff...R V.IX. 73.5); 
“ of black descent" ('l»^0FHT¥Tf:..,R. Y. 1. 101. 1 ;; 

.^sorqtffr: R. Y« II. 20.7); ’^‘^black" 

R. Y. IV. 16.13); ''black people (f^^: 

R. Y. YIL 5. 3 ; f^r,..R. Y. YIII. 

62.18); “Speaking incorrectly” (^STcTr^^R. Y.I. 
174.2); &c., appear to have been used in con- 
tempt, in respect of persons and peoples who 
were devoid of, or opposed to, Yedic rites, or 
who kept no fire 3liTT?lWT- •••... R, I. 189.3). 
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it seems thet in many a place, where such 
expressions occur, as in an indirect 

clue to the explanatmn oC “ black sbW' .seems to 
have been inadvertently given, by •manifestation 
of .apjinrent s.'^ljsfaction* for the good, resulting 
from the Yedic praise R. Y. IX. 

7 ‘b5), as it effected the destruction of the black 
skin of riteless men l.. 

R. ^ . IX. 7.3-5). 

Here, in the verse quoted from the Rig- 
'\’'eda, the ritcless men (sT^cTT^) sdbm to have been 
purposely represented as of dusky colour or of 
black skin 'fHPif), in view of showing- 

contempt for the iwii'^acificlng class ; and bar- 
ring a few excetpions, the same appears to be the 
case every where, as the aforesaid expressions 
refer either to the irreligious, Dasyu or Dusa, and 
in .some instances, to the clouds that confine the 
rain-waters and do not let them fall. 

But, while on the one hand, the expressions 
“ of black skin'\ “ of black descentf “ black'" 
(enemies), “ black people f “ Eakshasas" “YdtU' 
dJidnas, &c., might have been used by our Rig- 
T’edic ancestors in contempt for their own 
kith and kin, on account of their irreligi- 
ous, inhuman, and non-sacrificing tendencies 

(erq^cTn?: 3’^rfg^: — R. Y. Y. 42.9 ; 

R. Y. lY. 41.2; sr^TT^q^iR. Y. X. 22-7 ; 
3T^7?7f...R.Y X. 22.8); or owing to their having 
observed dijferent rites (3T?2r^^...R. Y. YIII. 

35 
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59.11), or become ungodly (3T?cr5*jC I R.Y. YIIL 
59.11), or worshipped ''mad Grods and Pieties- 
other than Indra ••• R. Y. X. 87.2 

3T%r^; 1 R. Y. I. 133.1), just as our Iranian 
brethren called our Yedic* Ancestors hlaclc {Vide 
ante -pp 261, 262); on the other hand, it is not. 
improbable that these very epithets might as well 
have been employed in the case of such of the 
ouilanders, as had made hostile attacks on the- 
' Yedic Aryans after entering Ary ^varta, and had 
black colour or swarthy features. For, our Yedic: 
fathers appear to have come in contact with 
different races and various peoples, during their 
emigrations from, and their onward march out 
of India, for colonization abroad. Since, refer- 
ence seems to have been made, every now and 
th6n, to the five peoples’^ l R. Y. I. 

89.10), the '’ five races'^ (qV R. Y- 

YIIL 9.2), the "five tribes'^ =g^oR:...R. Y. 
Yll. 15.2), &c, .&c. 

But, apart from this, even in the Atharva 
Yeda, there appears a distinct reference to the 
Earth having been peopled by several nations or 
races, who speak different tongues and exhibit 
various characters, habits, and customs, each 
dwelling in its own region or abode : 

O O 
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There is nlso n furtliCr nlliision to fhc Jive 
races oj' mnnldnd Cor wlioin, mortals 

ns tlicy are, tlie Sni*i, says the Atharva Veda, 
■sj)reads with his rays tlic immortal* liglit : 

(3TO iro 

However, Professor Roth, in his Lexicon, 
explains ^enr^frffr: and ^xuwivrr: as meaning 
black clouds. V’hile Professor Benfey, though 
in his translation of the Snmti V(?da, he renders 
the phrase “ black s/v/i” as meaning clouds, still, 
in his Glossary to the Sama-A^eda, undei’stands 
the phrase ‘ (vachama-siknim'' (rcr^Fri%ft?rJ?;) as 
•descriptive of idjhf^ and therefore explains it as 
such. But, in die Rig- Veda (VIL 5.3 ; VIH. 
C)2.1S), where reference is made to dJack peoj)l.e\ 
Prof e.ssor Roth in his Lexicon ( S. V. Asikni) 
explains the words {is meaning spirits of doi'kness. 

Yet, having had due regard to ail the facts 
of the case, it seems that the aforesaid expres- 
sions might have been ijsed by our Vedic fore- 
fathers either in contempt for those who were 
devoid of and opposed to, the Vedic rites (stScR;, 
3Tqsrcr^), or were probably applied by the Vedic 
Autochthones even to the foreigners in, and the 
■infesters of, Aryavarta, who were inhuman and. 
ungodly (3Tfri«jM+t i )j ''vere of different 

^aith and worshipped mad gods I 
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I Vide ante pp 301,302), and had, seeing 
the peaceful Primitive Aryans of the country 
engaged in Yedic sacrifices a‘nd pious devotions, 
unprovojkingly attacked Aryiivarta, made depred- 
ations in the country, anti const?\fitly disturbed 
the l.ryan indigenous population, in their per- 
formance of religious rites. 

Yow, there only remains the explanation to 
be given of Mridhravachas "which’ 

therefore I shall presently do, and then finish the 
chapter", after making clear its meaning and 
bringing to the notice of the Reader the reason 
why, and the persons to whom, the expression 
Mridhravachas was applied. 

t Yaska, in his Nirukta, interprets the word 
Mridhravachas as meaning 

that is “those that employed speech or words”. 
This, probably, has reference to the incorrect 
pronunciation and the conaipt use of words by 
our Iranian or Perso-Aryan brethren, called 
Asuras by our Yedic Fore-fathers (ante pp 199, 
200). For, they almost always, as I shall presently 
show, used not only soft letters of the class for 
hard ones and even for wfi aspirates of the class, 
but, also employed aspirate for sibilants, 

and moreover, introduced other corrupt forms. 
Iniiview, therefore, of fortifying my conclusions, 

I Avould here cite a few instances ; and the 
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;i]ijM*ucled oonijviralivo t^ihlc ■will not only exhibit 
the corrnjn forms qC Irfinmu words, but -will also 
sho-iv the particular changes which words have 
undergone, in a variety of ways. 

•Sanskrit word. Its Iraiiic corrupt form. 


1 Pan(7/a ( ). 

'2 Ma^ar ( TTTctT ). 

:> Glvanna ( ). 

•1 r>hima ( -^TTFr ). 

.a r>hratar ( ^IcTr ). 

(; Asmi ( srflrT ). 

7 Dasha ( ^ ). 

8 Santi ( ). 

1) Sapta 

10 Sapla-Sindhu 

( 

1 1 Sam ( ). 

1 2 Saraa ( ). 

Ill Sarva i ^ 

14 Sahasra ). 

l.a .Sindhu ( T%5 ). 
10 Soma(^m). 


Tanj { ). Five. 
M:u/ar j\lother. 

Gi\rm:i (7TJ{r ). Heat. 
Dim ( ^tr). Terrible. 
BraOir (.iTT^r ). Bro- 
ther. 

Ahrai ( 3TTW )• I f^tn. 
Daha ( ). Ten. 

Hanti ( ). They 

are. 

Hapta ( ^ ). Seven. 
Hapta Hendu ( ^H-%' 
?|). The Seven Rivers. 
Ham ( ^ ). Together. 
Hama ( fJT ). All. 
Haurva ( ^ ). All. 

, Hnzj'ir ( ). A 

thousand. 

Hendu ( ). Indus. 

Hoama ( ^ITT ). Soama 
Plant. 


In the Shata-Patha-Brahmana also (HI. 
2. 1. 23, 24), there appears the further account 
of the incorrect prommeiation and cooTupt me of 
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the Yedic ( Sanskrit ) language by the Asuras or 
the IrdnianS; like the expressions Alavali,. 

He AlavaH ( I 1 ) in place of 

*^He Arayah' He ArayaH ( I I). 

Here, the Softer la {^) was .obviously em- 
ployed instead of ra ( ^ ), for which, how- 
ever, they, it is said, suffered defeat ( 

I )• Thus, it seems that owing to the 
inability of the Iranians or the Asuras to speak 
correct Yedic ( Sanskrit ) language, idiom, or 
word, then in Vogue, they were called stutterers^ 
(‘sHtTcT^:’ meaning deprived of speech), or 
Mridhra-V aclias { ) as in the Rig-Yeda, 

which S^ya?ja explains, as we shall presently 
notice, by saying that is, 

having defective- organs of vSjDeech. The tongue,, 
therefore, which allowed this sort of corrupt use- 
of words and even incorrect pronunciation was^ 
naturally designated as the tqngue of the Asuras- 
( ) j in as much as, the Devas 
or the Yedic Rishis and the Br^hma;2s had their- 
own tongue absolutely pine, *nay, even correct,, 
and they Avere very particular indeed, in keeping, 
Sanskrit' or the language of the Gods 

altogether 

free from all sorts of impurities and imperfec* 
tions, blemishes and defects. 


1 I'/VZc “The Kavva Darsha” of tbe erreat Poet Daa- 
din ( I. ‘.y.i ). 




Who .'tiv T)A!«Yr!:. 1 ),\«ap, Ain-nAH, &c. ? HOT 

I'or, t)ur VimVh' AiU'fstors liaving ])Con cx* 

tivniolv ira.lons of tl'.i* v c>f this our 

• ** • • 

}\U(i >i}rr<'il lan;iu:ii!o, tlu'V had oviT k^pl in viow 
tin.* most, comiaondahlc ohj(*nt, it.s jmrity 
through all a”*'-, nay, umlcr any (’iroannstancos^ 
and its fi\n“di<m from all sort s of impure mixture, 
incorrect ju'onunciation, and corrupt use of 
n'onls. In fact, as a safe.-'oiard against all 
foreign inliucms's :uid illegitimate encroach- 
mem> upon the language, there seems to have 
Ikcu laid do\vn (tven an atithorltative sc.}‘ij)tiir(d 
in tl'.e Sljata-l’atha-Bralumutn, that 

Jh‘oInn>nui s/e/// differ itvprtrc ironh, or 
.'‘pciib ijH'orrfi't hinquapr'* 1 therefore venture 
to give here helow the full extract front the 
ciriginal, for facility of reference ; and this, I 
hoj)e, will certainly rejiay pcimsal:-^ aTT’^T* 

IT Tt ST^!^ STIcT I ... 

^rrr^ sTT^rafr t it trqr . 1(^0 

tfo gro P.- ). “d'lu; Asnras, depriv- 

ed of speed:, and crying 'he aJavah' ( ‘0 
enemies’, iitcorrc 9 Uy, instead of. -Vk; ar^iyoh^), 
were defeated*. Tlierefore, let no Brahman 

f 

speitk incorrectly. For, this (incorrect speech) is- 
the language of the Asnras”. 

Ad.vei’ting to the word Mridhraiuhhas 
( ) with Suyana’s comment on it, to- 
which reference has already been made ( vide 
ante/)/; 304-306), we find the great Vedic exege- 
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tist, explaining the word differently in different 
places. We shall, therefore, place before the Read- 
er the various explanations given by him, as 
this •will enabre him to form his own judgment 
in respect of *the word. While commenting on 
1. 174. 2 of the Rig- Veda, Si^yana interprets 
as meaning that is, people 

‘who spoke with patience or forbearance’. In V. 
29. 10 or VII-6-0, and V. .32. 8, he explains- 
‘^sr^rsr:,’ and as meaning 

or and 

respectively ; that is, those whose organs of 
speech are defective or destroyed. Evidently? 
the expression in V. 29. 10, seems to 

be connected with aTfTT^ of the verse 

in the same line, which means not (“ 3T-f STT^t^ 
noSeless”) as interpreted by some occidentals, but 
conveys the meaning of (“ 3Trr+?Tr^{= or having 
no mouth or face”), the latter, expression ( mouth 
or face ) being put by metonymy for speech or 
icord ( TTg" ), that proceeds from this organ, viz. 
the mouth. In the circumstances, it appears very 
likely, that the expressions and 


1 Wilgon explains this word as meaning, in E. V. I. 
174. 2, “suing for pardon,” and in VII. 18. 1.3. “ ill speak- 
ing ” But, Muir interprets it as “injuriously speaking.” 
While, in the translation of the R. V. V. 29, 10 ; V. .32. 8 ; 
Wilson renders into English, by the expressioa 

“speecli-boreft” or “speechless.” (vide Muir’s 0. S. T. II.. 
.377 .Ed. 1871). 
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might liove l)ecri used to denote degraded 
^<pc<\'h, J7icorrect pi'onuiu'laiion of teords, or eor- 
rifjif use of idiom, es])**cin]ly as it has reference to 
(lie rite-lcss Dasyn or tlie Iranian Asnra, whom 
we see in the Sh;ita-Patlf!i BrAhma/ia .using the 
same sort of corrupt lanquaqc ( vide ante pp 

’Phe expression in VJJ. G. o, ap- 

))ears still more important, as this seems to be 
comioeted not only with the l)as 3 -ns 
but even with such of their kith and kiii-the 
Pani’ people-{ qofr^), as were, like them, rite- 
less or non-sacrificcrs 3T^cI^(b raggarts ?TT%t:), 
unfaithful to the Vedic Kcligioii and 

not inclined to j)ropagate the worship of God 
Agn! (sT^^rr^). The God of Fire or Agni 
(who was^^i, or born in the* East, that is, hftd 
his original abode or place of origin to the East 
of the river Sarasvatn, vide ante pp 172 (a)* 182, 
as also chapter XIL — Agni-o^i this work ), had, 
therefore, chased and expelled ( STT f^^cTT^T ) 
these or 'incorrect speakers westward 

( ), from the Land of the Seven 
Livers, as they were non-sacrificers ( ). 

vide Rig'A^eda YII. 6. 3, and ante pp 213, 
214). 


1 Sfiyana dcBcriboB tbeso Pnni-people in the following 

terniB: — “qrofht ^rrgifqtfrpT' I {vulc his coni- 

inonts on Kig-Vedu VII. f>. 3 ). 
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Now, in VII. 18,13 of the E,ig-Veda^ 
^Sdyana explains as meaning 

rthat is, “ speaking so as to vex”.' Obviously, 
Mridhravdcl)<im (gi3rcrr^*5[) was said to be vex- 
.ing in speech (^^sTcTT^), because, either the 
incorrect pronunciation of words, or the corrupt 
use of idioms, or even degraded tongue, was 
'OflEensive in the extrema to our Vedic Forefath- 
ers, who had loved their Mother-tongue beyond all 
-measure, had scrupulously guarded it with the 
miser’s care from all sorts of encroachments and' 
-attacks, and were therefore jealously careful about 
its correct and proper use, at all times and every 
■where. It was evidently on this account, that 
"there was a strict mandate and even an authorita- 
tive injunction in our Vedic scriptures to the 
effect that, “ No B/ahman shall speak impure 
Speech^', gT^ofr i qo 

} yide ante p.f>^li) 

Here, probably, an inquisitive mind would 
make enquiries and ask, “W'^hich was the primary 
language of our Aryan Ancestors and Primitive 
Forefathers ? Was this primary language .the 
Vernacular olthQ land? Where does it exist, 
and in what form ? Which was the language of 
the Dasyus or Ddsas, and Asuras ? In what form 
was it used ? What was the colloquial language 
•or the Vernacular of the Rdkshasas ? These 
•queries being most important and essential for 
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purjinsfi; of this cliiAjitcr, I shall endeavour to 

answiT them .vrm /’/???. 

• 

'I'lie pyiiunrij Jaiujuapc of onr A^rynn Ances- 
tors and )>riinitive l'o\;efathcr.s Nvns certainly 
ti'anslcrit, as oh^*o\isly seems from tlic literary 
and other testimony. 'I'his Sanskrit, hoiccvcr, 
va< the aivlinic ] c<h‘i' S<insl-nf, of tvliicli the 
jh\<( hand frarrmeni and fhe oldest relic, is found 
in the Hiij-]h'da itself-tljc rnn.'^t ancient doc.umcid 
in the irorld. in the extremely antiijuatcd form in 
Avhich it presents it<elf to onr view. And it is 
hardly nece.ss;u’v licre to state, that although the 
I\ig-Vedic idiom has been pronounced to be most 
archaic and difilcnlt, still, it teas the rcrnacnlar 
of the iMud (>f the Seven Rivci's — ( the Vedic 
^Trrf^niTsr:), — and the colloquial tonpuc in use, 
during tiic Vedic [jcriod. 

Now, as regards the language of the Dasyus, 
Diisas, and Asuras, it may be said from the evid- 
ence offered before, that they were only degraded 
Aryans, and as sncl], their language also was 
Sanskrit. But, this vean<ormpt Yedic Sanskrit 
(ante pp 30 J-o06), as the Dasyus or Dasas and 
Asuras having been non-sacrificers, used to live 
aj)art from the Brdhmans, and were therefore,, 
not in touch with the Bnihmanical idiom and 
usages. Obviously, the Dasyus or Dasas and 
Asuras had no other language or separate tongue, 
As such, therefore, the usual and natural influ- 
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ence of any foreign tongue could not and caiinot 
be perceived in the Yedic idiom, as noted before^ 
{Vide supra pp 280,281,282.) 

And last but not Ifiast, eveji the Rdbshasas. 
used and spoke Sanskrit, as their Vernacular* 
For instance, Rakshasa Rvala spoke in Sanskrit 

avith the BrUhmans, and invited them (ivST®* 

I lc|ii 1?^: ... ii Rdmdya^ia 

III. 11. 56.^ Bombay Edition. 1888.) But, 
more than this, we even learn from the Mahd 
Bharata (Vana Parva) that, before the Rakshasas 
became converts to the new faith of “ No Sacri- 
Jices^\ they were, one .and all, owing to the Aryan 
blood running in their veins, not only well versed 
in the Vedas, but were also attentive to religious 
rites ^ l). In like 

manner, Ravajja too was learned in the Vedjis : 
nay, he even recited them ( r 
Ram^awa III. 46.14). Subsequent, however to 
their conversion to tiie new F.aith of “ No sacri- 
jicesf they became degraded, observed no Vedic 
rites, polluted Soma -Sacrifices, killed Brahmans, 
and committed all sorts of atrocities alonff with 
Rava/iaf who was the very head. and. front of thenv 
oil. II II 

g-: I I? 

II Ro II Ram. III. 32.19,20). 
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Evidently, such acts having been thought 
to be sacrilegious, inhuman, and revolting in 
the extreme, by our pious Vedic Eorc'fathers, 
these intensely hated the oion-sacrijicing^ 
R^kshasas,' though o£ ’Aryan blood; nay, even 
their brethren, and altogether avoided their 
company. Consequently, the latter formed 
themselves into a separate class as stated before 
(antep 296), and lived far away from the /Sh* 
Grifice-hving Aryans, in hiUs and dales, woods 
and forests, for their mal-practic^s and perpetra- 
tion of cruel deeds. Yet, their vernacular or 
Mother-tongue seems to be Sanskrit, all be it 
broken and corrupt, owing to causes mentioned 
before, (antep/? 269, 295, 296, 298, 311). 

Let us now see, how far these conclusiQns 
have been accepted by OGcid*ental scholars. Muir 
says in respect ol the people denominated Das- 
yus, Asuras, &c, as*folIows: — ‘‘I have gone over 
rhe names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda, with the view of discovering 
whether any of them could be regarded as of 

non- Aryan origin. But, I have not observed 

any that appear to be of this character.” ( 0. S. 

1 Kakshasas like Vibhishawa and others were pious, 
and liked Vedic rites and sacrifices. (Vide Bimiyans. ante- 
293 ). la the Maha BhSrata also, the Eakshasa King named 
Vinipaksha has been reported to be very pious, and had fed 
a thousand Brahmans in charity. (M. Bh. XII. 170j ; S. I. T. 
EdiUon 1908). 

27 
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,T. IL 387.' Ed.; 1871 ). Whiles as regards their 
mother-tongue> orithe vernacular. of the; Land of 
..the,'; .Seven . JRivers,: he. spates, “We .;find. Lere 
another reason for conclusion that the 'old ;spbken 
language of India and *the Sangkrit of the Wedas 
-were at one time identical.” ( Do. p. 160 ). 

“And in any case,.. mo conclusion;: can be 
drawn,.. -.adverse to the vernacular use of Sans- 
, krit in the Vedic age.” ( Do..pp- 156, 157 ). 

Muir continues further, “In the IMmkyana, 
several passages occur in which the colloquial 
use of Sanskrit (by BrA.hmans, Rdkshasas, and 
others of the land), is mentioned.” (Do. p. 157). 

“Again, an expression occurs in the'Arawya. 
Kanda, ( XL 56 ), from which it seems as if 
the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brk- 
'hraans * ; and no doubt, they were the persons 
who chiefly spoke it.” ( Do. p, 159). 

■ The Rakshasas also used Sanskrit . as . their 

vesnacular. As for instance, “the ruthless 

.Rdkshasa Ilvala,... assuming the form of a Bra- 
hman and speaking Sanski'it, invited the Bra- 
hmans to a funeral ceremony.”, ( Do. p'159 ). 

But, above all, our line of argument seems 
to have been sup[)orted and even fortified by the 
plain and uncompromising view.s expressed by 


1 Aa \o Xhe pnrc Ar^an llood of. tbo Brahinaca, Muir 

BAya Shat, “tho Bratnnana cnsto alone has, on the Avhole, 

been maintained pnre.''.;.(illuir’0 0. S. T. II. 4G4. Ed. 1871). 
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Mr. Nesfield,, as he -has- -altogether denied the 
truth of any such division of the-people oF India 
as the Aryan Conquerors and the Aborigines of 
the country, and - has • even asserted ' that, • it is 
ihe modern doctrUie which divides the population 
of Indiainio Aryans and- Aborigine, maintain- 
ing ."vvith much pluck and vigour, as -also ■ - well. 
sustained' reasoning; that, , there is ectseniml 
■unity of dhe Indian racer I, therefore^ request the 
attention of the Reader to the observations’ I 
have made: before. ■( tnde supm pp .2y0, ‘:271 ). 



(Chapter 11. 

The Origin of the . yan Gods 

, IN THE 

' LAND OF THE ^EVEN RIVER5. 

* 

Like our Primitive Aryan Ancestors of the 
Tertiary Period, -who were, as shown before, 
nutochthonous in Arydvnrta — better known 
•during the Vedic times as the or the 

Land ofth^ Seven Rivers -our chief Gods and 
important Deities also appear to have had their 
origin in this vey rLand. I shall, therefore, en- 
■deavour to prove the fact in the present chapter, 
as attempts seem to have been made to show 
otherwise, by various authors, who support 
either the Arctic Theory, the European Hypo- 
thesis,- or the Central Asian Question, and think 
even the Gods to have belonged to these regions. 

In view, however, of not taxing the 
patience of the Reader, in any way, I shall take 
care to give here only the requisite particulars 
of but a few of the foremost Aryan Gods and 
Deities, in respect of their origin in Arydvdria, 
or at any rate of our Tertiary Ancestors having 
^rsi observed them in this very land of their 
birth, and noichere else., before. 

HGNI. 

I shall first begin with .Agni, as he was one 
of the most prominent Gods of our Vedic 
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period, and was, moreover, loved and regarded 
with, the utmost esteem by our Rig-Vedic Fore- 
fathers, and even by their hoary Primitive An- 
cestors ( 3TT^: 4.^%^ I R.V. 

li 1. 2 ). Na’^, he was also considered to be the 

Messenger and the Mediator between Gods and 
men, the chosen Priest and the Minister of sacri- 
fice, the invoking officiator and the Herald who 
called the Gods for receiving the oblations ( ... 
5^%^ I V. 1. 1. 1,, 

fcT^.-.Tait Sam, 11. 5. 8. 5 ; IL 5. 11, 
8; ); and last but not least, he was also the 
High Priest of Gods ( arf^'f^crrsTlJTiTgrS^- 
V. X, 150. 4), nay, even the immortal 
God of Gods ( %^^...R. V. L 31. 1; 

'^5 u R. V. IV. 15. 1; 

R. V. I. 58. 1 ). 

The main question, however, is in fespect 
of Sthe 5/rf/i-pZaoe of Agni, that is to say, in res- 
pect of the place where he was first kindled and 
observed by our frvnitive Forefathers. I shall, 
therefore, at once proceed to put in the requisite 
evidence as regards the place of the origin of 
Agni. From a very remarkable and even histo- 
rically interesting legend in the 'Shata-Patha- 
BrMimana ( I. 4. 1. 10 ), we learn that Agni or 
Fire was first born, or had his oricjiiif in the 
region of the river Sarasvati, as Videgha the 
Mathava was in the region of this river (?lf% 
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Sira when. he.:.had 

• held him (Agni) in his me’uth ( ^ 

^ « ), :and he ( Agni )rhav- 

ing flashed forth therQ-from C 
had ( then and- there.) fallen o'd Earth ( ^ ?37f 
STT?? )i after-Grotma Rahiigana, the Priest 
of Videgha the Mathava,=had (stktT S^«r W^Fclf- 
•• uttered the words- of the Rig Mantra, “0: 

Eropper of clarified butter, we invoke thee^ &c,” 
( ^ cHIT ... I "^o H. RV ^ )• 

Agni had, then, frorh this region of the river 
Sarasvati, spread onwards, burned the surround- 
. ing tracts, after crossing =all the rivers to the 
East ( ^ clcT I... 

^ ^ pit: 5r?rT%??Tf \ ), and went as far as 

the-Sadd JNirii river that takes its rise in the 
great Himalaya or the hlorthern Mountain 

( I cTF srrrarp- 

- ^ r ). • ■ For, -the tracts be;^ond this ( Sadd IvTird ) 
river, .were uninhabitable, as they were swampy, 
marshyvand not in the least dry, having ; not 
been burnt by Agni { cTg' 3T%5jcITTTI^ 3TT^' 

‘ ^ nl Cfn larri l ). The 

'■ Brdbmans — our Aryan Ancestors, -therefore, did 
not cross that river ( the Sadd Nird ), nor ■. did 
they, at -that time, think it advisable to. colo- 
nise the region beyond the river, .owing to. the 
malarious and inhospitable nature of tne climate 
of the place ( Ht ^ l 
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Subsequently, howGV£?r, the lands beyond 
the S;k]( 1 Kira lyver' were duly colonised by 
the BrMunnns ( ^ cTT^raTT: « 

q’o y. )j vide ante' pp' 175-177^ 
%vlicre I ha\*v! given tlic requisite 'exti-ncts from 
the Sliata-Patha Ikulnnana aloiifr with their En- 

O 

glish translation. This, tlicreCore, is a clear 
indicalion of the fact, corrobomted as it has 
l>ccn by the irrefragable Kig-Vcdic evidence, 
that Agni had liis o)imn in the region of the 
river Sarasvati ; that Vidogha, — the Mf'thava — 
and Golaina Kuhiiganu, were also, like Angiras 
and others ( Vide belo\N' 2> 320), supposed to 
lie instrumental in kindling and bringing him 
(Agni) down on Earth ; that from this region 
(of the Sarasvati), our Primitive Aryan Eore- 
Eathers had extended their colonics abroad, and 
taken him (Agni) along with them for sacrificial 
purposes, fo the East (^fcTcT ^3" 

^oqosrro •,...3T^...qtqtKrT 

=jto^o -, ), as far as the bada Kira ; that 

on account of the swampy land and damp clim- 
ate of the tracts beyond this river, our hoarj’^ 
Ancestors did not proceed further, nor did they 
cross the river ^ eftm I ), but had 

returned and gone back to the west of the- 
Sadii Nira, along with the sacrificial P ire 

srqr ; and that • Vide- 

gha the Mathava and -Goti’ma Kahugaua having- 
been then in the region of the river Sarasvati,. 
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were probably the leaders of the colonists, and bad 
made requisite arrangements for, and organised 
distant coloni 2 :ation to the far East, as the Shata- 
Patha-Brdhrna/ia says, that they had followed 
Agni after the same had fallen «en earth from 
Videgha the Mdnhava’s mouth, and traversed the 
land after burning all rivers and the tracts to 
the East, as far as the river Sada Nira, : — 

( S f^:) S ^ I 

^%cff srT(rr«3r: i strt i 

^ ^ i rf 

^ ^ 

cTT ^ tiig’ !TTi I (^oqo^o ?. y. ^ ^o). 

Thus, the Shata-Patha-BrAhmana affords us 
an indication cf Vi^eglia Mhthava and Golama 
RaMigana having been instrumental in first 
■producing or kindling Agni, fn the region of the 
river Sarasvati. But, it also ^seems evident 
from the Rig-Veda, that Agni — the foremost 
" of the Angira Rishis-( rg^- ST^Tflt 

31-1 ; sr=g^ 3iT^?:^TT: 31-2) — 

nias first kindled and given oblation to^ by the 
Angirasas (3TT?fo?T: ST^ ^ 

I. 83-4), in the East 31-4 ,* Vide 

ante pp 173,178). Wiule, Rig-Veda (IV. 15-4) 
declares that Agni was kindled in the East (5^0 
in the house of Srinjaya — the son of Devavata 
(3Ff g-: I ^0^0 
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c!). And mire thun till'*', in tho 
(in. ‘Jll-lVOt mid Dcvavatd, tlui two 

-<ns('f rdianita, liavii hrtm Mild to Iiavc produrcd 
t!50 inij^lity -d <;/,»■ (;TTTi'^THt ^irdT 

: I hv-mO i-o). t)i(; KMiu: havin'^ 

Iv'-n hindit'd In; friciinn in rcr>/ vhicn thnrr 

( riT^ rrnj'j-.-... i ^clro 

•o'2 .- tit the rcuion <>( l^-r rivn‘.< J Irishadtutfiy 

mid (»IT r'-il 7Vt...ViM5!o'-tl 

STTWrtlf • ^cq-c no^idos, 

in muitr.or jOac*. (Kiu;- \ oda* VII. 7S-.‘>). 
llii’ (lie I’oi't t'dli' 11 '' ihai lilt: J)(iirns IkkI 
</;Wfa hirih {<i Altiu { hyTT T iTT TWT f^Tcff: l 

'rT5rr-3rq^....'iTTfT VS VSC-^. ; mid fhrsr 

Dd’.rr.rylx may l»o ol)'-(.TVfcl in jia'-sinir, trrrc for 
thf f,rrt linu' oburved in fiic r<<)lon of the Vcdic. 
ntvr Vifuldia, nmdorn Ika^as. or tin; north-vvfs- 
l<;rn irilmlarv of tlm Sutlodoo in .\rv:ivartu — the 
jAirid (if the Seven by our Primitive 

Anc<>tor>. ( I’oA- mitv ;//) lOO-lOS). 

■ lint, nolvvilliHtmidinjx iliis sort of dilferoiua; 
in respect of the perrons .who first produced and 
kindled Agni, or in regard to the (uje.nc.y througii 
which the i-'mne was procured^ the main and 
material fact remains unsluikeii and unaltered^ 
vir-. that Agiii had itU oju/iii in the East and in 
the rey ton of ihe river Sarasvntl ; that he was 
taken first to the liiat of this river ( 

as far as the Sada- 
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asTira for, sacrificial purposes, at the time, when a 
-small band of our adventurous Primitive 
Ancestors had endeavoured to establish iluiir 
colonies far to the East of their original Horn- 
and Cradle, viz. — the Tlegion of tl^^ river Sarasr 
vati ; that after reaching the Sada !Mira, 
which, as its very name indicates, ever remained 
inundMed they had found that 

they were unable to cross it owing to the boggy 
nature (Wfgcrr*5[) and inhospitable character of 
the soil beyond if» ; and that, therefore, they had 
had to return to the region of ths Sarasvati and . 
go back to this their Hom^: and icradUy to the 
West of the Sada-Nira, along with the sacrificial; 
Fire (Agni) [ 3Tqt arfsp?) H 

Fid^.ante 173,174,178. 

Thus, from the legend in the Shata-Patha- 
Brahmana and from other Vedic sources, it 
seems that the origin of Agni w&s in the region 
of the river Sarasvati, or for the matter of that 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers. Before, tbere- 
, proceeding further, it .win be worth while; 
e what the Occidental scholars of note have . 
say in respect of the aforesaid .legend, and 
f the spread of Agni or .Fire further to the. 
ast of the Cradle Z>afid ..Qi the river Sara- 
Bvati, along with the advance of -our Aryan .-.Co- 
lonies and. their establishraentr.by our Primitive - 
cc-st Anors. 
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I shall first quote - Professor W eber who 
makes the followmi^ obervations on the leserid 

p o 

“Under the name of Agni-Vaishvdnara 
( the Fire which buri\s for all men ), the sacri- 
ficial worshijrLf the Brdhmans app*ears to be in- 
tended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious ; 
but I imderstami it to mean that he compelled 
him to propagate the Arian worship towards tlie 
tlie Fast. The Sadii-Nira presents an obstacle, 
not from its magnitude or the difficulty of cros- 
.sing it ( which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previou-sl}' done in a greater degree ), but 
from the inhospitable character of the territory 
beyond ; for, the word ‘Srlivitaram’, ‘somewhat 
flowing’, designates the nature of the tract as an 
inundated swamp. Even after Videgha Mathava 
had advanced across the river, the Brdhmans 
( as the Arians are here called ) appear to have 
remained for a long time on its western bank, 
and to have only crossed in greater numbers 
after the king with his people had cultivated the 
country; until, in the’ time of the Shata-Patha- 
BrShmaua, it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic 
origin was only indistinctly preserved.’* ( Ind. 
Stud. L pp 178, 179 ). 

Muir considers the purport of the legend 
as “plain and express,” “iViz, that the Brahmans 
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with their worship advanced from the Saraavati 
eastward to Behar and Bengal.*' ( Muir’s Ori- 
ginal Sanskrit Texts, vol IL p 405. Ed. 1871 ). 

Here, therefore, one most important query 
confronts i3s, and the natural question arises that, 
if, as has been erroneously supposed by some, 
our Primitive Aryan Ancestors had immigrated 
into, or foreigners in, the Land of the Seven 
llivers, why wis not Agni Vaishvanara, — who 
has been considered, and rightly too, to be the 
head and front of our Aryan Deities (|^r 
...R. V. I. 31. 1), nay, Hie emblem of Brahman 
■worship, and the very type of our sacrifice and of 
our Primitive Aryan Civilization and, virtues , — 
ever thought to have bad his origin in places 
beyond the Indian frontier or the confines of 
India, from whencd it has been fancied we had 
emigrated ; or, if the Majesty of Nature in India 
was supposed to be more worthy of adoration here 
than elsewhere ; or, if the Indian soil was deemed 
more sacred and entitled to reverence on account 
of its surrounding religious atmosphere, why 
had he (Agni Vaishvanara) not advanced, or 
was not taken from, say, the Kubha (modern 
Kdbul river), or even the Indus (Sindhu) which 
is the greatest^ of all the Indian rivers ( ^7^? - 

1 “The Indus, (is) the longest river in India,” says an 
IJngliab Geographer. (ITJe Manual of Geography, of the 
Chiistian Literature Society. Edition 189J. p 33). 
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I R. V. X. 75.7 ), which all foreign- 
ers, ill the verj nature of things, would have 
had first to cross, before they put their foot on 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, or* the ,soil of 
India ? ' 

The obvious reason seems to be, that our 
Tertiary Primitive Ancestors and Rig-Vedic 
Fore-fathers were neither Immigrants nor Fo- 
rcignej's in the Land of the Seven Rivers, as they 
had their origin in the region of the river Saras- 
vati, or broadly speaking in Iryavarta — the 
Yedic or the Land of the Seven Rivers. 

Thus, tliey having been autochthonous in India, 
there was eiddently no necessity for them to 
enter this country from the out-side world, or say 
the Xorth "Western frontier of Bharata-A^arsha, 
and to cross either the river Kubha, or the great 
river Indus, or even other rivers to the west of 
the Sarasvati. 

In fact, the chief theatre of all their first 
activities was the region of the |river Sarasvati ; 
and this having been the. starting point as also 
the basis of their primitive mo'vemenfs, our older 
Ancestors, led by curiosity and daring spirit, 
adventurous disposition and thirst for fame, had 
advanced from this region East aud AA^est, Xorth 
and South, had also colonised distant lands, 
and even established stupendous colonial Empire, 
{Vide ante p 173). 

28 
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Soma, Indra, the Dawn, the Saras^ 

vati, and Surya. 

€ 

Although in the Rig- Veda, there is some 
indicatrou to* imagine that 7ione of the several 
Gods^ was supposed to be either peiii/ or 
trifling (?r f| ^ ^ ITJTR^; I 

R. V.-VIII. 30-1), but that ihey were all of 
them considei'edtohQ ^'greaf ' Wt 
R. V. VIII. 30-1); yet reading between 'the 
lines, it seems fipparent tliat a certain distinction 
Avas really made and observed, in respect of our 
Vedic Gods. We have, therefore, Avith due 
regard to facts {Vide ante p. 317,), given the 
first place to Agni, as he has been supposed to 
be the God of all Gods ( R. V. 1. 31-1) 
in the Rig- Veda, and placed before the Reader 
the requisite evidence as regards his (Agni’s) 
origin in the region of the river Sarasvat)^ or to 
use the usual Vedic and still more compre- 
hensive expression ^rHT%W*’, in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers {Vide ante pp. 318 @ 325). 

Noav, next to Agiji, the other Vedic Deities . 
that claim our attention [arc Soma, Indra, the 
Dawn (^«T^), the Sarasvati, and the Sun 
( )• Of these, however, I have given the 

requisite particulars before, in Chapters VI and 
VII ( wWe ante /?/}. 97 @ 196), from which it 


1 . The tielaila o£ the number o£ theao Gods arc given on 
ly. 231,232 above, 
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will 136 seen that they have had their origin in 
Aryilvarta. Consequently, there remains no 
necessit}^ to recapitulate the details here. We, 
accordingly, proceed to describe thd other Vedic 
Deities of impqi,’tance, that appear to have had 
their origin in the. Land of the Seven Rivers. 

Xhc Ashvlns. 

Of all the heavenly Deities, the Ashvins 
have been supposed to rise first. They have, 
therefore, been naturally considered to be the 
harbingers of light. Because, they hasten on- 
ward before the Dawn, and prepare the way 
for her. 

In fact, the Ashvins have been held the 
foreinost, to spread the first glimmer of light., in 
the deep dark that surrounds the night. Aiid 
this phenomenon of Nature appears to have been 
observed hot only in the ancient times of YSska- 
the great philologist’ and the etymologist,— but 
even in the still more remote past of the Tertiary 
Epoch, and the early period, of the Rig- Veda. 

For, Yaska says in the Nirukta as follows: — 
“ Next in order are the heavenly Deities; of 

these, the Ashvins are the first to arrive ; 

their time is subsequent to mid-night, when 
manifestation of light is delayed, as darknesg 
intersected by light makes an effort against 

light” (XII- 1 ),“ and ends with the rising 

of the Sun” (XII-5): 
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I f%o 3-0 ; CT^: 



Trfo 3‘o In like manner, 

r 


a verse of the Rig-Yeda, addressing the Ashvins 


observee, “ Oh K^satyas,^ Savitar sends your car, 
before the Dawn, various coloured and frought 


with clarified butter, to our sacrifice.” This 


evidently means, that the light or lustre of the 
Ashvins precedes that of the Dawn. ( g'sftfl; ^ 

sRo^a ?-'Sy-^o). There are also other verses in 
the Rig-Yeda, which suggest the same thing, 
viz. the rising of the Ashvins or the appearance 
of light before the Dawn. I, therefore, cite 
only a few of the text for ready reference : 
“ The Dawn follows the brightness of ye” 

(Ashvins) i R Y: 

I. 46-14 ; ‘‘ 0 Ashvins, I invoke you for 

succour, in the last watch of night... 3Tr%^r... I 
3Tfr?%...ffrgT^ ...R Y. I. 112-24; the light 
in front of Ushas, the daughter of the sky, has 
been perceived, springing up for the illumination 
(of all things). 

u R. Y. YII. 07-2 ; Come, 
Ashvins. with that car swifter than thought, 
which the Ifibhus fashioned for you, at t e 
yoking of which the daughter of the sky (Ushas) 
is born”...3Tr ^ t ^ 


1 ... I 

K. Y. X. 39-12 ; &C. &c. 
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I have alread}’’ remarked tiiat the Deities 
known as fhe Aslwins are but the plienomena o£ 
^<^atnrc [Vide ante p o27),—fhc yphenmoena 
naiuraJ and. usual, not to say even of every 
day occurrence, tas the Dawn and the.Sun, or the 
and as also darkness and 7n'y/?/ ..that 
follow them. Our Rior-Vcdic Poets and onr 
philologists like Yaska, also thought these 
heaVcnly Gods to be but natural phenomena ; 
while, even Occidental scholars have shared the 
same view. For instance, Professor Goldstiicker 
calls Ashviiis “ the phenomena of light”, and 
Zenaide A. Kagozin saj’s of them as follows : — 
“ The Ashvins’ connection with the Horse 
(asliva) gives assurance of their heavenly lumin- 
ous nature they are the earliest risers and 

arrive the first at the morning sacrifice, ahead 
of the Dawn, who is said to come"; immediately 
after them.'' ( Vi<fc Yedic India, pp 23C-2ol. 
Edition 1885). 

Now, the chief question or rather qiierie.s of 
great magnitude would naturally be, 

(fl) AYas this phenomenon seen during 
recent period, or was ’the observation 
that was made by our ancient ancestors 
belonged to a very ancient Epoch y 

ib) Where ivas the phenomenon seen, or in 
ichat region was the ohservation made 
first ? - 
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amidst deep dark, after midnight and before the 
Dawn, which they designated as the Ashinns, in 
the early Epoch of Irfan’s existence, and which, 
naturally enough, having created in* their mind 
extremely tender feeling, nay of love, of afEec- 
tion, and even of great reverence, they had 
considered them (the Aslivins) to be heavenly 
Deities. Consequently, they, in humility and 
adoration, prostrated themselves before them? 
sought their protection, solicited their aid, and 
threw themselves on their mercy. • 

Evidently, the Ashvins or the phenomena 
of light having been observed, in the by-gone 
age, by our Primitive Ancestors, in the heavens 
after midnight and before the Dawn, the fact of 
their (Ashvins’) having given relief to the several 
devotees or rescued them from calamities, of their 
ha^dng extended their helping hand to the 
needy, and of their [laving showered the choicest 
boons on their favourites or protegees, appears to 
have been duly recorded in the oldest,^ the most 
genuine, and the truly historical' document, — 

1. Professor Max Miiller calls “ the Vedns”, the “most 
ancient literary documents”. (India. Whal can tl teach tis ? 
}> 116. Edition 1883). 

2. “ This is what I call history in the true sense of the 
words”, “ and whoever likes to labour in these the most 
ancient of historical archives will find plenty of discoveries 
to make” (Ibid 25,26.27. Vide supra 66,96. Foot- 
notes). 

“ I maintain then, that for a study of man, or if you 
like for a study of Aryan lumianitj’^, there is nothing in the 
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the Rig- Veda—either incidentally as in I. 
3-1-3; 1. 22-1-4; t 30-17,18 ; L 92-16-18 ; 1. 
112,1-17,19-25 ; I. 139-3-5 ; IV. 15-9,10, Or, 
at times, ev^ Avhole hymns seem to have been 
devoted to. describe thh wonderful deeds of 
these Deities, as in I. 34; I. 46-47 ; I. 116-120 ; 
I. 157-158 ; I. 180-184 ; IV. 43-45 ; V. 73-78 ; 
VL 62-63 ; VII. 67-74 ; VIII. 5 ; 8 ; 9 ; 10 ; 
.18 ; 22 ; 26 ; 35 ; 74 ; 75 ; 76 ; 90 ; X. 39-3, 
4,7,8,9,10,11. 

Thus, th4 first query having been investi- 
gated, and the fact established, in respect of the 
Ashvins having been very ancient, or in other 
words, the phenomenon of the light, after mid- 
night and before the Dawn, having been observed 
on the horizon by our Primitive^ Ancestors in very 
olden times (ante 327), and even in the 
Tertiary Period when our hoary Fore-fathers had 
accually lived ( Vide chapter ,111 ) above, we shall 
proceed to inquire into tlie remaining queries, 
which, as stated before, relate to (5) the place 

^ world equal in importance with the Veda. I maintain that 
to every body who cares for Himself, for hia ancestors, for 
his history, or for his intellectual development, a study of 
Vedic literature is indispensiblo ; and that, as an eiement of 
liberal education, it is far more important and far more im* 
proving than the reigns of Babylonian and Persian kings, 
aye even than the dates and deeds of many of tire kings of 
Judah and Israel”. ( Ibid p 112), 

1. ‘‘ If” some critics “ mean by primitive that which 

came absolutely liret, then they ask for Rome thing which they 
will never gel,” says MaxMiillcr. (Ibid, p 113). 
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of the origin of tlie Aslivins, or in other words, 
tiie tract of laud wliere the observation of the 
aforesaid phenonienoft was, or must have been 
first made by our Primitive^ Fore-fathers, and {c) 
tlic region of ^ the Ar^'an Cradle ihat could 
reasonably be inferred from the observation of 
the phenomenon in those early days, or from 
the Vedie Liferafnrer 

• Apart from the direct evidence which we 
shall presently produce, even the indirect testi- 
mony tends to show that, the Ashvins are of 
Aryavai'tic origin, as almost all the important 
Deities with which they seem to have been con- 
nected, have had their origin in. the Land of the 
Seven Livers. For instance, the Ashvins have 
great and very near connection with the Daion^ 
the Sun, Soma, Indr((, Agni, and even the Sevsn 
renowned rivers of Aryavarta, the or 

1. Says MaxSIiiller, “Wc mean by primitive the earliest 
state of man of wliicb, from the nature of the case, we enn hope 
to gain any knowledge; and hero, next to the archives hidden 
away in the secret drawers of language, in the treasury of 
words common to all the Aryai) tribes, and in the radical ele. 
monts of which each word is compounded, there is no literary 
relic more full of lessons to the true anthropologist, to the 
true student of mankind, than tho Rig-Veda”. (ji 1 IS- Ibid). • 

2. And again ho observes, ‘'It (a 7iciv world of ancient 
Vcdic lilcraiurc) possesses one charm ; it is real, it is of 
natural growth, and like every thing of natural growth, 1 
believe it had a hidden purpose, and was intended to teach 
us some kind of lesson that is worth learning, and that cer- 
tainly we could learn nowhere else.” (ji 97. Ibid). 
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the as otherwise known. Since, the 

Ashvins have been said to be the precursors of 
the Dawn and the Sun {Vide ante pp. 327-328)> 
and seem to. be solicited to drink Soma- juice, 
with them (R. V. VIII. ‘35.1-3),,^ While, in the 
Rig- Veda (Vlfl. 26-8) they appear to have been 
invoked along with Indra and 

even described as assisting him in (R, V. X. 
131-4,5), during his conflict with Namuchi and 
in the destruction of Vritra, which probably 
secured for them the epithet of “ ” or 

the slayers of Vritra (R, V. VIIL 8-22) and 
even of (R. V. 1. 182-2 ) for that very 

reason. We also know that they were often 
called to drink and enjoy the juice of Soma 
(R. V. I. 46, 5, 8, 12, 13 ; I. 47-1, 3,), and 
being swift movers,, they have even been declar- 
ed to have travelled over the region of the Land. 
of the^Seven /livers (... q-Rq-f iTfcj; I 

R. V. VIT, 67-8). Moreover, they further 
appear to have been associated, ivith our (Indo- 
Aryaii) thrice- eleven Gods^ as our Rig-Vedic An- 
stors had evidently recjuested the Ashvins to 
come with them for drinking the meath:” 
(3TT iTT^rrSTT 

l^o^o ^'^y-u). 

Now, the Reader remembers that Indra 
and Soma have had their origin on the 
Himalaya Mountains of Arydvarta {Vide ante 
pp 114, 121, 123, 124 @ 132,); while, the 
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the offsping of the Indus (r%g?TrcTTr... E. V. 1. 
46-2), because they seem to come forth from, or 
rise above the boundless" watery expanse o£ 
the river, so*are they also said to be the sons of 
theskyif^TWmr^-^B.lY. I. 182-1; 1. 184-1), 
in as much as, they appear to spring from it. 

The question, however, will naturally arise 
as to why the Ashvins were called the offspring 
of the Indus (flr^), or the latter their Mother. 
The reason is obvious. For, they were first 
observed, or rather the light after midnight {Vide 
ante pp 327-329) ivas first seen by oiir Rig-Vedio 
Fore-fathers, coming above the horizon from 
amidst the wide expanse of water of the great 

9 .ndi 0 eean-Uke Indm %o 

The Indus, therefore, was supposed 
to be the Mother HTcfn) of, or to have given 
birth to, the Ashvins, or to the light after mid- 
m^V—the precursor of the Datcn — , much in the 
same way as the Dawn was thought to be the 
daughter of the shj i R. V. I. 30-22 ; 

- 48-1 ; 8, 9 ; 49-2 ; V. 7^^2 ; VIL 81-3 ; VIL 47- 
14j 15 ; X. 127-8), she having come out of it ; 
or, the Sun designated as the red child of heaven 

R. V. IV. 15-0). 

Now, in the expe.ssion (f^gfHaTT), herein- 
before cited, wc liave taken the word (T%’g) to 
mean the river Indus, and not the ocean, as sup- 
posed by Sayaiia, and probably following him 
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nvrn hy fonm ol))or Orient^nl nnd Oncirlcntnl 
r}ro}'.rnu<h/. 1t, will, therefore, 
nnt h ‘ (Hit of to nriw. lu're to the Reader 
the rea*: 'iis for the view onte.naiiicd -hy us. 


Ill the lirs'^d lee, the Aslivins, * owiii" to 
thrir i>irlh (ro:n. nr their oritfin in. the. river Indi/^, 
njijvMr often to have heon as^'oeiafeel with if and 
it.i nuhu*nt>. in some wav or other, of conr.se 


eonsistontly rele.vcnt, as will he jiresentlv sho«Ti. 
I'or insliince, in H. I. IliJ-O. the Ashvins 


imve heen solicited to come with those aids, 
with wliieh they made the Indus Jhnr. irifh street 
or fresh tr.iter i... 

FTTnr^ II ). Resides, in an* 

o:her place (R. V. I. 112-12). the river I\nsa 
i\^), fh' ajiiunif of the fnelus. is also referred 
to. and the A<l,vins apiin .solicited to come wdth 


those aids, whcrt'wilh they flooded that river 
{ ^TpfrW 5TrT’^: .. . ). 


Tims, the association of tlic A.shvins with 
the afiluent Jiasd and the Sindhrt, denote.s that 
liic renowned Indus of tlie I^mjab was meant, 
and neither any river in general, nor for the 
matter of that the se:i, was ever intended by the 
Poet, in the Rig-Veda (I. '10-2). 

In like manner, the Ashvins appear to 
have been associated even with Soma and Sudas, 
not to mention other thing.s and persons o 
29 
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rylvarta, which, therefore, equally strengthen 
the view of their , having been the Deities of thu 
landj primarily. For, in the Rig-Yeda (1. 47-1-, 
3, 5 5 Yni. •74*1 ® 9 ; VIIL 76-l/2, 4, 5, &c,), 
Soma, juice has been offered to tjiem, and they 
have been also invoked to drink the beverage? 
While, in I. 47-6, they seem to have supplied 
Sudas with abundant food. Now, we have 
already seen (supra pp. 116, 121, 124 @ 132), 
that Soma belongs to, and has had its origin in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers. While, it appears 
further clear from the Rig- Veda that Sud^s was 
the indigenous Aryan King of the Tritsus, and 
had his fame spread over the Land of the Seven 
Rivers (R. V. VII. 18-24) ; where, he had, with 
the help of Indra and Varuna, vanquished^ the 
im' nor^-sacrijicing confederate kings (R. V. 
VII; 83-7, 8, 9), including Turyasha (R. V. 
VTL 18-6), who had arrayed^ their armies 
against Sudas on the bank of the deep river 
Parushni (modern Ravi), in which, however, 
these were drowned while endeavouring to cross 
it. The opponents, consequently, in the very 
nature of things, had to thank themselvs for 

1 R. V. vii. 83.9. 

* R* V. VII. 83. 7. 

.3 1' R’ 8.3-7. 

i atwir vftvrmr 3^'TVwri tirsitTv: « • • > 

■ fW 4 II (Kig-Vofli) VII . RS-SX 

■ • WOIn<iJ-a-Vfl,rB«a,.y? gnvoSndHS your aid, vrben -^he 
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their own folly, and curse the furj of the. river 
(K. V. VIL 18*5), in which the adversary’s 
army was drowned. But, notwithstanding all 
this, king Sudas had found the high floods .of 
water of the river Parusfnn B. 
V. VITI. 18-5.). He, therefore, crossed the river 
((pji.uTf R. Y. VII. 18-8, 9), completely routed 
the enemy, and gained a decisive victory over 
theih. (R. V. Yn. 18-8, 9, 15). 


Ton KingB in loitilo coini'asscd ium iilmiit, and the religiouB 
Tritfiia (tlie ]>coi)le and the Hubjects of SndilB) worshipped 
you with hymns and lauds”. 

This iiici<lent is known as “ The ITar of the Ten Kings'' 
( ^JTTr=nTur»i: ) with King Sudan. Iloro, Vanishtha, as the 
family priest or Knrohitn of the king, had naturally scoured 
the assistance of Jndra on behalf of his patron (R. V. VII. 
IS-S) ; and on this frail fabric and sandy ground, some 
scholars have uttemptc'd to erect an edifice, and oven ropro- 
sent it .ns the fight of the Aryan king Sudas with the ten 
7ion~Ariian Princes. But, in doing this, they have perhaps 
ignored, or at any rate lost sight of, the fact that, the*opithet 
applied to the ten princes or kings, which certainly deserves 
notice, is not sttttv {gion-Aryan) but (iioii-sacrijicers'). 

Because, the verso says; (the ton 

noit-sacrificing confederate kings). R. V. VII. 83.7. The 
expression or the epithet therefore, probably seents 

to be intended for Pcrso-.-lryawi!, .who having boon ex- 
pelled from Aryavarta on account of their non-sacrificing 
tendencies (ante ^)j). 213, 214), had perhaps again endeavour- 
ed to regain possession of the country, by sending their 
troops against king Sudas, under tho ton chiefs or leaders. 
Evidently, the ten cuuff derate chft/s or Princes wore but con- 
verts to the new Xoroastrian faith of no-sacrifees", and as 
such, wore Argun Renegades, wlw as described in the text, 
had Bullerod a complete defeat at the hands of king Sudas., 
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adverting to the Indus ( f%^ ), which 
has been supposed to be the mother and the 
origin of the Ashvins, we here venture to state 
that, there afe other cogent reasons too, which 
lead us to interpret the word r%?^ as standing 
for the river Indus, ocdA not for the ocean. Be- 
cause, after using the term rarg^TTcTCr {offspring 
of the Indus) in respect of the Ashvins, other 
expressions occur in the Rig-Vedii as follows: — 
“ Your celestial chariot (cff I) stands 

on the banks <5f the Indus ( ), and 
the Somas are yohed (as horses or animals) to it 
( \ R. V. I. 46-8). While, in R. V. 

1. 112*9, the expression ( ) appears to 
have been purposely used. This, evidently, 
deserves special attention For, it but connotes 
the attributes of the waters of the Sindhu, and 
brings forth prominently to our view that, by the 
word .Sindhu the gfeat river Indus only 

is to be understood, and not at all the sea, as 
intej'preted by some Oriental and Occidental 
‘ scholars. In the circumstances, it becomes 
bsolutely necessary to give licre the requisite 
details of the explanation, which accordingly, 
we proceed to place before the Reader forth- 
with. 

In R, V. 1. 46-8, we see that the Celestial 
chariot of the Ashvins stands on the banks of 
the Indus, and that the Somas are yoked to it as 
horses, as noted above. Here, the question will 
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naturally crop up, “ why have the Somas been 
yoked to the chariot of the Ashvins, on the banks 
of the Indus''? And fortunately for us, the answer 
is not far to seek. Because, after 'the heavenly 
Soma(f|’cr:...^5?^! I. 46-9) wasbroughton Earth 
by the Falcon ( . . . . . IV.26-6), 
it (that is the Soma) used to grow not only on 
the Himalayas (ante pp, 124-li7), but in 
the*Sharya?i^vat Lake {Vide ante pl2S), and 
also on the banks of the Indus, where the same, 
used to thrive, as also repose on the river’s waves 
[ I R. V. 

IX. 14-1 ], and even to flow down the river in 
various ways [ 3T?T (^*T: ) 

IX. 39-4 ]. Thus, the Soma plants having 
been the offspring of and available on, the Indus 
(f%?^), the Somas (f5=^:), or rather the Soma- 
plants, that were represented as horses or animals, 
naturally seem to- have been yoked to the 
Ashvins’ chariot, for exhilaration, and for enjoy- 
ing the Soma-beverage which the Ashvins always 
used\ and which they were often called to drink, 


1 For iustance, we lia\re.,.sTWfVr *-i 'JTff WhT?V II 

“ Oh truthful Ashvina, drink the strong Soma”, R. V. I. 
46-5 II “ who (the Aahvina) in the ex- 

hilaration of Soma do good (to the worshippers)” I. 46-12 

cfTcVT”'ll ...smicnill “Come, (Ye beneficent Ashvins), 
to drink the Somn -juice”. I. 46-13 ; S?TS 

OTIt: II jmfsgvrr f^^...ll “ Here ia the sweetest Soma, 

extracted for you. Oh Ashvina. Drink, therefore, the same”. 
[I. 47-1 ]. Thus, these and other verses of the Rig-Veda 
(VIII .35.18, 19, 20, 21, 22, &c.) indicate the love of the 
Aahvina for the Soma-juice. 
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Tor going thence to all the regions of the icorldf 
renowned Seveii Rivers ; as we find that their 
chariot had actually travelled over the vast regions 
of these Seven Rivers: cff 

/'Your chariot had tra^'^elled over •the 
Seven Rivers’’. A^II. 67*8). 

But, there is- yet another reason, why the 
.Sonias were harnessed as animals or horses . -and 
.yoked to the chariot of the Ashvins, on the bqnh 
of the river Iridus. Because, like the Ashvins 
■who were born of or had their origm in, the river 
.Indus ( f%5TrT?r?:r vide ante p 335) the . Soms, 
top, were the offspring of the Indus, that is, of 
the river For, we find that, in theRig-Vcda 
{IX. 71-7), the Sindhu has been declared,, like 
that of the Ashvins^ in 1. 46.2 (mf ?7RRT), to be 
the mother of Soma also ( ) ; that 
is to say, f^g?rr?T?r^THTcn^^ I ' 

Thus, the Ashvins having stood in the relation of 
brothel’s to the Somas, the latter were taken by 
fthe former with them . and harnessed, for the 
.sake of their company, which to them was • not 
only delightful but exhilarating in the exreme ; 
in as much as, the Soma-juice, when quaffed by 
tlie Ashvins, was all - joy to them (vide ante 
p. 341. Foot-note) 

Besides, the word in the aforesaid ex- 
pres-rion as applied also to Soma, in 
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TX. 01-7, means, beyond all doubt, “Me river 
Tiidns'^ and certainly not “Me Occa)d\ For, i£ 

meant Me ocean, then the salf ocean or sea 
could not produce, and cannot at all be supposed 
to have been coKllucivc to the growth 6f , Soma-, as, 
this used to thrive only on the mountains and the 
plains of Aryavarta, as for instance, Me Himdla- 
ya$,fhcfrcsJi'icaf€r-IaJ:cQ^ Sharyanavat in the 
Kurukshetra, and the banks of the Indus in the 
•Paiijab, to which reference has already been 
made {vide ante pp 124-128). 

Adverting to the evidence in respect of Me 
origin of the Ashvins from the river Indus 
(f^g), and referring to the expression 
used in respect of them in the Rig-Veda (I. 46-2) 
let us see whether the word in this ex- 

pression means “Me river Ind'us", or “Me Ocean \ 
ns imaained bv some Oriental and Occidental 
scholars. We ha^•e already stated that the 
Ashvins have been found associated often with 
the river Indus and even with the river Rasa 
(1. 112-12), which is a tributary^ of the forrner; 
while, in I. 112-9, they have been solicited to 
come with favours, after referring to the fact of 
their having -made the sweet wate}'s of the Indus 
flow ( ), which expression, 

1 Even Dr. J. Muir admits this fact. For, aaye he, " The 
Anitabha, Easa, and Shveti must also be regarded as affluents 
of the same river (viz. the Indus)’’ {Vide Muir's Original 
.Sahekrit'Texts. Vol. II. p. 348..Ed. 1871). 
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therefore, is most significant, and as such 
requires our close attention. 

2^ot 7, as the waters of the Sindhu have 
been declared to be sweet by an express term 
( ), there remains not the slightest doubt, 

as to this Sindhu having been the river Lidus, 
and certainly 7iot the Ocean. For, the expression 
itself, distinctly tells its own tale,^ in 
clear and unambiguous language, and pro- 
claims, moreovf.r, the sweetness of the ivaters of 
the In the circumstances, the ^7ord 

in the aforesaid expression 
undoubtedly means the ^^Indus,” and cannot in 
any way signify “Me Ocean^\ Because, as the 
Reader will easily perceive, the reason is obviously 
plain. Since, if the word in the aforesaid 
expression is taken to mean “Me Ocean", as erro- 
neously supposed by some Oriental and Occiden- 
tal Scholars, whose views, therefore, we shall pre- 
sently place before the Reader, the expression 
or sweet, as applied to “Sindhu” 
implying ocean, would nertainly be meaningless 
And even misleading, for the express reason that 
the waters of the Ocean or the sea are always 
salt, and never sweet ( ) or fresh. 

Having had, therefore, due regard to all 
the facts of the case, there seems no remedy left 
but to take Sindhu as denoting the river Indus, 
inasmuch as by the most telling expression 
( rr^TFcTB; ), Used immediately after the word 
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(fej). tin* real (jufility, or tnu; uttrihulo 
of /fYA/i ?ra<Vr. has ev'ulontly l)L'en ascrihrd to tin; 
ri\’er, nay. ovcmi the rhanictcrislit' proper/}/ is 
prodicUod of ii. 

But, ajiart from (Ins {estimony, Avhicli in 
itself, is suliiciwiuly strong to fortifY-our conchi* 
(Iierc is yet further proof which streng- 
thens otir argument and throws quit('. a flood of 
light in respect, of the view that wt; have enter- 
tiiitied. in interpreting the wor<l as meaning 
the Indus. I'or, almost next after the verse 
(1. in which the aj)])car.s, there 

coine.s in the river Jtnsd ( ) — ///'■ tijVuetit 

0 / the ]}}dus — in (I. 1 1 2-1 L')t ‘’'tid here too, the 
Ashvins seem to have hecn implored to come 
with favours, after referring to their aehieve- 
inents, as in the case of the Indus ( idda ante 
p in re.s|tect of their liaving flooded that 
river, viz. the Ihisa. 

?mTTT^’ : I 

(^0 g-o 

“ Wjierewith, ye, (0 Ashvins), made Kasa' 
swell full with water-floods.... come hither unto 
us,. ..with tlio.se aids.” (GriOith). 

1 . In rrsix-cl of lliis riv(‘c, UrilVuli huyx :i9 follows: — 
“ Jiae.'i : Tlif Itits'i, l.nown to tli" Ttoronstrians ns tho Iluiiha, 
w;!8 orifa’ntilly tin* n.trno of n rc.’il river’' ...(Tlic Ilynitis of 
tliv Iti<j-Ve(i:i. Vol. l.ji 14G Kd. IStlG). I’lrir also ante p t3-13, 
Foot-nt)ii‘, where, Muir rcRiirrls tin* river KiiBa ns Iht trihuUtry 
of (hr fiiilur. (.M. 0. S. 'lexis. Vtil. 348. Second Ihiilion. 
lievised. >lr. IJ. G. Tihik algo iriei.iifics ItniiKhn with the river 
Husu. For, rays lie, “ lianKhu ig SanHkril ilnnA, and in the 
Rig. Veda (X. 76-C), a terrcBtiiul river, hy name Rasa, is 
mentioned along with tire Knhh:‘i, tlie Kninin, and the 
Goinati, which are all known to he thoairinenls of the Indus”. 
(Virle llifl work, ” The Arctic Homo in tho Vedas”, p 303 . 
Edition 1903). 
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If, therefore, the context is a sure guide to 
the particular use, and probably to the correct 
meaning of any doubtful or ambiguous expres* 
sion, then the fact that the Sindhu has been 
designated ds or meei^ or at any rate 

declared to contain water that is fresh and not 
salt ; and the fact, moreover, that it has been 
associated with its {t\\Q Sindhu’s) affluent^ viz. the 
river Ras&, in (L 112-12 ; lY. 43-6 ; Y. 53-1) ), 
goes to prove and establish that the word 
means the river Indus and not the ocean or sea: 
in the aforesaid expressions. 

We shall now, for a while, turn our atten- 
tion to Sliyawa — the great Exegetist of the Rig- 
Yeda — , and then consider the views entertained 
by other Oriental and Occidental scholars, in 
respect of the matter. In R. Y. I. 46*2, Sdya?ia 
takes Sindhu Mdtara to mean 

or the offspring 'of the ocean ; and 
yet, in R. Y. 1. 112-9, he explains Sindhu (f%^) 
as 5T?f or a flowing river, with the 

expression which is predicated of the 

sindhu, as meaning (full of 

water, sweet lihe honey). i\Ie3srs. S. P. Pandit 
and R. T. H. Griffitli, following Sdya72a, res- 
pectively translate RTgrTTcfTT as ^''sons of the 
Occean or seaf and as “Me river 

full of sweetnessf or “Me most sweet exhaustless 
flood'’ {vide l^AnOdt’s Veddrtha'Yatna..yo\. I. 
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p 600 .'ind Vol. I.I. p 7^0’, GrifSth’s HymriB of 
flin lug-Vcdn Tranplatcd. Vol. 1. pp 63, 146 ). 
Rut, Mr. R. G. I'ilak, on the other hand, inter- 
prets ns meaning an 

cn'.e,<, viz. I\. V, I. -16-2 .and I. 1]2-P, as he 533*5 
that. “In 1. 16-2 tlie}’ (the Ashvins) are called 
Sindhu Mafarri, or having the Ocean for their 

jnother,” “that the Ashvins moved the 

most sweet SimJhu or Ocean, cvidcntl}^ meaning 
that the}' made the waters of the Ocean flow 
forward (I. 11 2-0); ^nd that “thC}' are said to 
have made Rasa, a celestial river, swell full with 
water-floods... ..■( I. 1I2-3 2 )•’' Vide his 
work The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 300* 
Ii/1. 1003. While, Dr. Muir declares that the 
Ashvins are “in I. -16-2, Sindhu Matara.^ theoff- 
.snring of the ocean, (whether aerial or terrestri- 
al).’’ {Vide .Muir’s 0. S. I. Vol. V. p. 235. Ed. 
1370). 

Here, the Reader will have at once 
perceived that even the Oriental and Occidental 
scholars admit to be predicated of the 

Sindhu, and understand the expression to mean 
sweet. If therefore, the Sindhu ( ) has been 

declared to.be siccc/ and even admitted as such, 
it cannot ever mean a sea or an ocean, as this is 
always salt and never sweet. It would, in the 
circumstances, be inconsistent to call an ocean 
^sweet, when its. attributes are quite the contrary. 
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ow, Dr. Muir,% one place, throws a hint 
that the ocean may be either ‘‘aerial or terres- 
trial*’. {vid& j\Imr’s Original Sanskrit Texts. 
Vol. T. p 235, Edition 1870). But, if it is 
krresfrial, it being salt, can never^be sweet, and 
if aerial, the expression 5Frg???^, as applied to 
Sindhu of ihe firmament, would certainly be 
altogether meaningless: since, its endless expanse 
is never considered to be either sweet or ,ialt. 

Directing,' by the bye, our attention to 
Mr. Tilak’s argument (ante p S47), we find 
that in the aforesaid expressions and. 

he takes Sindhu to mean an 
Ocean, and still considers it to be the most 
sweet (Vide his work The Arctic Home in ihe 
Vedas, p 300, Edition 1903). Hay, strangely 
enough, he even considers the Rasa, (which 
obviously is the terrestrial river being the tribut- 
ary of the Indus), to be a celestial river, when 
he himself admits the fact in the aforesaid work 
(p 363), that “ in the Rig-Veda (X. 75-6) a 
terrestrial river, by name Rasa, is mentioned 
along with the Kubha, the Krumu, and the 
Gomati, which arc all known to be the affluents 
of the Indus”. But, more than this, he even 
contends further on, that “If the context is any 
guide to the determination of the sense of ambi- 
guous words, ...the point is pretty well settled 
when wc find Easa actually mentioned in the 
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Rig-Yeda along with some otiicr tributaries o£ 
the Indus.” {Vide ante p o-io Footnote, as also 
“ The Arctic Home in the Vedas.” p 364), 
Evidently, therefore, the word f%a', taken with 
the expression would certainly mean 

the river Indus, and not the Ocean or the sea. 

Thus, with line i cgard to the context of 
words, nay, the mutual relation of expressions, 
and’ the material facts of the case stated before, 
the Sindhu already referred to, means the Indus, 
and tlie Ashvins the nj/spring of this river ; or, 
in other words, the latter the Mother of the 
former ( Vide ante pp 335,336.) 

Obviously, therefore, the fact of the Ash- 
vins’ having been designated as the qfspring of 
the Indus proves that tliey had their origin in 
the Indus. Or, in other words, the phenomenon 
of the light after midnight and before the dawn^ 
was observed on the horizon by our Primitive 
Ancestors, in the Land of the Seven Rivers, 
and on the plains of tlie Indus. ( Vide ante 
pp 327, 328, 330, 331, 335, 336). 

This having been the case, it appears but 
necessary to scrutinize, in respect of the third 
query [ante p 330], (c) ^whether the aforesaid 
observation of the phenomenon would, in any way, 
serve as a clue, directly or indirectly, to the 
Aryan Cradle in Arydvarta, or the Land of 
the Seven Rivers. Because, we have already 
3o 
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Been, (1) that the Ashvins are the offspring of iJie 
Indus, ante p 335 j (2) that they are the precur- 
sors of the Dawn and the Sun, ante p 328; (3) 
that the latter had their origin in — or rather 
i^ere first observed by oif}' Tertiapy Ancestors on 
the horizon near the rwer Vipaskd of — Aryd- 
varta, ante p 103; (4) that the Dawn and the 
Sun were the first lights created by Indra 

I as also .by • the 

Ashvins and Agni for the Arydn Brahman, ante 
pp 107-109 ; '(5) that their creation, that is of 
the Dawn and the Sun, was respectively the 
Second and the Third deed of heroism of Indra, 
ante p 103; (6) that the First deed of heroism 
of Indra was the destruction of Vritra and the 
consequent showers or the first fall of rain, ante 
p*- 99; and (7) thatM/s first fall of rain or the 
hilling of the first Serpent was on the Indus or 
the river Sindhu, ante pp 99, lOO. 

All this, therefore, like the destruction of 
the great Yritra Serpent, or the first fall of rain 
on the river Indus, nay, like the rising of the 
Dawn as also of the Sun near the river Vipdshft, 
shows the first observation of the Ashvins by 
our hoary Ancestors ; and the mention of 
(heir origin in, or from the Indus, affords us 
mother clue to the Aryan Cradle in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. 
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We are, accordingly, in the light of the 
facta stated hereinbefore, inclined to think that 
the Aryan Gods or the Matutinal Deities^ to 
■which reference has already been made, have had 
their origin prunarily in the Land of • the Seven 
Rivers and nowhere else, that is, neither in the 
Arctic, nor in Europe, nor in Central Asia. 



Chapter XI!I. 


OUR TERTiaRY HRYHRI HKOESTORS 

NOT NOMADS, 

BUT 

Primitive Hgricultiirists 

AND 

Aatochthones In Aryavarla. 


Wehav^sofar endeavoured to prove our 
Aryan Origin in Arydvarta, or our having been 
autochthonous in the Rejjion of the river Saras- 
vati, better known to our Vedic Ancestors 
under its more comprehensive name iho Sapia- 
iSindhavah the Renowned Land 

o^ the Seven Rivers, — and by ail means fami- 
liar to our Iranian Bretliren by the name of 
Hapta-Hendu the corrupt Zendic form 

of the aforesaid Vedic expression • 

In this land of their birth, our, Terlinrif 
Primitive Aryan Fore-fathers were ever living 
a very simple and peaceful hfe, especially ns 

1. In the tirxt Cliniiter, we Hlmll ciuipiivoiir to give a 
Bird's eijr-tinc of onr great Coloiiia] Kinpiro, during ancient 
times. From fills, tlierefero, it will be at ‘once [lerceivod 
that, our extenBivo colonirs in the Arctic Fegionn were only 
possible in the Tertiary Egoeb and obviously leforc tbo 
advent of tbo last, or the Oreat Ice Atrc. (Vide supra 
jyp 139,100, 157, Foot-notes ; and Cluipter IK above.) 

It is for this reason, that we have ventured to deflignnte 
our Primitive Ancestors as our Terlianj Fore-Falhcn, 
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tlicy won' Uirn df a jiro-oininentlv iiicditiuive 
in' 0(1 and j'hiliv'-.'j'lneal iialnrc, ainl wore always 
lo(d;inLr Ir^oiul ilm iiori/.dn of tills transient 
World, in View of hayinir a tiliinp'i; of the 
i)\ ii;f •fnr/.wV/r hi-hind t!u; N’isible, of 
tlit^ h<jhi<t( within tla- I'initr, and of the 
Suj criKifii; <i' alxvd tla; Natural. In the cironni- 
rt'UK'i's. they Wt-rc natnr.dlv cnrratzfd in the 
fill imrr-uit-- nr.il varicnis avoraiinns in life, 
awirdiim to t],v t.i’te, <:h>'it;i‘. or lihinix of each, 

ns didcriord in the lIiL;'\*c-da. 

n nrnt i ?Tr i 

(w.o 

arious are our thon/xhts and etuleavours, 
and (dilTcrriit) men have <liir.Ti-nt avccations.” 

This heini: tlu; case, l!>tr<\ as ohviotfs- 

ly a]tj)ears from the vorv I vidi nee in the Kig* 
Veda, which, ihcn fvre, 1 shall pn-.sentlv jiroduce, 
was one o.'" the ino-t. re.^nectahle and ccrt'dtdy 
very favourite oecupatioas of our JVimtlivc 
>•1 /ire.' A/r.v‘ even bi y '/•<:- l V(//r /bars, and of our 
Vedic I'ore-fathers durum the ^’cdie I’eriod. 
But, more than this, the /iba/su/so of our ancient 
jirogenitors seem to have taken sjiecial intere.st 
in, and sliown keen solieiiude for, ayricullw'al 
pu7‘suifs. inasmuch as, spoial behests njipear 
to have actually emanated from the presiding 
Deities of our J’rimitive Sires, peremptorily 
asking the latter lo ding to cultivation 
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V. X. 34. 13). These, therefore, 
not only excite our curiosity^ but beyond doubt, 
command our due respect and admiration^ for 
the one main reason that even in such olden 
times as th'e Pre-Rig-Vedic ^ra^.our Gods and 
Eik-Poets had directed the cultivation of land 
v-ith extreme regard for agriculture. 
Nay, they had even prescribed the use and enjoy- 
ment of the produce of the land cultivated 
. .f^% with a far-sighted advice 

to the effect, that they should seek agricultural 
ictalth and find pleasure in agricultural economy; 
that their real riches consisted in the stock of 
live-cattle (cl^ ^rnrO? that wife and children 
(cTST which constituted the domestic hap- 

piness, also depended upon the prosperity of 
a'griculture and good cultivation of land. 

For instance, in the Rig-Yeda (X. 34-13), 
Rishi^Kavasha saya,-' Cultivgte the land (fPT^cr), 
consider agriculture as your wealth, and enjoy 
with pleasure that wealth, or the profits secured 
therefrom (fTRT^cJi— T^r% Because, it 

is /or agricidture that' the Cattle are required 
(cTsr 5TT^0> ^his livestock must be considered 
to be the real xvealth which you should take 

delight in, 1^1% Moreover, 

says the same Rig-Yedic Poet that, “It is 
agriculture that enables us to enjoy domestic 
happiness and home comfort srRTr)”. Nay, 
the Poet has even taken pretty good care to 
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inform n's, for requisite guidance, lest he (the 
Poet) be charged with exaggeration of facts, that 
the aforesaid declaration made b}" him, in regard 
to the benefits that accrued from agriculture, 
was not his owji imagination, but that he had 
only rejDeated what was described to him by the 
Sun-God, saying that, “ This has been told to 
me by the Lord God. Savitar himself 
1 ).” 

I give, hereinbelow, the verse in original, 
with its translation as rendered into English, the 
same being very important from the stand-point 
of lively interest taken in agriculture, even at 
that distant date, by our hoary ancestors. 

aT%iTf \ 

rfpT jtr: 1%^ cTsr n 

(Rig-Yeda X. 34-13). 

“ Play not wi:h dice. Cultivate thy land. 
Take delight in the wealth* that accrues from 
the profits of the agricultural produce. For, 
it is there^ (^* , i. e. in agriculture') that the live- 
stock (cows and bullocks=iTrcrO will be (ever on 

1. I venture here to state that I have followed S^yana 

in explaining the verse of tlie Rig-Veda ; and the great 
Exegetist has interpreted the expression by 

I rrref ^ I That is to say, (endeavour to) 
find pleasure in the enjoyment of the riches gained by 
agriculture. 

2 . 
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the increa'se). It is ihere^ i. e. in agricul- 
iure) that the domestic happiness that consists 
in wife (and children) will be obtained, iblay, 
this has been told to me by the Lord (God) 
Savitar himself’'. 

Perhaps, some scholars would, here, bring 
in the argument, or advance the theory, that the 
Tenth Book of the Big* Veda constitutes the 
later^ part of it. But, I would then urge, and 
even show, that the Ilig-Yedic text from winch 
I have quoted above, is not the only, or even an 
isolated instance of the keen interest taken by 
our hoary ancestors, or rather our Tertiary Fore- 
fathers and their still older Gods, in AgricuUwe. 
Since, there are innumerable examples of the 
land having been cultivated, the soil ploughed, 
the seed sown therein, and reference mnde to the 
fact every now and then. Nay, the mention of 
barlej’ appears everywhere; and even in the 

1. This \vor<l ( ‘ is tho Ir^nst il'on of ‘ 

mooning “ in aurittiUnre ” that niipf'c-rB tn Uio tfxt ; (in<l 
S.tyana interprets it in b ith the placrs respectively, ns 
follows : — 

2. “ r^rnjT itmPt 1 riri'f*Tjrft t 

3. For, B ITS D,'. Hang th it Ihr- la-t b' ok of Hig- 
Verla ft eing only !in npp'-nil'x, ina.i'- at lat'-r ti,iif'< to tlio 
whole)"... ri't/. Dr. Hang's Es-ays on thr* Sact'd Writings 
and Religion of the Paraees”. /> 227. Edition 1802, 
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earlier’ parts of the ^ig-Veda, the description of 
the corn in some form or other, seems 

scattered, as I shall presently show. 

In I. 23.15, said to be the earlier portion 
of tlie Rig-Veda, comparison seems to have been 
instituted between the return of the six seasons? 
through the instrumentality of God Pushan by 
means of the Soma-juice, and the recurring 
annual yield ol Yava (?7cr) or barley-corn, evi- 
dently secured by cultivating ^the land, by 
ploughing the fields therein and by 

sowing seeds in the furrows caused by ploughs 
drawn by bullocks 


1. It seoniB that excepting the tenth Book of the Kig- 
Vedn, which has been deemed hy many scholars to be of 
later date, and supposed to he ‘ an'appendix made at later 
times to the whole,” the other Books are said to bo "the 

earlier parts of Rig- Veda: (II. 34 4; VII. 99-5)’’ Fide 

Dr. Hang’s Parsee Religon. i) 227. Edition 1862. 

It must, however, be specially borne in mind that, even 
amongst European scliolars known to fame, there is much 
difference of opinion in respect of the aforesaid question, ns 
they liave very siontlj- and Mnequivocally maintained the 
antiquity of the Piirusha Sttl:(a Hymn, which belongs even 
to the very Tenth Book of the Rig- Veda, declaring that it 
(the liyinn) is the most aucicut and aidhoritaticc. It will, 
therefore, not*be out of place to reproduen liero for facility 
of refeionce, a few passages from the writings of scholars 
who hold this view. 

For i' stance, Dr. Muir says tliat " the four castes or 

classes (Slanden) are mentioned in the Purushu-Sukta, which 
however, some scholars regard as one of the mest recent in 
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This, therefore, shows that . agriculture was 
not only known to the Primitive Ancestors of 
our Vedic Fore-fathers, but was actually in use 
for a considerable period, nay, from even such 
hoary imes\ as to be a fit subject even for 
comparison with things or objects older still 
Consequently, the verse is certainly very impor- 
tant from the stand-point of agriculture ; and as 
such, I would make no apology for quoting* it 
here in full. 

^ r%; i 

« (Itig-Veda. I. 23-15.) 

the Collection of the Jiig-Vfdu, wliiNt others innininin t.'io 
exact contrary.'* (Vide “ Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II. 

454, 455. Edition 1871.) 

Moreover, Dr. Hang thus remarks on tho passage of the 
Purusha-Sukta, contained in tho 90th hymn of tlio tenth 
ilTcfirciaifl or Book of thooIlig-Veda. “Now, according to 
this passage, which is tho most ancient and aiithoritativo wo 
hav'o on tlio origin of Brahinimirm and caste in general, 
the Brihnian has not como from tho mouth of this 
primary being, tbo ParuHfta, bttt tho moulb of tho 
latter became the Brilhiiianicnl ensto, that is to say, was 
transformed into it. Tho passage lias, no doubt, an allego- 
rical sense. Mouth is tho seat of speech. Tho allegory 
thus points out that the BrAlimans arc t> achora and instruc- 
tors of mankind. ’’...(rif/c Dr. Doug’s Tract on “Tho Origin 
of BrAhmaniBni.” 1863. 4). 

Again, some scholars also argue that,, tho mystical 
character, the allegorical nature, the philosophical speculations, 
and the detailed ritual contained in tho hymn, con.stituto tho 
reasons for considering it to bo modern. But, nothing can 
bo fuither from truth, than this supposition, having had 
duo regard to tho evidence in tho llig-Voda. I would, thero- 
fore, in view of refuting tho aforesaid argument, quote from 
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“ And may he (Piishan) duly bring to me 
the six (seasons) bound closely, through these 
drops (o£ Soma), as one, who ploughs with 
steers, brings corn’’. (Grriffith). 

In the abave verse,* the expression 
has been explained by SS,yana as meaning 

while “ has been 

interpreted as " and “ 

as meaning ‘‘ t . . 

5^: I” 

• 

Dr. Eaug’s tract, as bo is, in every way, entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject. For, says he, “The few 

scholars who have been engaged in the study of the Vedas 

unanimously regard this Purusha-Sftkta liymn as a very lalo 
production of Vedic poetry ; but there is no sufficient evid- 
ence to prove that. On the contrary, reasons might bo 
adduced to show that it is even old. The mystical character 
of the hymn is no proof at all of. its late origin. Sifbh 
allegorical hymns are to bo met with in every book of the 
collection of the mantras, which goes by the name of Rig- 
Veda Samhita. The Rishis, who were the authors of these 
hymns, delighted in such speculations. They chiefly were 
suggested to them by the sacrificial rites which they daily 
were performing.” (Fide Dr. Haug’s Tract “ On the Origin 
of Brahmanism”, p 5. 1863.) 

Moreover, Max Muller also’has declared in the matter, 
as follows “ The superstitious feeling about ceremonial 
minutiro is natural in a primitive state of civilization, and 
there are numerous hymns in the Veda which must be adjud- 
ged to the earliest period, and 'where, never the less, we 
meet with sentiments worthy of the most advanced cere- 
monialists.” 

“ The same caution is still more necessary with regard 
to another criterion which has been used to prove the modern 
date of certain hymns, the presence of philosophical ideas. 
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Thus, this verse is most important, as it 
piominently brings to our view two main 
points, that can never be ignored, nor lightly set 
aside. These are (a) firstly, the earliest mention 
of the six seasons, and (b) secondlj^ the innate 
love of agxicuUiire, in which so much interest 
was evinced even from Primitive times. The 
first point evidently indicates the Land of sir. 
seasons, or rather Aryfivarta, where these were 
experienced b}- our Tertiary Ancestors even from 
their very infancy, of which, therefore, we shall 
give details later on, in chapter XV of this work; 
w'hile the second point relates to Agrieidture, 
which is the subject of the present chapter. 

It has been the custom to regard any hymn in whicli the 
nature of the deity, the problems of existence, the hope of 
immortality aro expresssd, ns decidedly jiiodern. Tito wltolo 
tenth Mandala baa been assigned to a later perioii, chiofi}' 
because it contains many hymns, tlie language of which 
approaches the philosophical tlictior; of tlic Upanisliads and 
of the still later aystotiis of philosophy. This is a mistake”. 

550,557.). “ I do not think, therefore, that the mere 
occurrence of monotheistic ideas, and of other large philosophi- 
cal conceptions is eunicient to stamp any class of hymns n„ 
of modern dato". (ji 550 ). History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literatures. Edition 1859. By Dr. Max Mtiller, 

Besides, in connection with the mention of the cnstc- 
aystem in tho Piirusha-Sukta, and tiic antiipiity of the divi- 
sion into claFses, the observations of Dr. Kern aro also very 
pertinent, important, and interesting, as he says that, ” We 
mav confidently ask wliether tfic expressions it (the hymn) 
contains either in thcmschcs or in connexion with the wliole 
furnish tho least ground even for guessing that the poet 
intended to register, or to recommend, a new institution ? 
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We shall now, for a while, turn our atten- 
tion to another verse in the Rig- Veda, which is 
of still more importkice, as it exhibits to us even 
the twinborn Gods AsJwins, undoubtedly of verj* 
great antiquity^ ( Vide ante p 330), taking 
apparently deep interest in agriculture, by them- 
selves producing food for men 
E. V. L 117.21), by ploughing land (Sfif^T), 

sowing barley therein ^^or.-.cr^T...)- 
Thus, they, iu a way, seem to have been initiat- 
ing our Primitive Ancestors in tlie agricultural 
pursuits^ and giving uhem, as it were, practical 
lessons in the science of farming, even in that 
vevy early period of their existence. 

But, more than this, we see the Ashvius 
doing all this, not for any person whatsoever 
iu the world, that was not theirs, but only for 
their favourite — the Aryan man (3TT^^ R. V. I. 
117.21), that of ered' sacrifice (fFgt^...R.* V. I. 
47-3). For him ll 

E. V. I. 182.3), therefore, they had created 
broad day-light U E. Y, 

In truth, if anything ia plain in the whole poem, it is this* 
that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as tb^ sun and the moon, as Indra and Agni, as 
the horse and the cow, in shoit, asuld as the ctiai'jn. Bffcre 
such a symbolical theoiy could uris a all remeii biame if .tie 
historical origin of clashes must have baeu loai”. (, I'ii/a 
Dr. Kern’s Dissertation in respect of the antiquity of Cusies, 
road before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam, 
on the 13th of March 1871.). 

31 
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I. 117.21) ; audit was for his sake, that they 
had even blasted away the Dasyu by their 
thunderbolt 1 R. V. I. 

117'21), as^he was irreligious and non-offering 
(aT^T^i...R. V. 1. 182-o). For, they (the Ashvins) 
were often solicited to destroy him (the irreligi- 
ous Dasyu), and take also his life 

V. 1. 182*3). Besides, there is 
even direct testimony in respect of the Ashvins 
having themselves in very ancient times 

ploughed the laud and sown barley therein 

f I R . V. VIII. 22-6), in the 
heavens (f^f^), when favouring iManu and 

offering him their assista7icc JT»T^ 

R.‘V. VIIL 22.6). - 

Obviously, barley was the usual food-grain 
then in' use (q^^^r...R. V. I. 1.35-8), and 
the ploughing operations were but the order of 
the day. Nay, these were then so 7icnj common, 
everywhere, in the Land of the Seven Rivers, 
especially as agriculture was but indigenous in 
this country and not at all exotic or of foreign 
growth, that our Pidmitive Ancestors of all 
grades, high and low, rich and poor, literate and 
illiterate, were conversant with all the field 
operations. As such; therefore, comparisons were 
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every now and then instituted with things agricul- 
iural, even when the matter related -to religion^ 
or other higher conception," not to speak of 
other ordinary topics, where agricultural boons ^ . 
see7n to be freely asked of, and given hy, the God 
that was deemed supreme. 

1 For instance, Rig- Veda 1.176-2, says, “ Make our 

Bongs penetrate to Him, who is the Only One of the wise ; for 
whom, the sacred food is offered, as barley is sown 

and (thrown in the field) ploughed by the ox” (q^ ?! 

2 (n) This is in respect of God Agni, “ who”, says the 
Rik, *' delights in the approach of the AdhTaryu, as the 
barley (crop) at the approach of rain”. 

V. II. 5.6). 

(i) And again in the Rig-Veda (1. 66.2), it is ^aid 
that Agni is most useful, like the ripened barlej' (?T^ 

(c) While, in Rig-Veda V. 85.3, the Poet declares 
that, ‘‘the Sovereign qf the Universe ( ?^o t 0 waters the 
Earth, as the shower of rain bedews barley crops (^i^Wfl^O- 
I give hereinbelow, the full text of the latter half of the 
verse, for facility of reference: — 511^1 VV 

3 The following are a few of the instances of the kind, 

(o) ^*1 ! R. VII. 93.3; 

“This Indra.. .sends us in a full broad stream, (riches in 
horses, kine, and) barley.” 

(&) R. V. X. 42.7; “0 Indra 

give us wealth in barley (v ^h s) and kine” (itw^). 

(c) wffHrf^^r ^t^uK. 

V. X. 43.7 ; “ In places of sacrifice, sages exalt his (Indra’s) 
might, as the shower (of rain) nourishes barley (crops)”. 
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There is again one more point which cannot 
be lost sight of, nor ever ignored. For, hymn 
o7 of ^landala or Book lY of the Eig-Veda, 
is evidently in praise of Agriculture, the Presid- 
ing Deity 6f which is said to be either the God 
Rudra or Fke , (3Ti?r), or an altogetlier 
independent God called the Lord of the Field 
; asj in respect of this, one authority 
says, “ <3? srTf : I 

crq- CJT ” il. In this hymn, 

therefore, nourishment or food is solicited from 
this friendhj God of Agriculture TI^STT 

T%^JT5r). For, our cow and the ox (Jn‘*X*'-Tr’T- 

f%r?ciT R. V. lY. 57.1) were deemed to be 

the only riches, or at any rate agricultural wealth, 
during the Yedic and the Pre-Yedic period *, and 
this wealth in cattle was asked every now and 
then, by our Primitive Ancestors from Indra and 
other Gods (3TT' q, ^ 

7^ ifr: I ; 

vT 3Tf?T: :xrrgfir:II 


1 •* Do <’ IntJ’-a, ffire us liopo of teautcouH horses 

uv'l htrtc, in ti'juiaTtrJs, 0 rnoMt Avealtljy one", 

3 “ Aani, holy fcorl to thine invoker, f/irt vealth i/i 

nttUr^ rich in rnnrvel><”. 

“ ■'Ir.y Acni, lie who wake-i aioori}; Immortal Oofl-i, 
ijrr.'t in Icroic atrcngth and irf-alth in nohlr /^'enh'' . ffirifiitli). 

The nnlics arc mine. {The Author). 
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In like manner, the God oC Agriculture or 
the Presiding Deitv of the Field (§T=ri?T 
R. V. IV. 7-.S) seems to have been supplicated 
to be ever full of swcetrii^, in order that our 
Primitive Ancestors may follow Him* uninjured 

53-^jt u R. V. IV. 
o7-8). Further prayers seem still more pregnant 
with meaning, as the ireU-being of agriciAfural 
cuttle (^rf trr^T:) and of the Jnisbaiuhnon iw- 
the of the land ^and the pro- 

^■peritg caused by ploughing and cultivating Ji 
I R. V. JY. 57-4), have also 
been urgently solicited. Nay, our Primitive 
Ancestors had even bowed their necks to the 
personified Land, Agriculture, or Sitd 

had solicited her to favour them 
with her presence (aTcfNl +1^), and had, 
moreover, asked her blessings, in view of enabl- 
ing them to enjoy* the fruits of their ‘labour 

(?T?rT JT: U R. V. 

IV. 57.6). 

Evidently, they were fully aware of the 
advantages reaped from the cultivation of land, 
and had even appreciated the increasing annual 
yield which the ploughing of the field and the 
improved agriculture unremittingly offered. 
For, says the Rik-Poet, as if fully cognisant of 
and thoroughly acquainted with, the agricultural 
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operations in all their aspects and stages, as 
follows ; — 

1% ^ i 

(^O V-H'^\S.) 

May Indra press the furrow down (by 
making the earth soft through showers of rain), 
may Pushan guide its course aright”. 

May she (Sita or Land), as rich in milk, 
be drained for 'us throusrh each succeedinef year”. 
(Griffith). 

And above all, the recurrence of ploughing 
operations ^f^), the well- 

being of husbandmen with the agricultural live' 
stock ( ^ ^^ ?rrs(T 3Tf$r ^ l ), and the 
showers of rain sufficient for tlic growth of crops 
mfff^rO, »i'e also asked of the 
Agricultural Gods — Shuna i;\nd Seem (^5TT^T?^r 
II R. V. IV. 57. 8). 

It, therefore, clearly appears from the evi- 
dence produced heretofore, that the Primitive 
Ancestors of our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers were not 
only not Nomads, nor ignorant of the cultivation 
of land even in those primitive times, but having 
been autochthonous in ■‘^ryavarta, they themselves 
had actually practised ngricuUvrc, there. Nay, 
they had, it seems, made gradual, yet remark’ 
aMe progress therein, as there is abundant and 
positive proof to show that, they u;ere aieare even 
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of the rotation of crops, and were effectively 
making the operations, by sowing the various 
seeds, alternately and in succession (?T5iIT?T?c^ 
1 Rig-Vcda X,. 131. 2), that is to say, 
one after the other, and then taking ‘the produce 
in time. For, they knew well, that different 
kinds of seeds were to be sown at different periods, 
and that the produce thereof was to be taken at 
the' proper sc ison when the crops were ripe, as 
would appear from the following verse. 

(R. V. X. 131. 2). 

'‘As men, whose fields are full of barley, 
reap the ripe corn, removing it, in order.'’ 

(Griffith). 

Sayajja explains 

by interpreting it as “ ^ 

5TarT l ” •, and this 

in substance means, that a recurring series of 
different crops was grown in the same field, as 
seeds were sown, and various crops reaped^ 
according to their harvest-time. 

Besides, the fact that our older ancestors 
had primary knowledge or original idea of Agri* 
culture, appears to have been admitted even by 
Professor Macdonell. For, says he, that “They 

(the Vedic Aryans) had at least a primitive 

knowledge of agriculture, as is shown by the 
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Indians and Iranians having such terms as “to 
plough” (krish) in common. This had, indeed 
by the time of the Rig- Veda, become an indus- 
try second only to cattje-breeding in import- 
ance.” ( Vide History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Arthur A. Macdonell. p, 16fi, Edi- 
tion 1900). 

Thus, the whole thing in a nutshell is 
simply this: that agriculture har. been indigenous 
in the Land of, the Seven Rivers ; that as such, 
it. was primarily known to our Primitive Fore- 
fathers {ante pp. So o@, 3 67) ; that even our most 
ancient Gods had taken deep interest in the culti- 
vation of the land of our birth, for giving, as it 
were, practical lessons to our ancient Sires, in 
agpiculfure ip. .361) ; that agricultural opera- 
tions were in full swing, during the Vedic and 
Prc-Vedic times ,* that our Primitive Ancestors 
knew very well the rotation of crops {p.S67); that 
they were practising it with great tact and skill 
(p. 36G) } and that tliere was gradual and yet 
material progress in agriculture. 


Apart from this, there is }'ct one more 
important thing whicli mu.st alway.s be borne in 
mind ; and it is thL, Th.at during the Vedic 
and even Pre- Vedic period, the cow and the horse 
were ever deemed to be t})e chief wealth (vide 
Pi-- Veda I. 29. 1 h 7 ; TIL 23. 3 ; HI. 26. 3; 


TV. hi. 1 : ante p. 361). 


Xay, even in modern 
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times, the Cow hns been deomeil {o be so, by the 
ayrknltural class, though they be BTrilimaus, 
Kshatrias, Vaishyas, and Shudras ; as some of 
these have a special likiny for, and have there- 
fore stuck to, ijie aqricuUural piirsuils. In fact^ 
vast importance seems to liave been attached to 
Ihc Cow ; and this was certainly a factor of 
great magnitude in the life of our Primitive 
Aryan Ancestors. But, the Cow. as we all 
know, is .an animal that cannot stand nomadic 
life, nor can it bear the toils of wandering, and 
fatigues of long journeys, from place to place, 
in search of pasture. Besides, this animal, not 
to say the ox as well, seems to be so very 
fastidious .as regards its food and drink, that the 

least neglect in its care becomes the source of 

^ • 

its illness, and eventually * causes death. It 
would, therefore, not be out of place to bring 
forward, in this respect, the testimony *of the 
West and of a European scholar, for the veri- 
fication of my statement. “ Because ”, says 
Zenaide. A. Ragozin that, "the cow, unlike 
the sheep, is unfit for a nomadic life and in- 
capable of bearing the hardship of continual 
change and Inarching. Those who use oxen as 
beasts of burden and draught know very well 
that they have to be driven at an easy pace, by 
short stages, and moreover ] 30 sitively require 
one full day of rest at least in seven or eight, if. 
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they are to be kept in anything like tolerable 
condition. They are also very fastidious as to 
their food, and the least neglect in the care of 
them, the least pressure of over-work, causes 
loss of flesh' and spirits, agonizingly sore hoofs, 
then illness and death in a very short time.” 
{Vide “Vedic India”. By Zenaide A. Ragozin* 
p. 63. Edition 1895). 

The Coic, evidently, has been onr very 
ancient, sacred, and much esteemed wealth, and 
Ve have been deeming it so, for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, it has been the 
giver of manifold riches and prosperity, that we 

desire l| 

R. V. II. 2. 9) ; secondly, it has been the source 
of milk, curds, and Ghrita or clarified butter, re* 
quired for the Soma-juice and the Soma-sacri- 
fice’ II R. V. IX. 62. 9 ; 

T *( ) StR: II 

R. V. IX. 103. 2]; and thirdly, it has been in- 
strumental hi yielding product of the bovine 
kind, wanted for tillage and other agricultural 
puq)oses, as earnest prayers seem to have been 
offered for the well-being of the cattle required 
for husbandry R. V. IV. 57. 4). 

In the Yajur-Veda also, we find the agri- 
cultural operations in full swing. As such, 

1. Tiiii Soma-facriGcc is tlio rno'it onclent of tli 0 -\ryac. 
S»criGcial Syatom(ViJe anto 2>J’. 153). 
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therefore, ample scope seems to have been given 
to the cultivation of land and the ploughing of 
fields. (^Vidc Wliite Yajur-Yeda. Book XII^ 
verses fiS, 60. 70, 71). •Xay, even tlje blessings 
that accrue from agriculture seem to have been 
fully appreciated, as it is said therein (XII. 71) 
that “tlic keen sliared plough bringeth bliss.'' 

Moreover, the most ancient traditions in 
respect of onr primary agrkulturgl occupation, 
nay, of the agricultural pursuits having been int 
digenousin the La nd of the Seven Rivers, appear 
not only in the Rig* Veda, scattered everywhere, 
but seem to have had their course continued. 
with greater vigour and fuller speed, even 
during the period of Athan^a-Veda and still 
later times. F'or instance, in the Atharva-Veda, 
it is said with decision and perspecuity,^ that 
Land, of the Indus''', (that .is, the land 

watered by the Indus: XII, 

1. 3), the land “ of the Siiow-clad Mountains" 
wyr my^:...^fyTt...XII. i. ii) 

and ‘V Sacrifices" (yw i ar^TToft 

y^yry=3?^^^: y^f%: i Xii. i. 38) 

had her indigenous ploughing and agricultur. 
(y^yf irsy: = i XEL. 1.4), as also her seeds^ 

and food-grain (y^yry^-.-...! XII. 1.4) ; which 
evidently means, that husbandry had its origin 
and growth in Aryavarta itself, that is, in the 
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Yedic Sapta-Sindhus or the Land 

of the Seven Rivers. 

Agriculture, therefore, it will be easily 
perceived, was not at all exoik in the land, but 
was simply ' indigenous here. Neither was tlie 
conception of the rotation of crops, nor for the 
matter of that the Science of Agriculture it- 
self, foreign, in any way, to the soil. Nay, 
these, as also other agricultural improvements, 
were all originally conceived in the country, 
and as’ such, were the product of the Land. 

All this, obviouslj", will tell its own tale, 
and will show withal that, our Primitive Ances- 
tors having had, from the remotest times, so 
much natural love of agriculture, could never 
be expected to do aught that would thwart 
tillage or destroy licids. Nor is there any the 
least ground to suppose that they had ever led 
nomadic life. 

Jiaving had, therefore, due regard to all 
the facts of the case, nay, in view of the testi- 
mony of the Vedas, and chiefly of the Rig- 
Veda,’ which is older’ and stronger still, it is 

1 In rc-^ncct of Ui'^ nntvfui';/ of l1i>; lijq- v'f'ia, I’ro- 
fr^ior II. H. ‘'•Vir-.on mya .ig follow.. — “ V,’., t^'n H' urc';ly 
h?? far wrong, however, in ii--3ignirg a very resnote <1 an to 
rnoU, if not to a!!, the Buktaz of th.i Ri^-Vcila, aii'l in con- 
^ifh ring tiicm to he atiiong-t the ohh nt ej-.t.ant rtcorcli of 
the ancient v.-orld”. f itig-Veii •. Sitnhil.'t- Traii'lf'.ted into 
Dngliih hy I'rofcHgor II- li. V/il.on, "I. A., I'. K. S. Jntro- 
liectioa.n ^ L VI U. Second Edition. VeCC). 
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very natural that Professor Wilson, an eminent 
Occidental scholar and the reputed Orientalist, 
should have emphatically declared and written 
as follows^ — “It has been a favourite notion, 
with some eminent scholars, that the .Hindus, at 
the period of the composition of the hymns, 
were a nomadic and pastoral people. This 
opinion seems to rest only upon the frequent 
solieitations for food, and for horses and cattle, 
which are found in the hymns, and is unsupport- 
ed by any more positive statements. That the 
Hindus were not nomads is evident from tl>e 
repeated allusions to fixed dwellings, and villages, 
and towns ; and we can scarcely suppose them to 
have been, in this respect, behind their barba- 
rian enemies, the overthrow of whose numerous 
cities is so often spoken of. ^ A pastoral people 
they might have been, to some extent ; but 
they were also, and, perhaps, in a still greater 
degree, an agricultural people, as is evidenced 
by their supplications for abundant rain and for 
the fertility of the earth, and by the mention 
of agricultural products, particularly barley.” 
{Vide Wilson’s Translation of the §.ig-Veda. 
Introduction, pp, XL, XLI. Second Edition, 
1866 ). 

Professor Wilson farther says that, “ They 
(the Primitive liig-Vedic and Pre-Rig-Vedic 
Aryans), were a manufacturing people ; for, the 
art of weaving, the labours of the carpenter, and 

32 
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the fabrication of golden and of iron mail, arc 
alluded to : and, what is more rc^markable, they 
were a maritime and mercantile people.'’ j\Iorc- 
over, they had made an ‘‘ advance in astrono- 
mical computation.” (;? XLI. Ibid.) 

Because, the Professor adds that, “ Not 
only are the Siiktas familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena, but wo have merchants described 
as pressing earnestly on board ship, for the ^kc 
of gain (p 152) ; and we have a naval expedi- 
tion against a foreign island, or continent 
(dwipa), frustrated by a shipwreck (p 307).” 
[FjWc Wilson’s Translation of the Rig-Veda. 
Introduction./) XLI.' Second Edition. 1866.] 

These antecedents of our Primitim Aryan 
Si/gs, therefore, do not, in the least, }3etoken a 
nomadk life, whicli^ on the contrary, has alway.s 
been found altogether different from that of our 
Primilivc Ancestors, us pictured in the Rig- "Veda. 
In fact, we never find Nomada as (a) Primitive^ 
poets and philosophers, (5) supremely religious and 
naturally given to ronfemplation, (r) sncrificers 
and devotees, (d) astronomers and keen obr^ervc.re 
of Nature, {c) .-icienlisl.-i and (overf^ of peaceful an/l 
fine Arts, (/)a mercantile people and a maritime 
power, (y) advanced in eirilizalion and in the art 
of Government, (/i) well versed in the powers oj 

1 Ah lo tbo ii^o of th? ttotA Prhr.il've, I'ielr ;-/> 333, 
333. Foot-note 1 ; .'icf! pp. 51, 52. 
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oraanisafiou nnd possessed of legitimate pride in 
the superiority of their race and nation, as our 
Primitive Ancestors and Vedic Fore-Fathers 
have ever been described to be. {Vide supra 
pp 39, 40, 41, 51, 52, 6.5, 90, 91, 97, 265). 

Fividently. theirs was the life that was 
more sedate and given to contemplation^ They, 
therefore, could not certainly be expected to 
have' had liking in tlie least for itinerant life, or 
for wandering from jdace to place. Tliua, there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever in respect of 
our Primitive Ancestors having ever been 
‘'Nomads''. {Vide ante pji 353 (Th 373, et seq). 
Consequently, “ Nomads" is a term, which, as 
applied to our Primitive Aryan Ancestors and 
our Vedic Fore-fatliers, appears undoubtedly to 
be a misnomer. • 

But, notwitltsfcmding tliese facts, many 
scholars' of note liave stamped our Indo-AVyan- 

1 This is admitted even hy foreigners. For, says 
Mux Muller..," Ilis (Hindu) clmrncter remained tho aanie, 
pugflive, meditative, quiet, and full of faith". (History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Liternture. ^ 1C. Edition 1859). 

~ For instance, Ma.v Muller calls them “ adventurous 
nomadh". (llisiory of Ancient Sanskrit Literattire. p 12. 
Edition 1859). 

Martin Hang say.s that, "tho ancient Arian society, 
throughout the vurlier Vedic period, and the Brahmanic 
tribes, were given to the nomadic life, ns long as they occupi- 
ed the upper part of tho Punjab, whence they immigrated 

into Hindustan Proper” (Religion of tho Parsecs, p 249. 

Edition 18G2). 

While, Isaac Taylor declares them to l>e “ nomads at no 
very distant time". (The Origin of the Aryans, p 2S 
Edition 190G.) 
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Primitive ancestors as !W7niHt% for which, how- 
ever, not only is there no evidence wliatever, but 
in respect of which, as described before in detail, 
quite the contrary seems to have been proved, 
by the testimony of tlie admittedlv genuine and 
the ^'oldest e.r/rtu/ recordsof the ancient irorld.''-- 
the Rig- Veda. ( I’oot-note. p, 372). 


Yet, relying mainly -'n the Avestic Scrip- 
tures, of which the Yendidad forms bu 3 an 
important part, Dr. Hang has, in his ‘‘ Essays on 
the Parsee Reliixion"', intimated, that the Yedic 
Brahmans icere inhnkal to agj'icidture (Vde 
p 161. Foot-note. Edition 1862). This, howevt;r, 
has been fully refuted and disproved by the very 
evidence in the Rig- Veda, cited hereinbefore 


ante pjt 3.54, ,'>.5,’). .^78,674, 87, a), where our efrict 
Vedic iu/unctio}} has fxeti to ever etirh to agrirol- 
fare X. 34-13). But, ajiart from 

this, wc have vet to remember the fact, that the 


Avestic testimony must always be received with 
the greatest caution, and must ever be taken for 
what it is worth, especially in regard to bascle-i 
odeontions made bv the Irduic Arvans, owing to 
unr'ricndly feeiinas against our Vedic .Arvans, 
for the r.ne main re.ison. that this Iranian Scrip- 
ture — the N endidad — was as its very name 


indicate?, corapo-od for the e.rjires- jnu'po'^i^ of 
giving vent to all the wild talk, poisonous 
calumny, groundless charges, and violent 
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asjM-r.--ions iigaijist our Vcrlic I'oro-fathcrj?, who 
were I}rra< iii roniempt hy tlio, Iniriians 

(ntii** pj) ion. :]riOh a faci lui( cindidly admitted 
liy*'vr4i W.'.-ifcrn t^cholar^. For. My?, Dr. Hmig 
t'lnit, “ lu tIk’ roiirc'S'i(Mi*of faiih. as rucilod cvon 
up ut this 'lay, tho Zoroasfrinn roUgion ie 
to Ik- .'•/-///o'w), /. r. agnin.sl. the 
1 if.v.i'-, oppo-ofi to them, (.‘'tr Vastia 1 '2 page IG-l); 
!imi-ojir of their in<*>t s.acrc(i honks is called 
ri-da.'v'^-d-'ifti (^now •'orruptcd to Veiiclidhd), 
<•'. r. wiiat is oivcii ao.aitisi. or for ihe removal of, 
the devas." ( IVuV Dr. Hang's “ Ess.ay.s on tlit*. 
Heligion ol the Far?e(!s’'. /> »i?G. Edition 
This, therefore, will h,p('ak for itself. 


Now. for the conviction of the Header, and 
in view of bringing home to him the truth of 
mv statement that the Irtinirm chtirge.s levelled 
at our ^’edic Ancestor.s are tt'tally ftilse and 
witliont tmy foundation :it all, I venture to give 
from the Avc-stic Scripture (Vasna 12), a sample 
of the Irtiuian vituperations. For, .says Zara- 
thustra Spit.ama as follows; — “ I for.sake the 
Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the origi- 
nators of mischief, who are most baneful, 
de.structive, tjie base.st of all beings. I forsake 

the Dev.as and tho.se who are Devds-like I 

forsake them with thoughts, words, and deeds ; 

T forsake them hereby publicly” {Vi/ie 

Dr. Hang’s “ Parsee Religion”, p 1 G4. Edition 
18G2). 
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Obviously, all this was the outcome of 
malice and enmity^ that had originated in the 
religious schism, of which we have already given 
the requisite details (F/r/e ante /7/)205, 209, 210). 
The charges, therefore, made iimla jide^ against 
our Vedic Fore-fathers as destroyers of fields, de- 
serve no credence whatever, especially, when there 
is bona fide evidence to the contrary, in the Rig- 
Veda {Vide &.ntQ />/; 3.53 (5» 373 etseq.), which 
proves our inborn love of agriculture, and shows 
withal, that we were never “ nomad.^fi which 
term is simply a misnomer, as shoivn before. 
(Vide ante p 375). 


(Bhapter XIV. 


Otir Love of /Idvcntnrc abroad, 

. AND 

The Conpequont spread of our Cofonlal Empire, 
n.'\‘ond tlic Cradle-Land of Aryavnrtn. 


In tiio, present chrij)tGr, 1 intend to place 
before tin: Reidcr. a hird\c cije-vkin of the ex- 
tent of our W.dlc JCnijiire and tlie remoteifGRF 
of onr .stupendous colonics in the Arctic Regions 
and elsewhere, scattered from Aryavarta all the 
globe over, in view of preparing him to follow 
what has to be stated in Chapter XV, and 
thereby enabling him to .know how altorod 
circumstancc.s had necessitated a change in our 
iirigina/. I’a/cnddr of sir seasons, or of equal days 
and nights, making 860 nydhemcrons in the 
year, of which, how'ever, 1 shall give the re- 
quisite detiuls in the next Chapter. 

We have already seen that our progenitors 
had scrupulously retained all the hoary traditions 
and the time-honoured usages that had come 
down to them. As such, therefore, the most 
ancient sacrificial rites as also religious cere^ 
monies had ever engaged their first attention 
while yet they were in their Cradle Land of the 
Seven Bivers. But, by and bjq distant climes 
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had naturally excited their curiosity: while tliirst 
for fame had induced them to- carry their ' arms 
in regions and )7€a7', for spreading?our Aryan 
civilisarion in all directions, i-beyond^the contines 
of Aryavartar, or the'Land of the /Seven Tvivors 
( ). 

Tt is an admitted fact that our Pro2enitor? 

O 

were a very orifted race, and our Ris-Vedic 
Ancestoi*s having been their direct descendants 
had inherited all the best tn^its of their character 
arrd their finest qualities. Evidently, they were 
men of .s/rong /nil and grcaf origiuafily, had 
immense faith as also the'strength'of ^their con- 
\iction, and were, moreover,*, extremely hazar- 
dous and fearless. Impelled,' therefore, by 
a new spirit of adventure and conquests abroad, 
our ancestors of yore had; naturally supplici^tcd 
Indni— the Head' of all Gods— ( 

R. V. IL iil.l), in right earnest, '' to drive all 
their enemies away, {he Wesfern and {he I'Ja.'^(ern, 

1 Tor, piys ih*:; liig-Vedu in IV. .'50.1 tli-it, “ (j Indra. 
Vritra-nlaycr, none i^ ‘!up"rior to thee, or ini^'hiicr th,in 
then. Verils*. there is even none lik" thee”. 

^ ^ n 

.\nd a'_'ain in VI. ;50.4. it siya, “This i- the truth, 
non-* else i- like th'--', Indra. no God ■oji^ rior to th*-*', no 
mort*!’', 

rrrrrf^TTrT ^TT-fr-v k’it ^ rrrri’^'JTr'rrT '* 
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the Norfhtrn ;ind the Southern,'’ as will be seeu 
from the original, which runs as follows : — 

3Tq- 

^ ^Cr w Her 

II 

(11. V. X. 131.1). 

. Accordingly, we find that, our Tertiary 
Fore-fathers, after gradually leaving Aryavarta,- 
their Crndh Laud — had crossed, the Hindu — 
Kush, traversed the vast Asiatic Plateaux, and 
had gone even as far as the Arctic Regions, 
before the last (jlacial Epoch and during the 
latter part of the Tertiary Period, ae it wae in 
this Epoch that the Arctic tracts icerc habitable 
and the climate thereof yenial. Here, they had 
remained for a considerable time, enjoying the 
pleasant long days, expressing their astonishment 
at the wonderful sight of contimwus Daiuns that 
lasted for days and mouths toyether with increas- 
ing brilliancy (HSHT HHHT gHHHt 

II R. y . III. 55. IG), and even 
manifesting their overwhelming dread of the 
almost endless nights (h HR i A. V. 
XIX. 47.2)’ that followed days HHTH 
R. y. y 54.5), till, at the 
Advent of the Great Ice Age, they, as also othep 
colonists, were compelled, all of a sudden, by 
devastating floods of Ice, to quit those once 
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genial tracts and return to their Cradk Lund 
of the Seven Rivers, or to settle in countries 
which could give them shelter. 

There is irrefragable, evidence in respect of 
these facts, which, therefore, it appeam necessary 
to place before the Reader. Geologists have 
unanimously agreed (ante p 9), that the climate 
of the Arctic Regions was milder before the 
Pleistocene Period or the Advent of the Great 
Ice Age, and that owin" to tlie existence of 
•genial climate there, durini) the Tertiary Ei'th 
those tracts had iiecome habitabie. It was, 
therefore, then, tiiat our older ancestors, liad, 
after leaving tiieir Cradle Land of the Seven 
Ri cm, established extensive colonies and sojourn- 
ed there for .a considerable time, .as will be seen 
from the Vedic evidence and the Avestic testi- 
mony that will be presently ]>rodneed. 

Going first tlu’ougli the Rig- Veda, we 
find the Rig- Vedic Hishis sj)ea!dng of the 
I'verla.diny Dawns ( ... R. 

L ll.H.13), of Inny daip caused by the Sun 
having unyoked hi.s chariot in the midst of 
heaven (f^r^T R. V_ X. l-IB.."!), 

and of lony nights that caused eonfiniious dark- 
ness » R. V. II. 27.14). Nay, 

they even speak of the dx monthly <lay .and six 
monthly night of the year, and of (he days and 
niohts varying in length, according to latitude 
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R. V. ^’l. oS-l); as if they had actually observed 
these phenomena, and personally witnessed the 
incidents as they had oeeurred. It ivill, therefore, 
most, serve oi\r purpose, if we ejtaraine and 
analyse a few of them, in view of bringing 
conviction home to the Reader. 

. In the lvig*\'eda (V. 79.9), Dawn or the 
daughter of the sky :) is asked not -to 

delay or tarry long ^?ir)- This, there- 

fore, evidently indicates a veiy strong desire on 
the part of our Ancestors to see the Sun coming 
ahox'e tin horl:on, and gives moreover an empha- 
tic expression of their wish that the Dawn 
should no more linger there. There is again, 
elsewhere, a cle.ar declaration . of feeling, that* a 
period of several days has elapsed between the 
first appearance of the Dawn on the horizon and 
the actual rising of the Sun which followed it: 

"In truth, great is the number of the Dawns .that 
were aforetime at the Sun’s uprising”. R. V. 
Vn. 76-3). And once more in (R. Y. 1. 113.10), 
the Poet gives vent to his feeling of astonish- 
ment, saying' “ For how long a period is it that 
the Dawns have arisen ? For how long a period 
will they rise ? (l%'yTr^ T 
q-To^gq-RT ^ I But, moi*e than this, we 

even see our Yedic Fore- fathers and their ance- 
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stors cailing the Dawn ever lasting, and saying 
rbat the Gijdde=s Tishas had. damned can- 

iinuoudy or ijerpetually in the bygone days 

W ! E. T. I 113.13). 
Besides, as the Dawns appeared ererv time they 
were seen, new and joang again, with da77h'ng 
spiendotir and unsurpassed brilliancT 
^^cr?7T R. T. HI. .55-16) for days to- 

gether and ewen for months, without a break, 
the phenomenon naturally created astonish- 
ment in their minds, especially as it was alto- 
gether new, and such as they had never observed 
before, while they were in their 3lolher-Land of 
Aryavarta. They, therefore, having been natural- 
ly struck with wonder, in amazement esclaimed. 
“ the great divirdiy of the Gods is unigue'". 

i (:^ctrc 

There are also other passages which indicate 
long Dawns. But. these cannot be given here ' 
in estenso^ for want of^space. In like manner, 
there is indisputable evidence in the §-ig-Yeda 
of long days and long nights, as in one place it is 
said that. ‘‘ the Sun extended his daily course 
to an unusual length (?Ttr a3T*T *r > 

R. T- T. 54.5). In another place, there appears 
stHl stronger testimony- as it clearly says that, 
the Sun unyoked his car in the midst of heaven, 
and the Arya {i. e. Indra, the friend, supporter, 
and the Supreme God of the Indo-Aryans), 
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found a counter measure for the Dasa”, the 

» Av 

enemy of the Aryans. The original is as 
follows. -1^ ^ 

srf^»TT?rfTr4': l (R. V. x. 138.3) ; and this has 
been rendered into English thus; “ In tlie mid. 
■way of heaven, the Sun unyoked his car ; the 
Ary a found a match to meet his D^sa foe” 
(Griffith). 

As to lon^, very long, nay, too long, tedious, 
and even fearful nights, I may statue that in the 
Rig-Yeda (I. 46.6), the twin brothers-Ashving- 
seem to be requested to vouchsafe such strength 
to the poet and the worshipper, as may carry him 
through the darkness (?TT 
GJTcfr rriTRcT'C: t While in 

(II. 27.14), the hig'Vedic Bard sap, May 
I obtain the wide fearless ’ light., 0 Indraji 
Ma}’- not tlie long darkness come over us:” 

5ft 3Tf¥I^^?cr- 
ffeo n ). In YII. 67.2, the Poet exclaims, “the 
ends of darkness have been seen 3'cfr3TS’^rtTfr^r%- 
And again in (X. 124.1), Agni is told that 
he had stayed very long, nay, too long in dark- 
ness ( ^2fr^fr^«T3TT^f^T: 1 ). Besides, in 
another placd, we have an express statement of 
the vei’}^ fact j and here, the Night ( designated 
Urmya) seems to be invoked “ to become fordable 
ease and without any difficulty” (...^r^ I 
ST^rt W. H R. Y. X. 127.6), Bu% 

33 
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above all, we have in the Atharva Veda, a veiy 
distinct statement and clear declaration made' by 
our Tertiary Aiieestors^ in respect of the extreme 
length of night and even tiresome darkness^ which 
-they were actuallj afraid of, as , they were not 
accustomed to it while they were living in their 
Cradle Land of Ary^varta, designated as “ the 
Land of the Seven Eivers’h during Pre-Vedic or 
the Vedic times. Naturally enough, therefore, 
they appear to have given vent to this feeling, 
and exclaimed in great dismay and disappoint- 
ment that, “ Its (Night's) yonder boundary is 
not seen" (q’ > A. V. XIX. 47.2), 

But, apart from this, there comes to our 
view, even in the Taittiriya Samhitd, another 
distinct expression ^falling from the lips of our 
hoary ancestors, as one Poet of the time, having 
invoked the Night, had addressed it thus: — “ 0 
Ghitrdvasu 1 Let me safely reach thy end”: 

^ I Tait. Sam. 1. 

5.5.4). The Samhitd then explains, later on, 
the very incident and the cause of it, by tersely 
saying that, “ Chitrdvasu is (ji-. e. means) the 
night j and as it was apprehended, in the by- 
gone age, that the night would not come to an 
cud, the BrdhmajiS were afraid that it would not 
dawn”. As the original is very important, I 
venture to give it here below, for facility of 
peferonoe-. 
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3^5* I {Vide Taitt. Sam. 1. 5. 7-5). 

This naturally reminds us of the penance 
or Prayaschitta which the Gods or the 

Devas had to pg^orm, whenever the* Sun did 
not rise as was expected. For, on this point, 
the Taittiriya SamhitS, supplies us with the 
requisite proof and explanation, as it says that 
the Devas had to perform the penance on the 
occasion. 

^ 3^'Cl^d srprf^;. 

It would not be out of place here to observe , 
that in the Arctic, the continuous long nights ; 
lasted for so long a period as even six months ■ 
uninterruptedly, like six months’ long daysj; 
thus making the year consist of one long night 
and one long day, each of six months’ duration. 
This, therefore, confirms the tradition fouhd in . 
the Taittiriya Brahma/ia, which says, That 
which is a year is but a single day of the Gods”. 
That is to say, a nycihemeron, one half being 
bright, the other dark. 

(to ^0 

Moreover, in the Taittiriya Aranyaka and 
also in the Rig-Yeda, the year seems to be per- 
sonified. While, in the text of the former, there 
eyen appears a distinct expression that to the 
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right and the left side of the Year-G-od, ^ there 
are the bright and the dark days, as will appear 
from the following : — 

i ?r%arcrriT?fr.' i 

cT^qr I (ho arro f 

“ The bright and the dark (forms) of the 
year, are but the right and left sides ( of the 
Year-God).” 

The observations, however, of our Rig- 
Yedic Ancestors seem to be in a far wider area, 
vii:. (a) at the North Pole, (d) in the (krcum- 
Polar regions, as also (c) in tracts of lower lati- 
tudes ; and in all these observations, they appear 
still more accurate and even to the point, as 
they have depicted the Polar and the Gircura- - 
Pplar characteristics with unparalleled brevity 
and marvellous precision, especially when we 
bear in mind the extremely distant date, going 
so far back as the latter p.irt"o£ the Tertiary Era, 
when those observations were made. For, says 
the Rig- Veda ; 

^ H H 3?^ #rrtHrRr i 

(Rig- Veda. VI. 58.1). 

Thy one ( form ) is blight, another 
sacrificial (dark): two Ahans of diffri'ent forms, 
thou art like DyaiC\ 

Now, if we read this verse along with the 
passage quoted before from the Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka (I. 2-4 ; see- above), we shall be able 
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to parcel ve -with sufficient clearness, that • the 
couple of (/ai/ and represented by Ahani 

is to be taken to denote the long day and the 
long night, each of six months, in the Arctic 
region. Evidentlv, the two parts* of Ahani, 
but correctly represent the right and the left side 
of the \ ear-God. and indicate the Arctic year, 
or one whole Day of the Gods ('^^crTCcf^^rT^rnT^: 

I fro : r7c/(?ante p 387). 

But, more tlian this, we find the Taittiriya 
-Kranvaka going .still further and saying that, 
" the year has one head and different mouths”: 

T% ftlf r 5^ I to srro observing 

at the same time, for the requisite purpose of 
explanation that, “ All this is but the Season- 
characteristic'^ or the phenomenon of riatyire 
I Iro 3TTO 

1 would here advert to the expression 
(R. y, Vf. 58*1) referred to before 
(ante p 383), as it deserves special attention. 
For, while the expression “ 1 375=^?^’’ repre- 

sents continuous duration of the six months' 
bright half, and “ % STTq'ci;’’ the six months' 

conlinous dark halfo^ the 3 'ear at the North Pole, 
the inteniiohal subsecjuenf expression “ 
denotes the varying lengths of bright days and 
dark nights in the regions between the North 
Pole and the Arctic Circle, lasting for a period 
of less than six months, but for 7nore than twenty 
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four hours, according to the latitude o? the 
place, followed by a succession of ordinary days 
a7id. nights during the rest of the year ; i. e., a 
nycthemeron, or a da}' and night together, not 
exceeding a*^ period of twenty four hours. 

Moreover, we perceive that the expression 
’ ^^so occurs else where in the Rig- Veda 
in 1(1. 1 23-7 aTfHt W^%), while 

other expressions such as “ fcps^”, “ 

“ likewise appear in the Eig- 

Veda in 1. 113.3 ; m. 55.11 ; and HI, 55.14, 
respectively, having been employed in connec- 
tion with the couple of day and night, for the 
sole purpose of denoting the extent, duration, or 
say, length of day and night, which not being 
ecjiial as at the ITorth Pole or the Equator, are 
either shorter or longer, according to tlie latitude 
of the* place. 

And the tradition of one whole year having 
been divided into Ahani {nycthemeron), cou.sist- 
ing of one continuous clay and night, each of 
six months’ duration, which in fact was actu.allj 
witnessed by our Rishis of the Kig-\’edic period, 
when they had gone from .\r\’avarta to tlio 
Arctic and colonised these vast regions, seems 
to have been preserved not only in the later 
Vedic works, but also in (a) the Mahd-Bharata, 
(b) the Code of Manu or Manu-Smliti, and (c) 
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the yotriMiriTnirnl wnrlc?^ Hk*' (hf Snry.H-Si<]* 

'n'' uj|.7 rn^^V^rr^r rt^rr 

.11 l^^ah^l•lihf!nlf.n. III. 

in/,. i;i Th.\ S. 1. t! F/1. lonsi 

rTrq'iT^''T 77 sn'^^TTip^t; 1 

-T fT fTr rrfir ; ? 7 nrryTwnr * 

75 ^ II tMiuiu .'^inriti 1. <17). 

(■•) 'JTJl ^^77- 

^7 I nri^/TgrR-r rr^T^* 

5T5T II (t?:cf*Tc P.\S). 

•Ml tiii*-, Ui<'r.'for.-, ^!l.t’.v•; and pr-ivis from 
n\ir W;lio '■vidt’n''-. iba? th'*r<^ ;\ tiino. when 

our <t]d(r Amv^ior- utti- 01 ) 0 ! ■^^ojouniing 

bi th<- I’oktv aiid (.'irouin-l'tilnr Uffiioiia. where;, 
k.avlnu oh'-<Tv."i th<* ;ilt<»g«‘th(’r new phonomona 
of {l)i- plinx-. tlii:v had •crnpnlou'^l y notievd the 
f.'ict and rooorded It with irr<*at nccnracv. Nnv, 
rhoy had, when then-, even <'.\j)ros'-cd a’^fcoiisli- 
ment at tiie- //.v'c/oa^ly uuseen .sight., by .saying 
with wondt-r that ijrriit dix'iniit) of the Godi^ 
is tiiiique \" (1\. ^’. 111. .'io\ 

ns whib; living in tbo.ir ('I'adle Laod 0 / Ati/eirar- 
to, thvy wejro not at all familiar with the: sight of 
long Datrns and loiio /kii/s^ of hu;/ 7'<n7b////x and 
loui] Nifjhts, i]\o Inttor having been doomed fcar- 
ftil and oven .snppn.scd to he endless (T" 
qrt I Atlmrva Veeln XIX. -17. 2). 
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Apart from this laet, - we come across -an 
altogether unexpected testimony, which . is no 
other than that of the .Avestic Scripture. This 
obviously forms an independent source of 
evidence, affords beyond all doubt, strong corro- 
boration in respect of our extensive Arctic Colo- 
nies, and supports the theory of tlie Arydvartic 
Home and the Aryan Cradle i-n the Sapta-Sbr 
dhi(.s, othermse kuown as the Laud of the Wotld- 
reuowed Seven liivers. I shall, therefore, ven- 
ture to place this evi ence before the Reader, for 
^he simple reason that it consists in — 

( 2 ) the Home of the Iranians or Perso- 
Aryans having been in the Sapta-Sindhus, cor- 
rupted into Zendic Hapta Hendu. {Vide supra 
pp 111, 112, 132. 133, 1.37 (& 162, and 
Chapter VIH.). '• 

{ii) the religious schism and the consequent 
expulsion from the Sapta-Sindhavah or the 
Cradle Land of our Brethren — dubbed Asuras by 
,.our Vedic Fore-fathers, and subsequently known 
as the Iranians or Perso-Aryans [ante pp 213 
214). 

(w) their sq;< 72 /;v/ in the Arctic, nr in the 
Polar and Circum-Polar regions : tht3ir observa- 
tion of six months’ continuous day and six 
months’ continuoiis night, or a nyclhemeron 
making a year {ante pp 206, 387-.389;; and thejr 
experience of nights and day.s of varying lengths 
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of les^ than six mouths but for more, than t-wentv 
four hours according to latitude, follovred by 
ordinary days and nights during the rest of the 
year. 

* 

(n>) the Tirfinians having been compelled to 
abandon the Arctic Colonies along with us, on 
account of the Advent of the Great Ice Age, and 
(inally seffle in Iran {aide pp 42 @ 44,224,225). 

In the first Farajard of the "\"endidad, there 
appears the description of the sixteen lands cret^t- 
ed by Ahurmazd, the supreme God of the 
Iranians. In these, among others, the region^ 
of (1) the Harahwaiti, (2) the Hapta-Hendu, 
and (3) the Rangha seem to be included, which 
however, appear to have been’ identified respec- 
tively with (1) the Sarasvati (^^:^cfr). (.2) the 
Sapta-Sindhavah ), and (o) the 

( ) rivers, mentioned distinctly in the Rig- 

Yeda (X. 75. 5, 6) 

Now, from the Avestic familiarity with the 
Vedic mythology, and from the mention of these 
rivers in the Yendidad which is the sacred 
Scripture of the Iranians, the latter seem to 
have been intimately acquainted with the river.s, 
the mountains, the various .surroundings, in fact 
the- whole face of Aryiivarta, then known as the 
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region of the Sapta-Sindhavahh where, owing 
to religious schism, two parties ha\'ing been 
formed, the weaker (the Iranians) had to leave 

A.' 

Arydvarta and go to the northern regions pursued 
by the stronger party, the Indo, -Aryans, who 
ruled the country of the renowned .Seven Rivers 
of the Vedic rimes, and as such, were in a posi- 
tion to ditcate terms to the former. This flight, 
after expulsion of the Iranians from their 
Mother-Country (Aryavarta) to Iriin, which they 
subsequently colonised and adopted, and from 
wnich they derived their name, could be dis- 
tinctly traced in the Zendic Scriptures, viz. the 
Avesta. the Yendidad, the G-Uhi\s, the YS^na, 
&c., with the graphic description in livtdy colours 
icide ante pp. 204, 20.o. 

But, more th.an this, it could be clearly 
perceived even from these Avestic sacred records, 
that our Iranian brethren had also sojourned 
for a considerable time in tiw Arctic regions, 

- during the latter jjarc of the Tertiary Period 
d Ijefore the advent of the Great Ice Age, 
hen the climate of the place was mild and 
genial. For, the Yendidad expressly says (40) 
One} a year, one .I'es there (that is, in the 


] The Sipla-.Sin-Jh'zs •>.- the Worj'J-rcnown'-t: S' vr-;. 
Kivers of .iry art?, tirr- (1) the Ocin:,'C5. f2) the VEiii-tni, (lii 
the (4) the Sut-'s' c.- the Vt'Ji'- the 

P.ivh (V,)rie Cliecih, Cla- ■trail 

AiihrA, (7} the Sfeihe, belter hr.owc to the Occi Jeraiil* 
tT the same of t!ie Jr.-ta:. ante oo 22, 151 Fo jt-cot« i. 
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each of two months, as the Visparad- 
the Iranian sacred Scripture — makes special enu- 
meration of the ‘‘six heads of the year, or the six’ 
seasons,” ( Vide Dr, Hang’s Essays on the Religion 
of theParsees./; 173. Edition 18G2), as obviously; 

1. Owing to llie extreme impoitHuce ut the jiariiciilar men- 
tion of tlie “ .■>■/,'/■ seasons," both in the Arcstic and the Ved/c 
worl.'s, it seems iieuessary hern to ol servo in passing, that oiir 
onffinal and the ulelesl Calendar >s of sir seasons, and this 
pre-eminently belongs to oar Cradle Lund of the Sefpla- 
Sindhaeah corrupted into Hapta-Hendu or the 

renowned Seven Il^'vers. And, from tlie Prithivi Snkta or the 
hymn in the Atharva Veda, addrtssed and dedicated to on'' 
Dear Land of " Bhdrafa I'arsha," it will be perceived that 
the fact has been clearly noted in it. ,l’’or, it describes 
Bharata Varshii, not only a.s “ the orifnal land of agriculture 
and of food-grain" (^TWWvT watered by the 

Indus Ath- V. XII. 1.3), but also as 'Hhc 

land of sacrifices" XII. 1.38) and of six 

seasons" r'?ri?|-’rr qmrrMi qttmk 

RfWr ffr ffrarq; n A. V. XI t. l..3r>). 

But, more than tin’s, the reference to ‘‘the six seasons'" 
is also found in the oldest work in the world — the Rig-Veda, 
and even in this, the mention of s'ix seasons occurs in the 
earlier and the most ancient portions of it. For instance 
wo sec in the Rik, such expressions as the following;—^,, 
3Tg^nr<J5i;ii rrsx sTtf^Rcnj;!! ; 

irflrqTJTr^q^rr— II i ; &c, &c. 

Thus, the Vedic Scriptures and the corroborative Avestic 
testimony equally afford strong grounds to suppose, that the 
calendar of sir seasons baa been the oldest, and pro-eininenily 
belongs to the Land of the Seven Rivers. Moreover, this 
tradition appears to have been carefully preserved and kept 
up in the Atharva Veda, as shown above and also in the 
Aitaroya BiAlimana of the Big-Veda : (c.g. q^r qfcTq”. i 
V-?Oi of the record, of 
which, however, we shall give the requisite details in the 
next Cfaapier. ' ■ , 
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• 

to these oul}^ the Iranians wore at first acciii>tomed' 
while living with ns — the Indo Aiyaiis — in the 
Cradle Land of the Seven llivers, before the. 
schism, and before tli,eir in the Arctic' 

regions. • 

It seems, therefore, that the Indo- Aryans, 
as also IiAnians.and other Aryan branches of the 
.parent Indo-Aryan stock' had. after leaving their 
Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers, once remained 
in the Arctic Colonies of AryavarCa, for a con-' 
siderablc time, daring the Tertiary Ejjoch or 

1 Tlic fact llmt out' Priml(if< Aiici\':t')r<f of tlio Lund nf 
ihr SkC' n Hicers, Were jinrcnli of tlie Aryan braiichoa of 
•Mniikind, viz. ihe I’crso-Aryana ami llie Eiiropoau Aryans, 
has lieoii atliuittcil even l)y. erudite researchers and Occi<leiit- 
al scholars. For instance, Cui /.on sij’s tliat, "the anuiftit 
I’er.dans derived. ..their langngc itself from the Aryans 
(or the Hindoos of India Proper), and were tlicmsolves no 
other tliaa the descendants of a branch of the latter, people'; 
who had seceded from their brethren and migrated to th'a 
■west, or been expelled from their native country from the 
effects of religious dissensioDS roBulting in civil war”. (Vide 
Tiio Journal R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. X\T. ‘ 
1854. 194,195). ■. 

And again says M. Louis Jacolliot as follows: — ‘‘Thg 
Sanskrit is in itself the most irrefutable and most simple 
proof of the Indian origin of the races of Europe, and of 
India’s r',Aternity.” 

'.‘‘...The primitive language” — (the Sanskrit) — "from 
which ancient and modern idioms are descended”. ..j> 178. . 

" ...This ancient country (India) was the cradle, of 

the white race,” p 178, and " is the world’s cradle’’, vjj, 
(riffc. supra p^-48 ® 51, and 82 @ 92). ■" 

34 
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the Pre-Grlacial Period, when, all of a sudden, 
thick sheets of snow and Ice having spread all 
over the northern regions, and mainly covered 
the higher latitudes, our Arctic Colonists — the 
Indo-Aryaiifl — , returnee^ to their Mother- 
Country-the Land of the Seven Rivers — , keep- 
ing ever before their view the highest Him^- 
hyas known as the Northern Mountain (tra'^rTt 
because it was the one and the oiily 
Guiding Mark in the great Ice-floods of the 
Pleistocene Age. The Iranians, however, re- 
traced their steps to their adopted country IrSn. 
While, the other Aryan branches settled in 
countries that were not invaded by snow and 
ice, and as such were secure from their ravages. 

< It, moreover, .appears from the Avestic 
Scriptures, that long before the advent of the 
Glacial. Era, clear signs were already perceived 
of the approach of hard winter and deadly frost, 
at no distant date. Nay, even a prophetic an- 
•nouncement was made in due course, to the 
effect that, frost of a deadly nature would soon 
ensue, and that it would cover hills and dales, 
rivers and lakes, plains and ^mountains, 
in fact, the whole face of Earth. For, in this 
wise, the Yendidad says as follows : — “Ahurma- 
zda spoke unto Yima: 0 happy Yima Yivan* 
hana I upon the world of animated beings the 
evils of winter whl come and consequently a 
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strong deadly frost.” Avesta. (^ude Dr. Hang’s 
Religion of the Parsee.s. 204. Edition 1862). 

E'o'w, this hard winter or deadly frost was 
evidently nothing more than the qdvefit of the 
Glacial Perio'd at the close of the Tertiary 
Epoch, of which the particulars being very im- 
portant, I deem it necessary to give them here 
in brief. There appaars not the slightest 
donbt that onr Vedic Ancestors were aware of 
the Great Ice Age. But, this •seems to have 
been designated as the .Delvcje, in onr Yedic 
■works. The oldest of the Delu 2 .-e accounts has 
been narrated in the Shata-Patha-Brahmana § 
(i. 8.1. 1-10), and this onl}^ speaks of the 
Deluge ov flood (3TT^:). But, a question would 
naturally arise that the Deluge in the Shata- 
patha Bi’fihmana might have been some local 
flood consequent upon heavy showers of rain, 
as no mention whatever seems to have been 
made therein, either of ice or snow, anywhere 

§ In respect of the great antiquity of this worlc, Mr. 
Bal Uangadhar Tilak, the author of the Orion anti the Arctic 
flome in the ]' edete, ao^ys that, “the story of the Deluge is 
found in such an ancient book ns the Shata-patha-Brahmana, 
the date of which has now been ascertained to be not later 
than 2500 B. C., from the fact that it expressly assigns to the 
Krittikas or the Pleiades, a position in the due East. It is 
evident, therefore, that the story of the Deluge is Aryan in 
origin, and in that case, the A vestic and the Yedic account 
of the deluge must be traced to the same source.” (Fjrfe 
“The Arctic Home in the Vedas.” p. 387). 
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in the Fish-legend. I’here fippear-s, however, no 
reason to entertain any doubt about this, as tlie 
deluge referred to in the aforesaid Bralimaaa 
was caused b}' the swcej)ing floods of melted 
ice or snow 'froju tlie glacial I'cgioHS, and Mann 
.obviously seems (o have Ijeen carried along 
these, in a ship guided by the Fish, to the great 
Himalayas known and designated as the. North' 
ern Mountain. ^Mr. 'I’il.ak, therefore, rightly 
observes that, ‘‘ l^evertheless, it seems that the 
Tpdian story of deluge refers to the same catas- 
,trophe as is described in the A vesta, and not to 
any local deluge of water or rain For, though 
the Shata-Patha Brrihma;?a mentions only a 
flood {aughah^'^T^'^, the word prdlega, which 
P^-nini ( vii. 3. ^2 ) derives from pralaya 
(n deluge), signifies ‘snow,’ ‘frost,’ or ‘ice,’ in the 
later Sanskrit literature. This indicates that 
..the connection of ice with the deluge was not 
Qi'iginally unknown to the Indians, though . in 
later times it seems to have been entirely over- 
looked.” ( Vide “ The Arctic Home in the 
Vedas.” p. 387). ■ 

Besides, the prophetic words in the Ven- 
(iidad ( ante p. 398), like tliose of the Fish in 
■ the Shata-Patha Brllhmana, to which we shall 
"again presently refer and cpiote the requisite ex- 
.. tracts therefrom, corroborate and establish the 
fact that the Indo-Aryan- story of the Delude 
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alludes to the same devastation caused by Ice 
and Snow* floods, after the Advent of the (Ireat 
Ice Age, and certainly not to any local floods of 
water, or to the ordinary deluge caused by ex- 
cessive raiu. .Because, the close ^milarity in 
the Deluge-story as narrated in the Shata- 
Patha Brahma??a and the \"endidad, nay, the 
very identiy of the incident, and even of the 
names of some of the chief characters therein, 
makes the evidence all the more relevant and 
stronger still, in the matter. If or instance, 
while on the one hand, the Fish in the Shafa- 
patha Bnlhamana warns ^lanu of the coming 
deh/ge, and asks him to construct a ship for 
crossing the floods, Ahurama/Ala on the other 
hand, tells Yima ( supposed to be the king of 
great wealth in the A vestic ’Scriptures ), abdut 
the coming winter-frost, in a prophetic tone^ and 
advises him to build a Vara or an enolosurej 
for preserving all seeds therein. 

Moreover, having had due regard to all the 
facts of the case, I think it necessary here to 
observe further, that the Yedic or Indian Yama 
is the same as the Avestic or Irsinian Yima, 
whose another appellation in the Avestic Scrip- 
tures may be mentioned with advantage. For, 
it is Vwanhaii, which is but the corrupt form 
of Vaivasvata (^cT^gcf) found in the Tlig- 
Veda, where again we see, that Mauu 
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has been designated as VivasvAn (fgrcr^cTR) 
and that Vaivasvata and Yama 

are but different appellations of the son of 
Mann, ns will be distinctly perecived from the 
following quotations : — 

^ {a) 

(VIII. 52-1). 

(5) 

I (K. V. X. 141). 

(c) 3T^df^r<T?n% 

, TTT^^^^ri 

fir zi: RcTT 

a (11. V. X. 14-5). 

Tile deluge^ therefore, in the Shatapatha 
Brdhmana is the same as the winter-frost of the 
Ayestic Scriptures and both these obviously 
refer to tiie Pleistocene or the (3-lacial Period 
which lasted for a considerable time,^ and was 

‘ « I 

* (a) “ As, Shakra, thou with Manu, ( also ) called 
VivasvAn, drankest Soma-juice”. 

(6) “ Honour the King Vama, Vivusvau’s son, who 
gathers men together, wth tliino oblations.” 

(c) " Come, Yama, with the Angirasas the ■ Holy, 
rejoice thee here with children of Virhpa. 

To sit on sacred grass at this our worship, I call 
VivasvAn, too, thy Father hither''. . (Griffith). 

1 In view of giving to the Reader some idea as to the 
time that has elapsed since the close of the Tertiary Epoch 
and the period during which the Glacial Era lasted, it will, 

I think, not be out of place to state here opinions of eminent 
geologists and Savanls. According to Dr. Croll, the Glacial 
period must have begun 240,000 years before, and ended, 
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followed by the Quaternaiy Era, or the Post- 
Glacial Period. 

I would now advert to the Fish-legend, 
and narrate its story in’brief, in view of enabl- 
ing the Reader to understand its origin and 
connection with the Great Ice Age, after giving 
first a few extracts from the original in Sans- 
krit, for facility of reference. 

^ ^ Mid : . . . I 

qrnfV II ^ II ^ 

^TT^crr? I frr i^T^Ejrrrfrr 

I 4Vlr fwr.- uw tWt3T 

followed by tlie Qimternary or the Post-Glacial Period, about 
50,000 years ago, liavitig lasted for noarIylG0,000 years, witli 
alterations of milder and oven tropical tomporalure. (I'/Vc 
Dr. Croll’s Climate and Time, and Climate and Cosmologv). 
.Many American geologists, howoYOr,*are of opinion that the 
close of the last Glacial Epoch must not have taken [)laco at 
such an earlier date, and assign a period of only 8,000 years 
to the close of the last Gltlcial Epocli. But Professor Geikic 
and other eminent Geologists think otherwise, as they con- 
sider that there were five Glacial and four Inter-Glacial Eras, 
and that the total duration thereof must have extended to 
about 80,000 years. 

Now, Sir Charles Lyoll, who had visited the Niagara 
^alls in 1841, after studying and carofnlly reconsidering all 
the data in the matter of investigations, by wliicb geologicaj 
time could bo measured in years, concluded that the time 
since the close of the Glacial Epoch was probably 31,000 
years. And, curiously enough, Professor J. W. Spencer 
arrives at the result, apparently identical with that of Lyell, 
viz. ,32 000 years. Vide also my Work ‘The Vcdic Fathers of 
Ocology.' Chapter II, relating to the Great Antiquit}' of the 
Vedas from the Geological point of view. 
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ci?f^?crr i ^’4 ^ iu^ ji ^ 

^fcTTITt ^ t ¥[?!• 

r^cT I m STff f^)T- 

irf^ I ^ zfjT 3T«r m 

I 4t ^f^crr^jTif^i ii b ii ?T5^ 

5Tm I u % ^F^g' 4m w m 

^mmr FjtrrgT# i u 

3-fr?T^ f7Rjrrg?TTlr»it dd^tii II y .ii 

I H ^TT^PT Of^r 
d^f?T ^ m jrrsrgq^^fnTT^ i ^ 
^4 ^?ief I 4 ^ F^iryingc^lr i 

kWT mi[r sif^gjTrg- 1 ^ W:- 

II u ^HTt srSH f^^' 

^ I 3T^f ^rgbr ti:^^: n ii ?r 3 t^ 

sTSTT^rw: 1 cmrf^ qr^q^q f ^ ii \s ii 

( ^o qo srro ). 

Here, below, I give the translation of the 
Sanskrit passage, as rendered into English by 
Muir, in his “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” (Vol. 
I. pp 182-3. Second Edition). 

“ [n the morning, they brought to Manu 

water for washing As he was thus washing, 

a fish came into his hands, (which spoke to him), 

‘ preserve me ; I shonld save thee.’ (Manu 
enquired), “ From what wilt thou save me” ? 
(The Fish replied), ‘ A flood shall sweep away 
all these creatures ; from it, I Avill rescue thee’. 
(Manu asked), ‘ How (shall) thy preservation (be 
effected) ? The Fish said, ‘ So long as we are 
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small ,we are in great peril. For, fish swallows 
fish.’ (Therefore), ‘ thou shalt preserve me first 
in a ]ar. When I grow too large for the jar, 
then thou shalt dig a trench and preserve me in 
that. When I grow too* large for the trenehs 
thou shalt carry me away to the ocean. I shall 
then, be beyond the reach of danger’. Straitway, 
lie became a large fish ; for, he waxes to the 
utmost. (The Fish then said), ‘ blow, in such 
and such year, (which, however, was not definite- 
ly specified), the flood will come.* Thou shalt, 
therefore, construct a ship, and resort to me 
When the flood rises, thou shalt embark in the 
ship, and I shall deliver thee from it.’ Having 
thus preserved the fish, Mann carried him away 
to the sea. Then, in the same year, which the 
fish liad enjoined, he (Manu) , constructed a ship 
and resorted to him (the fish). When the flood 
rose, lilanu embarked in the ship. The fish 
swam towards him. He fastened the cable of 
the ship to the horn of the fish. By this means, 
he hastened (and got) to the Northern Moun- 
tain Now, the flood had swept away all these 

creatures ; so Manu alone was left here. Desir- 
ous of offspring, he lived worshipping and 
toiling in arduous religious rites. Among these 
he also sacrificed with the offering...’ 

Here, then, we must bear in mind, and 
particularly note the special mention of the Nor- 
thern Mountain referred to in the iiforesaid Fish- 
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Legend of the Shata-patha Brahmana, as that h 
evidently the Snow-clad stupendous Himalayan 
Lange. And, by the expression the 

commentator also understands the Himaval 
( ) or the Himalaya ( ) moun- 

tain to the north of Aryavarta, otherwise called 
lliP- Land of the Seven Rivers ( ), 
during Vedic times, and latterly Bhftrata, Bharata- 
Varsha, Bharata- khandii, or India. Besides, the 
phrase indicates but the past remi- 

niscence of a‘‘very vivid recollection of the great 
snowy mountain, which in the hoary days of 
the Tertiary Ejwch was observed by our oldest 
ancestors to the North of the renowned region of 
the Seven Rivers known by the name of ‘‘Sapia- 
SmdhavaT’ •). which was the Aryan 

Cradle and the birth place of our Primitwe An- 
cesi07's^ from where we had xtended our conqu- 
ests in all directions(ruf/i9 ante pp 32,143,144,145, 
153^162), and colonised the vast Arctic regions, 
which, after the advent of the Great Ice Age, 
having become uninhabitable, we were compel- 
led to return home, bag and baggage, by way of 
the highest Himalayan Wall — the northern boun- 
dary of Aryavarta and therefore called the Nor- 
thern Mountain, — whose majesty^ was all in all 
to us, nay, which had given 'shelter to Manu, 
and saved his life during the deluge of the Great 

1 (a) ffRVfifir nfl'c^r suf: (R- X-121.4) 

(i>) I (A. V . XII. l-llt. 
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Ice Ago, and which (Mountain) therefore has 
been called Manu’s ascent^ or 

known by 'the name of the hindinq of the shiv' 

• 

I may here wenture to state, that the same 
story of the deluge mth a few variations and 
difference of names, appears also in the mytholo- 
gies of other nations of the Aryan stock, having 
evidently been borrowed by them from the 
oldest original, found in the Shata-Patha Brfih- 
ma/?a. For instance, the history o^ Greece gives 
some very interesting account, which, therefore^ 
I quote here for the sake of comparison : — 

“The enormous iniquity with which earth 
\vas contaminated — as ApoUodorus says, by the 
then existing brazen race, or as others say by 
the fifty monstrous sons of Lykaon — provoked 
Zeus to send a general deluge.* An unremitting 
and terrible rain laid the whole of Greece under 
water, except the highest mountain-tops, whereon 
a few stragglers found refuge. Deukahon 
was saved in a chest or ark which he had been 
forewarned by his father Prometheus to con- 
struct. After floating for nine da^^s on the water 
he at length landed on the summit of l^Iouut 
Parnassus. Zeus having sent Hermes to him, 
promising to grant whatever he asked, he 
prayed that men and companions might be sent 
to him in his solitude. Accordingly, Zeus 
directed both him and Pyrrah ( his wife ) to 

1 II (Sh. P,Br. I. 8.1.6). 

(M. Bb, III.). 
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cast stones over their heads : those cyst by 
Pyrrah became women, those by Deukalion 
Men. * * * * Deukalion on landing from the 
ark, sacrificed a grateful pjffering to Zeus Phyxios^ 
or the God of escape j he also erected alters in 
Thessaly to the twelve great gods of Olympus.” 
(Grote’s History of Greece. Vol. I. Chapter o). 

Thus, it will be perceived that, in the latter 
part of the Tertiary Period, we had magnificent 
Cjplonies in the Arctic regions, and that we 
were compelled to abandon them on account of 
the advent of the Great Ice Age, and owing 
to the Arctic tracts having been buried under 
the thick sheets of Ice and Snow. 

' There is also abundant evidence in respect 
of our having gone far off, in the distant climes 
of Asia and Africa, as also of Europe and Ameri- 
ca ; nay, of our having established extensive 
colonies, and spread our ancient civilization 
therein ; — a fact coroborated even by the autho- 
ritative statements of erudite Occidental Scho- 
lars and historians. For, says M. Louis Jacol- 
liot as follows : — “India is the world’s cradle.” 

Of the civilization founded by them (Indo- 

Aryans), splendid kingdoms may fall, and leave 
no trace behind but some few ruins of sculptur- 
ed columns ; new peoples may rise from the 
ushes of the first ; new cities flourish on the site 
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o£ the old ; but time and ruin united fail, to 
obliterate the ever legible stamp of origin.” 

‘'Cousin has somewhere said, ‘the history 
of Indian philosophy’ is the abridged history of 
the philosophy .of the world.” ( Viijte “La Bible 
Dans L’ Inde.” pp YIl, VIII, IX ; and supra pp 
89, 90, 91, 92). 

In the same way, Max- Muller also ob- 
serves, “In India, as we saw, the name of Arya, 
as a national name, fell into oblivion in later 
times, and was preserved only in the term-Ary^t- 
varta, the abode of the Aryans. But, it was more 
faithfully preserved bj’’ the Zoroastrians, who 
migrated from India to the north-west, and 
whose religion has been preserved to us in the 
though in fragments only ” {videjp. 
268. Science of Language, Yol. I. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 1866; ante p. Vo). 

• • 

As to our colonization of Egyptj Cooke 
Taylor, the historian of the-“ Nations of Anti- 
quity ” declares that, “ It has indeed been con- 
jectured that the Egyptians may have derived 
their system of civilization from the Hindus ; 
and there are, doubtless, many striking analo- 
gies between the institutions of both nations.”... 
‘‘ There are certainly, evidences of some small 
colonies having come from the mouth of the 
Indus to the shores of Africa, and penetrated 
thence to the Nile, south of the Egyptian fron- 

55 . 
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tiers” “The institution of castes...^. .this 

(Egyptian) nation had in common with the 
Hindus.” {pp. 11, 12.) Last but not least, 
he says, “We find that the social institutions of 
the Hindus' have scarcely been altered by the 
many changes of time which have since occun-ed; 
and hence, we' may conclude, that its system of 
civilization, so original and so stereotype in its 
character, belongs to an age of very remote anti- 
quity, and that there is no improbability in its 
having been connected with that of ancient 
Egypt.” ( The Students’ Manual of Ancient 
History. 6th Ed. p. -526). 

How, as regards, our colonies in Greece, I 
would, to save time and space, only quote a few 
extracts from Pococke’s “ India in Greece, or 
Truth in Mythology” ( Edition 1856 ). For, 
says he, “ How, the whole of this state of society 
(in Greece), civil and military, must strike any 
one as being eminently Asiatic ; much of it spe- 
cially Indian.” “ I shall exhibit dynasties dis- 
appearing from Western India, to appear again 
in Greece... with the attendant tokens of an 
Indian colonisation, with its corresponding re- 
ligion and language” p. 12. 

“ The Greek language is a derivation from 
the Sanskrit ; therefore Sanskrit speaking people, 

i. e., Indians, must have dwelt in Greece ,* 

the people,...!, e., the Indians, must have been 
the primitive settlers.” p. 19. 
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“ Driven beyond the Him5,layan Mountains 
in bhe north, and to Ceylon, their last strong- 
hold in the south, swept across the valley of the 
Indus on the west, the persecuted people caiTied 
with them the germs of Ihe European arts and 
sciences. The mighty human tide that passed the 
barrier of the Punjab, rolled onward towards its 
destined channel in Europe and in Asia, to fulfil 
its beneficent office in the moral fertilisation of 
the world. The Brahminical and Buddhistic 
sects, who to this day hold divided sway over 
the greater part of Asia, were the two great 
champions in this long contest. The former 
was victorious. The chiefs of the Buddhistic 
faith were driven to take refuge beyond the 
reach of their oppressors, carrying with them 
into Bactria, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Phaeni- 
cia, and Great Britain, the devotion of their 
earl}^ sages, and an astonishing degree of , com- 
mercial energy, attended by singular skill in the 
sciences of astronomy and mechanics ’’...p 26. 

“ One doctrine and language were the 
guard and the missionary of the Buddhist faith. 
That language was a modified Sanskrit; and 
disfigured as* it is by a second-hand reception 
from the Greeks, it offers abundant evidences 
of the truth of ray position.” 

“ This mighty emigration from India 

though intimately connected with the early 
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settlements of Greece, acts only a subordinate 
part,” p. 27. 

Moreover, to bring home conviction to the 
Reader, and exculpate myself from any charge 
of exaggeration in respect of my ’revered ances- 
tors and their vast colonial Empire, I would draw 
his attention to Pococke’s arguments for esta- 
blishing his conclusions as regards our colonies 
in Persia, Babylonia, Palestine, Colchis, Armenia, 
Syria, Greece^ Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, 
S,cotland, Egypt, &c.. in short in Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and America, in his work “India in 
Greece,” Edition 1856, quoted above, p. 410. 
{Vide also infra pp 413 @ 428). 

Besides, in respect of Ireland-our remotest 
colony of o.ntiquity<- in the West-, Max-Muller 
says, “ Some scholars believe that it ( the trace 
of the. old national Aryan name) may have been 
preserved in the extreme west of the Aryan 
migrations, in the very name of. Ireland, (i. e. 

“Arya Bhumi” or Arya land ) And it 

is maintained by O’Reilly, though denied by 
others, that this er is used in Irish in the sense 
of noble, like the Sanskrit Arya.” Max-Muller, 
moreover, suggests in a note tliat “it may (like 

the Latin Avernus,. ) be connected with the 

Sanskrit “araru” — ‘posterior,’ ‘western’ ” 

(Science of Language, vol i. pp. 276-^276. 5th 
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In regard to our settlements in the remote 
West, that is in America, Mr. Coleman says;— 
Baron Humboldt, the great German traveller 
and Scientist, describes the existence o£ Hindu 
remains, still ,£ouud in America.’' ( Hindu 
Mythology, p. 3o0). Mr. Hardy also imtes 
that, “the ancient edifices of Chichen in Central 
America bear a striking resemblance to the topes 
of ‘India.” ( Eastern Monachism ). Mr. Squire 
declares that “the Buddhist temples of Southern 
India, and of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as described to us by the learned mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society and the numerous 
VTiters of the religion and antiquities of the 
Hindus, correspond with great exactness, in all 
their essential and in many of their minor 
features, with those of Centnll America.” ( Ser- 
pent Symbol). Dr. Zerfii remarks that, “We 
find the remarkable*temples, fortresses, viaducts, 
aqueducts, of the Aryan group,” in America 
( A Manual of Historical Development of Art). 
It is known, that the Mexicans worshipped a 
deity with a human trunk and an elephant’s 
head; and Barou Humboldt, therefore, pertinent- 
ly makes an* observation that, “It presents some 
remarkable and apparently not accidental resem- 
blance with the Hindu Gane.dil' And in re- 
gard to Peruvians, Sir M^ilUam Jones says, 
“Rama is represented as a descendant from the 
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Sun, as the husband of Sfta, and the son of 

' c 

Gouslayfi. It is very remarkable that Peruvians, 
whose luces boasted of the same descent, styled 
their festival Earn — Sitva; whence, we may sup- 
pose, that South America was ppopled by the 
same race who imported into the farthest parts 
of Asia the rites and the fabulous history of 
R&ma,” (Asiatic Researches. Vol. i. 426). 

f 

Lastly, I would here advert to the latest 
article on “ The Hindu Discovery of America/’ 
by the Honourable Alex. Del. Mar, President 
of the Latin- American Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, and quote a few extracts therefrom, 
as that will certainly throw considerable light on 
the extent, in the far West, of our Colonial 
Empire, in the remote past. For, stupendous 
earth-works and mounds, that bespeak Hindu 
Origin-, have been found scattered throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi and its affluents, 
giving thereby a direct clue to the Brdhmanical 
influence and ascendancy even|in that far off, not 
to say the remotest, Western part of the World 
Here, again, it seems that the Brahmanical 
religion had left definite and indelible marks not 
only in Mexico, but also in Central and South 
America. 

The digging in one of these earth-works, 
carried in November 1841, near the intersection 
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of Fifth and j\Iound Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
had led to the discovery of a curious tablet of 
the iVinerican Mound Builders ; and this has 
lately been recognised as a Calendar Stone. 
The earth-works and ‘mounds are. numerous, 
and extend from the Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. While those on the little river Miami 
are said to measure from ten to twenty five feet 
high and about four miles long. Some of these 
seem to be defence- works built from the strate- 
gic point of view, while others appear for 
religious and sundry other purposes. 

These works, says the Honourable Alex. 
Del.Mar^ belong “ to some period during or 
before the 13th century B. C.*' p 706. “Whe- 
ther the Mound Builders were Turanians or not, 

• * 

their arts and religious ideas were evidently 

brought from Hindustan”. 

• • 

“ Hindu Deities in the Mounds*” 

“ This opinion is based upon the fact that 
several images of Buddha or Krishna, (whichever 
they are,) have been found in the American 
mounds”. ‘It (the image) is really the most im- 
portant on§, because, it is engraved on a tortoise 
shell of an indegenous species and therefore was 

1 Vide “ The Indian Review,” Madras, for September 
1912, 705-710, in which the a-ticle from the pen of the 

Honourable Alex. Del. Mar, in regard to "Tlte Hindu Discovery 
of America"^ appears. 
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probably executed in America by a Hindu artist; 
The slim waist, crossed legs,... the triple lines, of 
garters or anklets, etc., are very different from the 
costume of any North -American, and indicate a 
Hindu origin. The gird:le...and above all, the 
Swastika of the same material found with the 
statue, afford strong evidence of Hindu communi- 
cation and influence. The relic was dug in 1882 
from the Big Toco Mound in Monroe Country, 
Tennessee, by Mr. Emmart, of the U. S. Bureau 

of Ethnology’’*. Dr. Wilson (of the U. S. 

Nat. Hist. Mu. Smitlisonian Institute, Washing- 
ton, 1896), certifies that ‘ there can be no 
doubt of the authenticity of these objects, nor 
any against their having been found as stated in 
the labels attached”, pp. 707,708. 

Xhe Route? of the Migration. 

The route of the migrations from Asia to 
America has been supposed to be “ from the 
Pacific to the Mississippi”; and the fact seems 
to have been corroborated and the evidence 
confirmed by the careful enquiries made on the 
spot, about over loO years before, by the 
French Missionaries. For, in 1750, having 
heard of a route from the Pacific, they had pur- 
posely sent an Indian of the place, to test the 
accuracy of the information they had received, 
and found that he had made his way to the 
ocean by the Missouri and Columbia rivers, and 
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that at the mouth of the Columliia river, he had 
met with a sailing Junk and the Chinese crew, 
busily engaged in washing the river sands for 
gold. And the Hon. Alex. Del. Mar writes that, 
‘‘ The wrecks of similar ’vessels have, since been 
picked up at various points on the shores of 
British Columbia, Oregon, and California”. 
■p 710. 

• But, apart from this, there is distinct 
evidence even in the Rig- V'^eda (X. 131.1), and 
this obvdously shows our determined effort in 
carrying on our victorious arras in every region 
of the globe, for extending our colonization, for 
spreading our civilization, and for extirpating 
our foes in all directions, East and West, ITorth 
and South. Since, we see that Indra was 
actually supplicated to driye all our enemjes 
away, that lay in these quarters, {Vide supra pp 
171,173,380,381.) 

The verse evidently supplicates Indra for 
the subjugation of our enemies, the reduction of 
their strongholds, nay the conquest of territo- 
ries in all directions. And the supplications 
seem to have had the desired effect. For in- 
stance, Rig- Yeda (VI. 61. 9) very clearly indicates 
that, the most sacred river — the Sarasvati — had 
spread us, and extended our possessions, beyond 
all foes, and beyond her sisters — which including 
herself, were known as the Seven Bivers of 

A. 

AryS,varta — viz., the Ganges and the Jamna to' 
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her East, and the four chief rivers of the Panjab 
that is to say, the Sutledge (Shuhid?'i), the* Rdvi 
{Irdvati or Parushni), the ChenS-b {Chandra' 
hhdgd or Asikni), and the Indus (Sindhu), with 
their respect, ive tributaries to the West of her 
(the Sarasvati), which is the fifth river of the 
Panjab, 

^ 5fr 

c 

II %o % 

'i'he verse has been rendered into English 
by Griffith as follows : — 

Slie ( the river Sarasvati ) hath spread us 
beyond all foes, beyond her sisters, Holy One, 
as Sfirya spreadeth out the days 

N!ow, this verse has apparently given free 
expression to the inner-most joy and deep feel- 
ing of delight for the heroic deeds of, and the 
ophies secured by, our hoary -an'ccs tors. For, 
while on the one hand, they had defeated tlieir 
enemies in all directions, they, oji tlie other 
hand, had gaind wide possessions and extensive 
territories on every side of the Land of the 
Seven Rivers, that is to say, beyond the Ganges 
to the East, and the Indus to the West. 
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Thus, there is not only sufficient evidence 
in the Rig- Veda', in respect o£ our vast posses- 
sions and extensive Colonies in the remote past, 
beyond the Land ol; the Seven Rivers, but this 
Invaluable document o£ very great atltiquity also 
supplies us with another very noteworthy in- 
formation that, even a naval expedition' against 
a foreign continent was then undertaken ; that it 

■ • I 

1 I would hero observe that the traditions recorded in 
the Rig-Voda are genuine, and ns such have an historical 
value- Vet, if the reader is inclined to doifbt this unvarnish- 
ed statement, it will be necessary to draw his attention .to 
the remarks made by Muir and Roth (ante 65, 66), and 
also to those of Max-Miiller [supra yr 06. Foot-note (5), ns 
alsoj) 331, Foot-note 2, where ho has called the Vedas “the 
most ancient of historical archives," and p 333 Foot-notes]. 
The learned Professor has again further observed as fol- 
lows : — 

o * 

“ The Veda has a two-fold interest: It belongs to the 
history of the world and to the history of India. In the 
history of the world, the. Veda fills a gap which no’literary 
work in any other language could fill. It carries us back to 
times of which we have no records anywhere, and gives tho 
very words of a generation of men, of whom otherwise we 
could form but the vaguest estimate hy means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long as man continues to take an interest 
in the history of his race, and as long as we collect in libra- 
ries and museums the relics of former ages, the first place 
in that long row of books which contains tho records of the 
Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for ever to the Rig- 
Veda.” (Fide Max-Wiiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p 63. Edition 1859.) 

2 Fide Wilson’s Translation of the Eig-Veda Samhil4. 
Introduction, yi. XLI. Second Edition. 1866 Supra p. 374, 
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was led by king Bhujyu, in person ; but that 
it was frustrated by a shipwreck ; and that the 
king was most miraculously saved therein. 

Now, there is absol,utely no reason to disbe- 
lieve this evidence. For, if the Reader is inclined 
to believe all the ancient folk-lore of Europe, 
nay the legends of the Phrygian Godsj the Celtic 
mythologies, and even Teutonic myths, as inter- 
preted by Professor Rhys and others, then surely, 
the traditions recorded in the Riof-Yeda have a 
greater claim on his credence for the one main 
reason that it “ gives the very words of a genera- 
tion of menf of whom otherwise only vague 
ideas and inferences could be formed ; and more 
especially, as the sources of the Rig- Veda have 
continued fuller, purer, and truer to the original 
ofiaracter, and form the most ancient historical 
archives {Vide ante pp 65, 66, 331 @ 333, and 
419. Foot-notes). 

But, apart from this, we find further testi- 
mony of the continuity of our conquests abroad, 
in the Ramlyana and the Maha-Bharata ; as for 
.instance, the Conquest of Ceylon and other 
countries made by R^ma, and the conquests, in 
all directions, made by Arjuna. R^mdyana 
YL 108 ,* 112 ; lY. 10 j 27 ; Mah^-Bharata. 
XIY. 74 ; 76 ; 77 ; 78 ; 79 ; 83 ; 84 ; 85). 
All this, therefore, exhibits our love of conquest 
and spirit of adventure abroad, which obviously 
were instrumental in extending our vast colonies 
beyond the confines of Ind. In the circum- 
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ht 4 inr<‘,s, till! rofcn'Ma','^ in tlio (o tlie 

f:vl>ric of nnr I-!ni]»iiv.. iMunot lie slid to 

1 k‘ I’itlicr inytlis or lictinns. On (lie contrary, 
(hoy ajiju'ar to ho facts — facts, which hav- 

ing 1)1.011 witm-Nvod hy «’»nr hoary aiiiK-.stor.s, — the 
KiL'■•^'odic hards — wore fnu-ly given vent to, 
and ex|)re,<sevl in words. Moreover, as our work 
of coinjuest, colonir.ation, and ennsolitlalionj pro* 
cosJet] apace ainl without interruption, .some 
recv)r<l iiad nocovs;iriiv to he kept of the facts 
accoinplislu'd, of tin* tr<»piiies ’ of coiiijnests 
ohtaiiied, and the ultimate triumphs of {.leace 
.secured thereafter. And surjtrisingly enough, 
we find <i vrri/ hciiuftfn^. picture of t hie jecord in 
the Code of .Mann, the celedirated Law-giver, as 
he points out the various ineasure.s hy which the 
jKiciftculion of tltc couijuered j'ountrics had toohe 
effected, amnestv given to all. .aini tr.inquillity 

secured therehv. Prohahlv, ihc'e were, p:evi- 

* • • • * 

ously tried during the Vedic period, and fuuud 
effective and .succ('.''>fnl, even before the time of 
Maun. The latter, therefore, had taken an 
opportunity to authoritatively make mention of 
them, .and cirefully incorjiorate them with his 
almost exhaustivv! Code, to serve as a t/iiidc to 
our nation, and to the succeeding generation. 
For, says he, ‘‘ (ienend- anincstyf' among otlier 
measures, should he proclaimed ( 

^ II Manu. VIL throughout the van- 

quished provinces, and a new prince, belong- 
!6 
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ing to the family of the subdued king should 

be re-instated I Manu. 

YII. 202)j after imposing certain conditions 
and attaching requisite restrictions, in respect 
thereof ii Manu. VII. 20^).” 

Besides, as history always repeats itself, 
we find that, subsequent to the Code of Manu, 
or even later on, and during MedijBval ages, our 
ancestors had carried their vanquishing arms as 
far as the Indian Archipelago and China, Africa 
arid Persia, not to say even beyond these. 
Perhaps, here, the Reader will ask for proof, and 
I would, in addition to that already given, ad- 
duce documentary evidence, for his satisfaction 
and conviction, from the writings of Western 
scholars, historians, 'and researchers of note. 

Says Vincent Smith, in respect of the vast 
extent of the Hindu Empirej beyond the con- 
fines of India, during the period of the Mauryan 
dynasty (321-184 B. C.), “Kdbul and Kandahar 
frequently have been held by the sovereigns of 
India, and form part of the natural frontier of the 
country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly more re- 
mote, but can be held with ease by the power in 
possession of K&bul and KandabS^r”. p 142. 

“...I have no doubt that Seleukos abandon- 
ed to him (Ohandragupta) all control over the 
province (of Gedrosia), and that it was included 
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numerous authors iu India, along with Aria, 
Arachosia, and the Paropanisadae.” {vide The 
Early History o£ India. Second Edition. 1908 
p 142). 

^'The Times of India and ^^The Bombay 
Gozettd ' — the two Dailies deemed influential 
observe as follows : — 

• “It has lonof been known that there are' 
more or less distinct traces of Indian immigra- 
tion and of Indian influence, in ®the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, and even in the distant 
Phillipines. But, working on materials collected 
by the enlightened energy of tlic French Govern- 
ment, Kern, Barth, the lamented Bergaigne, and 
Senart, have o-one far to call out of darkness 
the whole of that forgotten past. ‘ It nsw 
appears,’ said Dr. Buhler, ‘that this portion of 
the Far East did not receive its civilizatiop, like 
China and Japan, through the bare footed friars 
of the Buddhist persuasion, but, after being con- 
quered with the sword, by Brahminical warriors 
of Eastern and possibly also of Western India. 
These warriors carried with them their civiliza- 
tion and their religions, mindful of Manu’s 
advice to seltle, in newly acquired Kingdoms, 
learned Brahmans and artizans, skilled in various 
handicrafts. The Sdma and the Eig-Yedas 
were sung ; the Maha Bhtirata and Rtlm&.yana 
veeited •, Shiva and Yishnu were worshipped in 
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tlie Far East, as in the ArjSvarta itself.’ ^ The 
riiiiLs of their temples still speak of an Indian 
Origin and even now strike the beholder with 
admiration.” (TAe Times of Lidia. October 1st. 
1892 ). 

The Bombay Gazette says, “The spread of 
Indian settlements in the Far East, can now be 
traced by the recent discoveries of scholars 'in 
the Indian Archipelago, and even as far as the 
Phillipines. Sumatrk, Java, Borneo, Cambodia, 
as well as Siam, were colonised by Brahman 
warriors from India, long prior to the great 
Buddhistic movement, v/hich in later times sent 
missionaries through all these regions, and dif- 
fused an Indian faith throughout the whole of 
the Further East, where it survives to this day. 
The Indian nobles who led their followers to the 
conquest and settlement of remote lands, appa- 
rently first subdued Sumatrrd and Javd, and 
ultimately Cambodia, with the southern parts 
of Cochin-China, wiiere the French in our 
time are endeavour ino; to create another India. 
From the inscriptions found in Cambodia and 
Champ^, it is ascertained that Sanskrit was the 
official language in these territories ; and that it 
was also the language of official poets. Shiva 
and Vishnu were worshipped, and the MahH- 
BhS,rata and other sacred writings piously recited 
as in the Mother-ccuntiy. The ruins of temples 
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in the Indian style o£ arcliitectui'e a ve still extant, 
and excite the admiration of the ti’avc'ler.” 

'‘The historical Indies were three in nnni- 
bei' — Hind, Sind, and Zang, — the latter name 
surviving in Zanzibar, and the two foi iKcr in 
Hindustan and Sind. The Indian Colonics are 
traceable as far north as the Persian GuK and 
the- shores of the Red Sea, and in the West a^nl 
South along the African coast to Zanzibar. There 
is reason to believe that in Buddhist times, if 
not in preceding ages, there was considerable 
intercourse between the South-east coast of 
Africa and I\'e3tcrn India. Sir George Bird- 
wood found in the woods on the G/mufs, which 
are the surviving remnants of the sacred grove, 
of which tlie KdiTi caves arc the centre, trees and 
shrubs of a kind iinknown in other parts of 
India, but which ar§ similar to trees and .shrubs 
still to be found on the Zanzibar coast of Afri- 
ca.” (The Bombay Gazette, ord October 1892). 

j\Ioreover, we have further ethnological 
evidence in respect of our colonics and conquests, 
in Armenia. Por, ‘Tn the 7th century B. C. 
between 640 and 600, the country (Armenia)” 
was conquered by an Aryan people, who impos- 
ed their language and possibly their name, upon 
the vanquished, and formed a military aristo- 
cracy, that Wiis constantly recruited from Persia 
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and Partbia.’' (Eucyclopkbua Britanuica. Volunu’ 
XX Y. p 637. 9th Edition). 

Meadows Taylor, while de?cril)it)g the 
consolidation of Chandra-Gnpta’s hJiupire nr.d 
the progress made in tralho, by land with the 
Y^estern nations and by sea with tliose of tlio 
East, says that tlie Hindus founded colonics in 
Java and Siam, and introduced their rolic'ion 
into these countries.’’ (History' of India, v. ai*. 
1896). 

Xow, witiiout encumbering this A'ohmu! 
with quotations from other antlioritics and histo- 
rians, I would add only one more extract from 
the work of an erudite French Y/m/^Z-Frob’s- 
sor Terrien De Laoouj)erie, P).', JX, Lift. !>,, as 
hd had made Cliinamnd lier civilization hi■^ special 
study. From tliis, it will a])j)C‘ai', fliat in tin' 
seventh centurv Ih tJ. our, Praluniii warriors, 

V 

intrepid Kshatriyas, the ever enterprising \'ai.sh- 
yas, a.s also other Hindu merchants and trader' 
from India, had co'finlyxd of China and 

established very ])owerfnl settlements on her 
coast. Xay, they had even iiitrudiicvd into 
I'lastern China their tirst coin atid had continne i 
to liold tlicir own even ngminst odds, ff)r several 
centuries, carrving on an active trade Ix-tvo'' as 
Ind — their Mother-country — and China, an * 
exercising a marvellouslv benericial iidln'-ne-' or, 
the civilization of the latt'-r (vatntry. 
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^This has been coiTobovated by facts, and 
borne out by the testimony and nn’itings of the 
aforesaid French Professor, who in his Western 
Origin of the early Chinese Civilization has 
written to say that, 'the “Sea-traders of the 
Indian Ocean I'echoned among them Sea-farers 
from the Arabian Sea, but their Chiefs were 
Hindus. One of them named Kutlu, i. e. 
Gvtra, shown b^^ the stor}^ of a cow connected 
with his visit, was the ’object of a grand and 
unusual reception at the Court* of a Chinese 
prince (of Lu in the South Shantung peninsui'a), 
in 63 i B. C.” p 89. Their cheif colony in 
tl)e Far East having been in a flourishing 
condition, had become an Emporium of trade, 
and was designated Lanka-after the Indian name 

O 

(^^r), although the .same* became corrupted 
subsecpiently, iuid was then called Lang-ga or 
Lang-ya. Our colonists had also a mint. and a 
mart in another place to the north of the Gulf 
of KiaO'tchou, known b}' the name of Tsi-mieh 
or Tsi-moh ; and it seems, that the colony was 
established in or about 680 B. 0. {Vide “ The 
Dawn ” for June 1910. j)p 04, 95). 

It further appears from Numismatics — the 
science of coins and medals — that these our 
Colonists, who had established settlements on 
the coast of China, had formed very powerful 
guilds, and instituted the first inscribed currency 
of metal in China, about the j^ear 675-670 B.C., 
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and almost immediately after, the same was 
adopted by a neighbouring prince of the Chinese 
kingdom, who was friendly disposed to our 
colonists. The settlements on the south side of 
the S^an^un^ Peninsuh, ifi the Gulf of Kiao-leliou 
were frequently guarded during the three cen- 
turies B. G G75 — B. C. 375, and taken care of 
by our enterprising merchants. But, at times, 
their endeavours wore met with the reverses mf 
fortune. Subse'quently, change in dynasty, in- 
ternecine wars,«aud disturbance in the country, 
haying seriously, not to say permanejitly, affect- 
ed the prosperity of our colonies, the settlers had 
to finally shift their quarters and remove to the 
coasts of Annam ( B. 0. 140-110 h Vide 
Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisa- 
tion pp 237-240. 

All this, therefore, supremely exhibits the 
coatini|ity of the record of vajour, of the spirit of 
conquests and colonization abroad, of the indomi- 
table energy, and of the marvellous powers of 
organization, with which our older ancestors and 
Brtihminical warriors were endowed, nay had 
actually worked, and even paved their way into 
distant climes, won unknown Empires, colonised 
the remotest regions, and established themselves 
all the globe over, thus possessing even then an 
extensive Empire on which the Sun had probably 
never set. 
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0ur ©riginal ©alcndar of Six Seasons. 

IN THE 

Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers, 
AND 

The subsequent change made therein, during 
our sojourn In the Arctic. 

The preceding Chapter will enable the 
Header to perceive how great was the extent 
o£ the Empire oC Arjavarta or the Vedic 
Sapta SindJms in ancient times, as she had then 
her magnificent colonies far and near, and over 
all the parts of the globe, now known by the 
names of Asia and Europa, Africa and America. 

These colonies had spread from the Cradle 
Region of the river Sarasvati, which lias ever 
been enjoying equal, days and nights duripg all 
the Six Seasons of the year ; and Ary^ivarta, or 
the Land of the Seven Rive7's as known in the 
Yedic period, had, in olden times, sent her 
intrepid sons and dauntless children abroad, to 
colonise the remotest Arctic regions — the land of 
long days — not to say of vai'iom lengths — and of 
alarmingly lengthy nights, which, therefore, were 
naturally supposed to be of endless duration and 
of fearful darkness {vide ante pp 156,157 Foot- 
notes). Tliese our remotest northern colonies, 
therefore, had, in order to serve the pressing 
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need of the time, naturally given rise to the 
subsequent Arctic Calendar of Five Seasons, 
Avhioh we find even in the Rig-Veda, obtaining 
side by side with t/ie original Arydvartic Calen- 
dar of Siv ^Seasons^ of which, by the bye, the 
requisite particulars will appear in detail here- 
after. 

It seems from the very evidence in the Rig- 
Yeda, which we have already placed before 'the 
Reader, that we were horn in that land, or were 
autochthonous 'in that region of the Globe, which 
enjoyed Six Seasons'^ each being of two months: 

^cTsfr > S^ana R. Y. I. 

164.15). Our original year, therefore, had 
twelve mouths, each of two fortnights (one 
bright and the other dark), or say thirty days. 
Evidently, it was vk. Lunar Calendar, and con- 
sisted of 360 nycthemerous or 720 days and 
nightSj equally divided ; a day of twelve liours 
(roughly speaking), having been followed by a 
night of twelve hours, and again the night by 
daj^ in consecutive order and continuous succes- 
sion. 

1 The Six Seasons are as f illows ; — 

grUf? jfr f ? tnr ii 
(A. V. XII.1.3G).. 

“ Earth, may thy Riiuimer, and thy rains, and autumn, 
thy winter, and thy dewy frosts, and spring-time, may tiiy 
years Prithivi-and ordered seasons, and day and night, pour 
out for us ahundance”. (Griffith). 
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Il^oWj our Jr^rimitive Ancesi07's and the 
Vedic Fore-fathers had adopted the Lunar 
Calendar, because all their rites and sacrifices 
solely depended upon, and had connection with, 
the New and the Full Moo7i. Nay,* the Eig- 
Yedic poets had for this reason, even gone the 
length of saying that, the Moon shapes the 
months and years” U 

^o’eto and that, “ She ordereth sea- 

sons and is born again” 

n Efo \o-c^-\F). They were, however, 
aware of, and were fully alive to, the fact that 
the LimaC Year feU. short of the Solar, by 
about five days,^ roughly speaking. In view 
therefore, of adjusting the Lnnar Calendar and 
making it equal to the Solar in the long ran, 
the intercalary month had to* be inserted ; add 
the practice has been obtaining in India, ever 
since those hoary times of the Eig-Yeda, up to 
the present day. 

As an instance of the far-sightedness, as 
also of the knowledge of, and deep researches in, 
the science of Astronomy, possessed, even then 
by our hoary Eig-Yedic Ancestors, I may here 
refer with advantage to the Yedic verse, as it 
gives a direct clue to our original Lu7iar Calen- 

1 For, the lunar month is equal to 29 1/2 days, or more 
accurately, 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2’S7 seconds ; 
while the solar month is equal to 30 daj-s, 10 hours, 29 minu- 
tes, and 5 seconds- (Vide Webster and Charles Anniindale's 
English Dictionaries). 
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dar. For, sajs'the Rik-Poet that, ‘’He (Varuna) 
true to his holy la^v, kno»vs the twelve liionths 
^yith their progeny. A'ay, He also knows the 
(thirteenth intercalary) month born with them.” 

(g-o %o 

Adverting: to another evidence in the Rio-- 
Veda, we find that our oldest and original 
Calendar belonged to that region, which not 
only enjoyed six seasons, but also equal days 
agid nights, the two pairs (3^fRT»^■) together 
making up the number of 750, or 360 nycihe- 
merons ; the night, roughly speaking, being of 
15 hours .as also the day, and the one following 
the other in consecutive order for ever, without 
interruption. For instance, the Eig-Yeda in 
(I. 53.15) refers to the six seasons ; as the poet 
Medhdtitlii says, “ May he (Piishan) duly bring 
to me' the six (seasons) bound closely, through 
these drops”: (^T ^ STg- 

And again, in (1. 164.12) there 
appears distinct reference to the six seasons. For^ 
the poet Dirghatamas calls “ the year to be of 
six seasons'"': ( II ). But, more 
than this, and as if to crown the whole, the poet 
declares further (I. 164.15) that, “it was only 
the six seasons that stood originally": 

) “especially, as they were natural or 
the original, i, e„ God-created" ( ^IrT n ) 
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as opposed to ihc ariijidal or Man-creaicd ones. 
In other words, as the great Exegotist Sayana 
would explain, Originally the year ran its 
course of [ tViat is icent hy ( " from ^ 

to go=Tf^K: ) or co)isis(ed of ] si.v scaso)is only''' 
Tri^q-^qr i . In ( R. 

V. III. 55.18 ) also, there is an allusion to the 
si.r Seasons (^TeS^T 5^1^* )• 

Apart from ( L ; the si.i seasons, it moreover 
ajipears From the lug* Veda, that ^'2) the 3 ’Gar 
ever consists of twelve months of sunshine and 
never less { ^ f| ^3;r^:T^T ), and that (H) 

it contained o(i0 iiycfhenicrons ov 

720 days and nights equally divided v STiT 

11 R. V. I. lG-1.11) All 
this, theroforo, is the most aneient relie of our 
oldest Calendar, the oldest because it was the 
oriyinal, natural, and God-ercated. li). 

As svieh, it oliviousl}’ seems to have been* most 
carefully preserved not only in the Eig-'\ eda, as 
already shown, but also in the later Yedic 
works, 

Now, in the Land of the Seven Rivers, the 
duration of night having been onl}' for twelve 
hours, it was* naturall}’ thought to be sufticient 
rest, especiallj" os this was considered to be ever 
recurring, after twelve hours working day. It 
was obviousl}' on this account, tliat night was 
dear to our Rig-Yedic Fore-fathers, before they 
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colonised, the Arctic Regions. For, they had 
addressed it with feelings of great love, *Nay, 
it was even invoked with cherished fondness, as 
it gave rest to all the moving world. We 
accordingly •find the Rig*T edic Poet giving ex- 
oression to the following ; — 

i (R. Y. 1. 35.1). 

“ I call on Xight who gives rest to 'all 
moving life”. (Griffith). 

» This invocation of the Night, therefore, 
with even a meed of praise, that it gives rest to 
all the world, certainly belongs to that period in 
the life of oiir Primitive Aryan Ancestors, when 
they had not yet left their Cradle Land of Aryci- 
va^ta, and had, as si\ch, not the least idea or know- 
ledge of the long Arctic night, which, after they 
colonised the Arctic Regions and had sufficient 
experience thereof, was subsequently thought to 
be extremely tedious and even dreadful, as its 
darkness was supposed to be without an end 
,[!T q'K “AYhose (the I^ight’s) 

yonder boundary is not seen.” A. V. XIX. 47.2], 
It was evidently for this reason, that “ UrmytC 
or the Xight was earnestly solicited by our Poet 
of the ?ig-Vedic period, while sojourning in the 
Tertiary Arctic colonies, “ to become fordahlf^ 

wi R. V. X. 127.6.) 
V\dc ante yp 385, 386, 387. 
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Tlio clifi’eroncCj therefore, in the two ntter- 
aiices of tl'.e I'^octs: the one requesting tlie Night 
“ fo ci'onc'' ( 53?Tn^rT5r ), and the other, on the 
contrary, oR’ering his hunihle prayers to lier 
“ fo depart" and thus to hecoiM fordable''' 
( 3T'<Tr ), is uudoul)tedly pregnant 

\vitli meauiun:, and deserves our notice as a matter 
of course, especially as it affords us a direct clue 
to the sequence of events; vi/.. the order showing 
that the latter had succeeded the former. 

It would, perhaps, not he out of place here 
to state that, l)efore the Deluge^ or to speak m 
the technittd language of oology, before the 
I’leistocene Era and the Advent of the Ctrent Tee 
Age, our Tertiary Ancestors were living in the 
extreme North, or to s[ieak more plainly, in the 
Arctic Regions. But, obvimisly enough, they 
were there as eoloulds from Aryavnrta oi' the 
Vedic Land of die Seven Livers. As vtdonisfs, 
they bad remained in the Arctic, made extensive 
settlements, and sojourned there for a consider- 
able time. It i.s, therefore, very natural, that 
such expressions as “ hundred ivinters". ( 
f^rrr: R. V. 1. 0-l.M : R. V. T. 73.9)^ 

and similar other Arctic traditions, should have 
found their w.ay in the Rig-'\’’eda, during the 
period they were living in these their Arctic 
colonies. 

It wa.s evidently then, that all of a sudden 
thick sheets of Snow and Ice having buried 
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beneath them the once genial Arctic tracts, our 
Arctic CoJtvusfs were comjjelled to abandon 
them, and j'efnni with all the Arctic traditions, 
to their Mother Connfri /. — the Land of t!ie 
Seven Rivers, — bv Avay of the stupendous 
Himalayas, kuoAvn as the Norfliern Mountain 
even at the time of the Deluo-e, owino- to its 
ha\dng- been to the north of Arj-dvarta, Avliere 
our Primitive Ancerfors were hv/u or liad their 
origin. 

In the eu-cu instances, it would be erroneous 
tb suppose that, our Primitive A}'mn Hiires/or,.-' 
were a northern race”, as Professor H. H. 
Wilson' and other.s' think them to be. and Avonld 
have us believe, for no other reason than that 
some Yedic Poets had, at times, solicited life for 
hiuulred ivintei'sp ivliile a few more Inul 
made reference to northern and oven .\rctio 
traditions. But. I have already explained the 
causes of the introduction of the aforesaid ex- 
pressions [p -l3o) : and when once the Reader 
remembers that our ancient Forefathers had 
extensive tracts of, and sojourned in, the 
Arctic for a considerable period, after leaving 
tlieir ^lother Country — Arydvarta — , all doubts 

] I'k/c Fainiiil'*. Traii'lritei] tv rriifc-^ir 

n, H. Wtl^jon. IntriuiiiciiuD. /. XLIf. IMilidu isSS. 

2 'fjix .Miilier’rf L.'-st licsnlla nf tht; Tiir,'ii;i:in lli i-'i'.-ir- 
cli"--!, r,:!-.! Rr-siill? of .Sanskrit ik sc-::rc!if'S, Ilist'irv of -Anoicni 
Sanskrit Liteintiirs, Cliips from a Ueinnn Worksiiop, Vo!- 
I , c . 
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will bq sGt at rest, in regard to such phrases as 
‘ a luuuh'cd ivliiierSj''’ and other traditions o£ a 
like nature. 

Besides, ii: Profesiior Wilson and others 
consider that our Aryan Ancestors were “ a 
northern rnce", simply on the ground of their 
having at times solicited life for a hundred 
iviniers, then passages also are found in the Big- 
Ycda, where the Night is called on and invoked, 
nay even eulogised and declared tcjbe “a source 
of rest to all the world.'' For instance, in oixc 
place the Rik-Poet says: iqrffT 1%%^- 

I ( R. y. 1. 35,1 ; Vide ante p do-l). 

Surely, no race that came from the northern 
climes of long and dreadful nights, the end of 
which they (tlie race of our auiiestors) could not 
sec, and which therefore were even offered prayers 
to become fordable, {Vide ante pp 385, 386), woidd 
ever, invoke and welcome them. iSfor ivould 
they ever condescend to call the nights “ a 
source of rest to the u'07'l.d," when in the north- 
ern regions these were considered to be too leng- 
tJuj, tedious, and even fearful. 

Obviousljy the night referred to by the 
Poet, indicated one of short duration, or say of 
twelve hours, that was ever experienced in the 
Land, Avhere days and nights were equal, and 
where, therefore, the night was always thought 
to be a blessing, nay giving rest and comfort to 
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the 'n'orid. Evidently, this was Arj^varfa or 
the Land of. the Seven Kivers ( vfda Atbarva- 
Veda. XII. 1.3C} ; ante p 430), and the Poet 
that gave vent to this fecHng seems to he autoch- 
thonous in * the Land, especially as we come 
across innnmez’abie traditions ^rliich, I humbly 
believe, sufficiently prove and establish the fact. 
In the absence of further proof, therefore, the 
argument of Professor Wilsoji and others, as to 
our northern origin, holds Jio water. 

We have already observed (p 430), that 
si(5e by side with our original Aiyavartic Calen- 
dar of six seasons and equal days and nights, or 
360 nycthemerons, there also existed during the 
Vedic Period, but before the Advent of the 
Great Ice Age, the Arctic Calendar of Five 
Seasons, in which the days of sunshine seem to 
have varied from live to ten months. Conse- 

A 

quently, though the original 'hryayartlc Calendar 
of Six Seasons was in full swing in the Land of 
the Seven Rivers, still, our subsequent colonization 
of the Arctic Regions had forced us, owing to ritu- 
al exigency, to have recourse to the Arctic Calen- 
dar of Five Seasons. For instance, in the Rig- 
Yeda, five seasons or ten months of sun-shine 
are menticliBd (if^ qTf — I 164.1^ ; ^ 

I. 1G4.13 ; tN- 

Ill, 55.18); while in (R. V. I. 164.15), the 
Seventh Season or the thirteenth intercalary 
month also puts in its appearance ( 
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]iosido.% in (I. ’>0.8), the Sun is said 
to have seven bay-steeds harnessed to his Car 
( ^FT'.^T T'jj ; and in ( 1. 

lie is said to have had to iiis ivheel one 

• 

horse with seven <liil'crent names 

^ 5Trm ). Tn fact, 
tlie same sort of idea seems to have been repeat- 
ed in 0. K; 1.8 ; ^fr ) and 

elsewhere. Moreover, in (1. Ki i.l 1), the eternal 
wheel is said to be <lrawn i)y ten (^^^3‘Vh'T ; 

and in (IX. (>8‘9) again, ten horses are spoken 
to have liecn harnessed for the Snn ( ^cT ??TT 
3T5tT7 ). 

All these evidences, therefore, as also the 
further testimony which we .shall presently pro- 
duce, indicate that the Calendar of si.r seasons is 
/he ohks/ and ihe onijhnl, ami tliat the one 'of 
j\vc seasons wx-i but sujijiJcmciifdvi/, having been 
suluc']i(cnlh/ in/ro(hij'c<J and addeO to the Original 
Aryfivartic Calendar, either to make it comple/c 
and useful for all practical purj) 0 scs of the 
}[o(hcr-Counini and her ooJoideSy or to mend it 
in a ivay to serve (he luyesei/t/ arising out of the 
regular performance of sacrifices on the pai t of 
our lUg-Vedic Ancestors, sojourning in the 
remotest Arctic colonies of our then wide-spread 
^"edic Empire. 

have already shown before, that it was 
in (he Land of (he Seven Rivens^^wd no -where 
else, that the first drops of 7'a in were seen bp our 
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Prvnidrc Ancestors^ trickling down on IJarth 
from the clouds (ante />/> 99,100) ; that it was 
in (he region of the river Sarasvafi, and in no 
other place, i\vAi (he first light of the Dawn and 
the raya of tlic Sun were observed by our Primi- 
tive Ancestors on the horizon, near the Yi])ashii 
or the modern Becas ( pp 102,103,107,108,109), 
that the oldest Soma- Sacrifices had their origin in 
this very Jjand, as the birth-place of Soma was 
on the Himillayan Mountains, — naj’’, it was even 
Cis-Himedayan ( pp 121 @ 12S ) ; tliat it was 
the'^region of the river Sarasvati that was the scene 
of the origin, of vitality (pp 12, 13, 21, 24,27), that 
this region of the Sarasvati was also the scene of 
ths first Soma-Sacrifice, — the oldest of all (/ip J 30, 
131, 132 ) ; and tint all Sacrificial Sessions from 
time immemorial, were held on the L’iver Saras- 
vati, before any sacrifices Averc heard of or per- 
formed ■elsewhere, because this river Sarasvati 
was the most sacred : 

1 il. V. 1. 3.10. 

^tnfr % I Ait, Br. 11. 19, 

Kaush. Br..XlI. 

Thus, the cradle of the Aryun JIace having 
Ijcen in (he Region of the river Saras vjili, or to 
indicate it by a more c./;/;?rs>7’rc and even com- 
prehensive term, — in (he Land of the Seven 
Rivers ( f as connoted in the Nbala-, 

the Calendar of six seasons seems to be the 
original, the earliest, and the oldest, while the one 
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(tf I'in', S(’<!Sons was ol)vious]y flic suhscipienf 
tiiivoihichon (Dul the Infer /iilJifioii, as I^omn and 
(,iie .'^(nna'Sncrijiir tliat liavo had their orh/m in 
this very land, ahnndr.ntly ])rove. However, 
we shall endeavour to ‘adduce furtlier evidence 
in sujiport of the fai’t. 

'rnriiini]: to llie Kig-Veda, we find in 
(I. li:>.l(l) an expression oC a.^ifonishmen'f in 
I’iVard to th(! eontinnance of tlie Dawns on the 
horizon, for a eon.siderahle. period of days, as the 
I'oet says, ‘‘ I'dr liow lonii' a perrod is it that the 
Dawns have arisen ? For how lono- a period 
will the.v rise ? Still desirous to briny us liyht, 
r.shas pursues th(! functions of those that have 
irone before, and, shininn brightly, proceeds 
with the others (that are to follow)”. Vide 
ante j)p • • 

Again, in (\’IT. 70 b), the same sort of 
expression apjiears^ though couched in different 
words ; since the Poet states that, “ A ])eriod 
of several days has elajised between tlie first 
appearance of the Dawn on the horizon and the 
actual rising of the Run that followed it.” 

But, more t.han this, there creeps in, a 
distinct expression of astonisJimeuf and. surprise 

at the sight of long 
Ilftirns,' in the BigAdda in (III. 55.1, 16 ), of 

] ((f) siviTr?; -^5:-.. 1 Frirt-TTFrrrg^f^r^jfrjjC 11 1 11 

(li) rr^^rr 11 'i 

(ci) “TlieDiUvna liad risen and sliono hefoie. 'the 
great divinitj' of tlie Gods is luiiqiie”. 
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D(/ys,' in ( III. 55. G ), of a couple of llav 

r • 

and Xight of vailing lengtlis'’ in (111.55,11, 

(/>) " The Cows ( flint is tlie 

new find yoiiii", nml fresh iignin ; llmt is the 
greet divinity of fh»5 (Jods, whieli is unique”. 

Tho Uahiis f 3'q-*^ ) is dc.siguiited ns Vote 

(ijrr'iin (11. V. III. irg: iirmr ?rrrcr.-.; Vl.i't.;'. 

J^nTTorrnr qwr...)) “»d ninny oilier [ilnees. 

2 srg;: 'TTwr^'Taf^rrrfTr s ’fi-irr'^KffrTfiT'T-Tr: i 

cfT^-TrnrrrrqtfTn^i^ n%\\ 

“ 'I'lin Run-Tiio Cliil I of two .Molhurs — , tlinl sleeps in ti e 

We.sl, wnnders uh.'nc ivithont nny restraint The groat 

divinity of the Cods is nniquc”. 

'riio nnrestrainod wiindering of tlie.Snn refeis to tlio Ion''' 
day of six uionths, us lie (tlie Sun) roninins iinrestrninod for 
months together above the hori/ion in tlic Polar rogdons, willi- 
unt setting and going to the lower regions (Vide I!. V. X. 

find ante ji d.'^2). 

d (n) ^t'Tr v^rre ^unnt’nr • 

• r’Trdr ^ ^ TTrrofr mr‘:^Trcrrfrir?TrTT:fr n 1 1 » 

( qr: qs 3 

(f<) ifTTn^rt n^Kan^rr-’-i nfrfyTRrnri<rqrrqTrT » Vsii 

( T'- 5 'IV). 

(ii) This is eviileiitly an .\rrlii pherioiii' non, lunl 
Mr. Tilnl; hn io'erp.-ete 1 righllv tie' whole ver'e. 
(Viiie “The .Aietie Home in lh>’ Vedas "/< l.tV), I, llierefoi'e, 
gnitefiilly borrow his iraii'dalion. “ TTie twin 
[iiir (lie- liisl eoiiple) oid.e mmy forint flengtht 
r^ffcr 't^nf ) I '*f the two, oiif- s'dio H nnd the otlnT 
I d irh. Two si'ler-. are ilie)’, >•' li i/.h - m I Ije d.if I. 
.Old .I.e.iAt oi the lifirrlil (the Hceond eoiijile) 

T tie great diviio'ty of the (itels is unique. 

(A) “ riio region of tie- Cirthhas Viirioin ffiriiH, ('■' 
i.ns ilnys and nieliti of varying Irngllis).’’ 

Tins is also an Arelie eh iraetenistie of whli li we It ‘ 
gi’.'f’n tlie requisite detuils b'.fore, (['"/- ante yo .'t-Ti, .';;e’i, 
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14); and oE Five Seasons,'^ in (III. 55.18 \ 
This latter had, obviously, to be adjusted to the 
requirements oC our Arctic colonists, as the 
Original Calendar oE Six Seasons that obtained 
in the Cradle Jjand of the Seven Fivers, was not 
Eound applicable to the Arctic. 

This evidently shows that in (he Cradle 
Land of (he Seven. Fivers^ Avhere equal days and 
nights prevail with evaneseen( Dd’vns and fleedng 
Ticili(]h(s, the phenomenon oE long Dawns, con* 
tinning on the horizon Eor several days and cvcji 
for a mon(h, having never been observed, while 
iu Ai'yavarta, (he )icw and anacci(s(omed sight oE 
these long and eondnaous Dawns, (not to speak 


4 ii 

"The Seasons lliougli originally six folil (,<frg;r3^r) seem, 

for the Arctic exigency, Ip be rcduceil to live-fold (ji'g' 
^5?^). The groat divinity of the Gods is uni.ine.” ( I'/dc 
antojj 438). 

Tlio Or/f/'/nil Si I' Semo/ts that obtained in Aryavaila 
Bcem to be reduced to yiff, on accciint of necessity in the 
Arctic region, by ainalguinat ing the two seasons ( llcmanta 
and Shishim into one : 

I V'i ). 

This contrivance, however, of amalgamating any two 
seasons for the purpose of reducing tho original group of 
Sbi: Seasons to one of yicc, was not thought suitable, neither 
did it commend itself to all, nor was it found convenient, us 
the Ailaroya Briiliinaua declared and protested that, “No 
lUtu (Season) lives iu the house of another”. 

' 'A '’.). Dr. Hang's Ed._;- IIS. 
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of long days and. nights already referred to), had 
naturally caused astonishment to onr hoary V'cdic 
Ancestors, when they colonised the Arctic Regions 
and sojourned in those colonies. For, they had, 
one after another, witnessed Dawns con- 
tinuously, nay in uninterrupted succession and 
without a break, as the following quotations and 
excerpts from the Taittiriya Sainhita will 
show: — 

, 5r^r n:qT Jrrlrrrfr: n 

frcTcTT^ 3TST^... II 

\ m w arrj: . . . i 

y 3T:iW€nw?n..- II 

^ 3q-?rf^ ^ 

srr%5^JTT?rr: ii ^ n ' 

(fto ?Kfo y, Jfo 3TO i\ ). 

1 ‘‘This, yerily, is S/w (the 7'irs/ JJawn 
of the series) that dawned forcnwsl. The three 
fU'eat ones follow her”. 

O 

'2 “ The two Dawns, ( yiz. the Second 

Ikiwn and the Firsl thus becoming two in 
number), possessed of songs, have been moving 
about, unwasting and decorated, with tlicir 
banners unfurled/’ 
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v] ( 'riion comes tlie Third Dawn on the 
horizon, ond joins iiic lirst t^Yo). “ The Three 
,]faidcns (tlms) linvo come along the path of 
Jiifa (tlic ( 'osmic Order). One (of tliese) protects 
l)rogeny, the other energy, and the third the 
ordinance of tlie jiious.” 

•1 “ That wliicli is the Fourth has become 

tlic four-fold Stoma”. ... 


0 “ 'The 'riiirt}' Sisters ( thus appearing 

one l)y one ) go to the destined place, bearing 
the .same banner”. . . . 

This noveltv, therefore, and the striking 
features of the new order of thing.s in the Arctic 
llcgion, which our ancestors witnessed after 
leavimr their ('radio Land of the Seven Livers, 
prove the unusual phenomena that had come 
under their observation in these regions, and 
connote the strangcnc.ss of the surroundings 
that they had come across, while sojourning in 
their Arctic colonics. 

^\'^e shall now turn our attention to another 
testimony whicli goes to prove the original 
calendar of Six Seasons that belonged to our 
Cradle Land of Aryflvarta, and the subsequent 
one of Five only, that w.as made applicable to our 
Arctic Colonies. 1 have already observed {p 432) 
that, the Six Seasons having been the God-creaL 
ed ones 
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), they were natural and original ; and 
in support of this, we find even the Aitareya 
Brdhma? 2 a declaring that^ the Prajdpati ' (or the 
Creator) is the year, which consists of Iwclve 
months ; thus securing the year as divided into 
Six Seasons t ttt^: 

srsrrq#: I ^0 stto 

nicT cr^r^JTTg5f% I mo ). 

When, however, our Vedic Ancestors colo- 
nised the Arctic Regions, they found that the 
Calendar of Six Seasons or of twelve months’ 
Shn-shine,that obtained in Aryavarta, would not 
do in the Arctic Colonies. The Vedic Sacri- 
ficers, therefore, contrived, /(9r the Arctic exigency^ 
to reduce the Six Seasons of twelve months^ 
Sun-shine to Five of ten months’ Sun-shine, by 
anlalgamating the two, viz. the Hemanta 
and the Shishira ( ) seasons into oneh 

But, as this was a novel change and a new 
device altogether, it did not commend itself 
equally to all. FTaturally, therefore, there was a 
split and diverse opinions prevailed even then. 
For, while on the one hand, after our Ancestors 
left our Cradle Land of Arj^ivarta and colonLed 
the Arctic, where due attention had tp be paid to 
the Arctic necessity, some were for combining 
the Hemanta and the Shishira seasons into one, 
as for instance the Aitareya Brahmancd and tlie 

1 ?rf ?TiTT?rrJ ^crf^iRTT^'r: ' 

(I.l). 
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Taitiiriya Sainhita} ; on the other hand, the 
Sluita-patlia Brdhmana", was for making the 
Varshd and the Sha7'ad Seasons into one. 
Thus, it will be perceived that the Aitareya 
BiAhma?m” and the Taitlariya' Samhifa disagreed 
with the Shata-Patha-Brahma??a,” in respect of 
combining the particular two seasons for reduc- 
ing the aforesaid (ante pp 429, 430) Six Seasons 
to -Five^ None of the authorities, however, 
offers any valid reason for the proposed com- 
bination, or for selecting the particular groups 
of the seasons. Nor has any cause been assign- 
ed for disagreement. 

O 

By the bye, the main point at issue is not 
“ what groups of seasons were combined to 
reduce the Siv seasons to Five," nor “whether 
there obtained a Calendar of Six Seaso7is or of 
Five" ; but, “ which of the two calendars was 
ihe origmal and the oldest, '' as that would decide 
our Cradle Land. , Since, there appears no 
doubt whatever as to the Six- Season-Calendar® 
ha^’ing prevailed side by side with the one of 
Five Seasons, for the purposes of our traditional 
sacrifices, and for the performance of the time- 
honoured ceremonial and the prescribed rites, 
in AryUvarta and her Ai'ctic Colonies. For, we 

1 moTTr^ ^ ii 

(§■= ). 

2 ifqrUT: (?To q"® 5?.^.5.w). 

3 I JTTITr: V® 3’?-3-3a-’?). 

^ qqiTqiw!.--(?T® 
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find that even during the lioarj period o£ tlieliig- 
Yeda, there was in full swing .‘the Sh-Seasou' 
Calenda7' as also the one of Five Seasom^ in 
different places, viz. the former in Aryilvarta or 
the Cradle hand of the 'Seven Rivei'S, and tlie 
latter in our pre- Glacial- Ai'ctie colonies. In the 
circumstances, two views were naturally held, 
and even maintained with propriety. We shall, 
therefore, see what these views were, and venture 
to place before the Reader the important Vedic 
passages, as these are not only very interesting, 
blit extremely instructive, for the simple reason 
that they will serve as a clue to the original 
Calendar of Six Seasons^ and therefore to the 
Cradle Land of Arydvarta. 

Adverting to the Rig* Veda, I shall first 
quote the requisite verse there-from, and then 
literally translate it, giving parenthetically such 
explanation as is necessary. , 

fqRTC 3Trf : ’K 3T*4‘ 

3TTfTr%^<> 

(R. y. I. 16d.l2). 

“ They say ( 3Trf : ; i. e, some arc of opin- 
ion ), that the Father ( ) that has twelve 

forms ( 5 viz. the Sun, or the Year- 
God, or the Wheel of twelve months or 
Six-Seasons ) is ( also ) Five footed or of 
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Ftvc-Seasoiis (T^^TTf): aud full of watery 
vapours ( ), when in the farther half 
( ^ 3T^ ) of the heaven ( ). Others again 

(3T«I^ ) maintain ( ), (that) He is far- 

seeing ( ) ; because, he sees ©iven beyond 
ten months, (and has therefore the full view of all 
the twelve months of the year), and is placed on 
the Six-Seasons or the six-spoked ( ) and the 
seyen^ (coloured-Ray ) wheel ( ), in the 

nearer half ( of the heaven. 

The Reader will have thus perceived, that 
the verse quoted above unmistakably makes 
mention of the six-season — or the twelve-month- 
Calendar obtaining in one portion of the globe 

( 1 ), as also of the 

Five-Season — or the ten-month-Calendar obtain- 
ing in the other ( 

Here, therefore, a question of great moment 
suggests itself, “ W^iieh of the two Calendars was 
the God-created, natural, original, or the older, 
and which was the Man-created, artificial, subse- 
quent, or the recent’'? In the circumstances, it 
seems necessary to see whether any evidence can 

1 This evidently seems to have reference to the seven 
j)>'tsmattc coloitrs, into 'which a ray of light is decomposed, in 
passing through a prism. These are red, yellow, blue- orange, 
green, indigo^ and violet Obviously, this bespeaks a deep peep 
into the domain of Science, even during the Kig-Vedic and 
P.e-Eig-Vedic times of great antiquity. (Fide K.V.I. 146.1.) 

The Atharva Veda also speaks of the seven bright rays 
of the Sun :...^ I VII. 107.1. 
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be found in respect of the matter, that will 
yield the required result. 

I have already pointed out before (anie pp 
432,433), that the expression “ 

(rR. V. 1. 164i 15) is pregnant with 
meaning. For, it gives us to understand that, 
Sk Seaons ) only were “ the God- 

created ones'' (%^3rr cf^), or sprung from God. 
This, therefore, means that they were original or 
natural^ and not artificially devised or framed, 
to serve the .exiljency of the time, as for instance, 
the compounding of the two seasons Hemanta 
( |4cf ) and ShisUra { ) together, to 

make one joint season of four months, as stated 
in the Aitareya Br^hma72a and the Taittiriyn 
Samhitd, or of Varsha (cf^) and Sharad 
as, indicated in <the Shata-Patha-Bnlhmawa 
{vide ante pp 446,447). 

T.urning to the other y,edic testimony, we 
find that when the question was raised, in due 
consideration of all the pros and co?is, as to the 
real number of seasons, or of the original months 
(of sun-shine), and the matter was discussed 
after the'query— How many suns are there ” — 
( ^vcW STif^r^n’ ), it had evoked a reply to 
the effect that ^Hlie months are twelve," and that 
“ these represent the ^twelve suns of the year " 
(^?TJTRrr: STTltr^rT: I 

For, they had sfjrung from the 
twelve drops generated by Prajfipati and placed 
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in (lifTorent roiiions ( ^ i 

>r gTT^i%F^ i ’t® 

^\0 ?,. o. 5. <i). From (his, tliercCorc, it liecomes 
fit oncti oln’ion'. (lint fin' OJ'i<jin(il nuiuhcr of 
:nonfIis ririjfrJ hv IVnjiipnti wi\h ’( tcclvc, tlint 
those oviilontlv fonnod si.r reasons of tivo niontlis 
onch, mid that the original number of months iviis 
certainly oof frn^ or inado up of /ire but 

lii'clve. I'or, the (ext of the Shnln-Patha-Brnh- 
iiinun uiuajuivoadlv says that, “Me (Prajapnti) 
had hecomo j»iv.giiaiit with (tedve drops ; and 
these had given liirtli \othc firdvt', Adlfyo!^ (or ihe 
suns), which wore placed in the quarters (of the 
spao.')” also supra // l-iT. Foot-Note o. 

Thus, the fact of the Creator or Prajapati 
having first cremated /(ce/iv. inonths, proves that 
the Si.i'-Scdsoii-ycdi' or tfio ficdvc-nionfli-Cdfen" 
dar was the original and fhc ohlcr^ and that the one 
of five vcd<<oiis or or fen inonfJts was fhc idfcr and 
fhc recent^ having been sublet jnendij adopted for 
the Arctic exigency and the convenience of our 
Arctic Colonists. 

1 'or further corroboration, however, we shall 
proceed to another proof, and endeavour to cite 
evidence frini the Saffras, which might be des- 
cribed as “the annual Sacrificial Sessions.’’^ Of 
these, the most important are the (1) STTT^riTT- 
(2) (<") &c. 

These are of very ancient date, and do not seem 
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to differ materially from each other, having 
been but inodifications or varieties of a common 
model or type. jN'ow, the holding of the Sacri- 
ficial Session, called the ''^Cows‘ WaW or 
a^lso includes £he Sattra known as the 
'''‘Walk of the Adityas"' or >• 

Because, the cows are the Adityas or the Gods of 
the months,, as the Aitareya Brahma?za says : 
’TrtRr3TrffcqT3Trf^c?TRWcr 
We shall, therefore, give here the requisite 
details, with e'xtracts from the Aitareya Br4h- 
mana, in view of enabling the Reader to see 
which was the original and the older Calendar, 
whether the one olsix seasons and twelve months, 
or that of five seasons and ten months, 

qr^r % i Jqrrq f^qra’R^r- 

qrr% i qr 

^rqrqrfr^rqfrrqrq qr qr 

qqr: qjf^T'iql’ sq qf: ^qrqfq’^qrff: 

qr^rqq^qr 5*.Tqrf^ qr qqr^'Kr 

iT^^=q5=^^^q % qrq: qqror ^rt^q qrqqf 

qqr: ( V 5iro v.'ivj ). 

I give hereinbelow the translation of the 
same, as rendered into English by Dr. Haug: — 
“ The Cows being desirous of obtaining hoofs 
and horns, held (once) a sacrificial session. In 
the tenth month (of their sacrifice) they obtain- 
ed hoofs and horns. They said, ‘ we have 
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obtainod fulfilment; of thet ivisli for which we 
uiKlerwcnt the initiation into the sacrificial 
rites. Let ns rise ( the .sacrifice beins: finish- 
ed).’ When thc)' arose thej^ had horns. 
They, however, thought, ‘ let ns finish the year,' 
and recommenced the session. On account of 
their distrust, their horns went off, and they 
consequently became hornless ( iuparti ). Tlie^^ 
( cxlntinning their sacrificial session ) produced 
vigour ddiencc after ( having been sacri- 

ficing for twelve months and) having secured all 
the seasons, they rose ( again ) at the end. Fbr, 
they had produced the vigour ( to reproduce 
horns, hoofs &c., when decaying). Thus, the 
cows made themselves beloved by all ( the whole 
world ), and are beautified ( decorated ), by all”. 
{Vide Ait. Br. 'franslatcd by Dr. Hang, p 2'S7. 
Yol. TI. Edition 

Tiie above text as also tlie translatioii speak 
for themselves, and show withal, that at one 
time, in the by-gone age, the calendar of <S7.r 
Seasons or ticelve months had obtained side by 
side with the one of Five Seamns or ten months. 
And the only question that now remains for 
solution is, “ Which of the aforesaid two calen- 
dars teas the oldeW ? The expression in the text 
emanating from the Cows, to the effect ( ^a^TTT- 
raww: “ Let ns finish the year" ), is 

certainly pregnant with deep meaning. Nay, 
the additional fact that the Cows had actually sat 
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subsequent to their avowed intention, 
and even recommenced the session, not only pre- 
supposes the knowledge of, and acquaitance with 
the full year of twelve months, but shows, more- 
over, that they were, for “a considerable period 
accustomed to this twelve-month year only, before 
' they had come in contact with the Arctic 
Region that enjoyed but Five Seasons or ten 
months' Sun-shine of the year. 

For, it is obvious, that the Cows, that had 
satrand recommenced the session without rising, 
had done so on the distinct understanding, 
and from their own personal and previous ex- 
perience, that the period of ten months ( 

?TTf% )) during which the desire of some Cows 
( tli^t had probably never seen before, the older 
order of things, as they were not in the Land 
enjoying Six Seasons ), was fulfilled and hoofs 
and horns were obtained even within ten months 
( TITT% I ), was too short 

for, and not at all sufficient to make up, the usual 
or the real and full year (of twelve months). 
This reminiscence, therefore, of twelve months 
or of Six Seasons, appears evidently to be the 
most ancient relic of the hoary Calendar of the 
Tertiary Period, that had already obtained in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, even before our 
Rior-Vedic Fore-fathers had colonised the Arctic 

O 

Regions ; where, however, after colonial settle- 
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incuts were inatlc and established on a firm 
footinir, onr ritual c,i'}<jcucy there, liad compelled 
onr Vo.dic Allocators to effect recpiisite changes 
in the older C alendar oC Sh' Seasons or twelve 
months, and adapt if to one oC Five Seasons or 
ten months, in conformity with the rccpiireraents 
of, and the state of things in. onr Arctic colonics, 
\ow, the aforesaid sacrificial session, known 
as*‘(he (iavdm-ayanam ( ) or tlie 
Cows'' ll'ad:, and mentioned in the Aitareya 
Bralnnana, is, however, not a solitary example^ 
or the only insUmcc of its kind. For, going 
back even to the Taittiriya Snmhita, which has 
been snpjiosed to be the oldest and the most 
authoritative work on sacrificial ceremonies, we 
find the Samhita describing in like manner 
the (lows’ walk”, though with some variations, 
which ^ve shall prcsci itly notice, and stating 
further, that the Garam-ayanam can be com- 
pleted in either foi or twelve months, as the 
sacrificer desires. For facility of reference, I 
give here-iii-bclow the text with its English 
translation, as tlie same will be useful for re- 
qui.site comparison. 

I f^urr 

^ c<4 <?Ti I g ii ^.i r'Cjq I cl I 

I ( llo 

''u 'i. ). 
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“ The cows held this sacrilicial session, de- 
siring that being hornless let horns grow unto 
US.’ Their session lasted (for) ten months. 
Then, Avhen the horns grew (up), they rose say- 
ing, ‘ We Have gained.’ But, those whose 
(liorns) were not grown, they rose after com- 
pleting the year, saying, ‘ We have gained.’ 
Those that had their horns grown, and those 
that had not, both rose saying, ‘ We have 
gained.’ 

, Later on, we find the Taittiriya SamhitH 
once more taking up the same question, and 
intimating withal, that the object in performing 
the sacrificial session is gained, whether the cows 
rose (from the sacrifice) in the fe/ifA month or in 
the twelfth. As the original is important, I sub- 
join the text along with its English translation? 
for easy reference. 

n:^5fr 5BqriTrf%' 

g;rw% 

m irm srr-’ 

cr^Trr^^f5fr^r% i ). 
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“Tlie cows held this sacrific'ial session, bein" 
hornless (and) desiring to obtain horns. Their 
session lasted (for) ten months ; then when the 
horns grew (up) they said, ‘we have gained, 
let us rise, we have obtained the desiiic for which 
we sat (eommeneed (he session).’ Half, or as 
many of them as .said, ‘we shall certainly sit for 
the two tweltth (two last) monthp and rise 
after completing the year, (.some) of them had 
horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by 
distrust thos(‘ that, (are seen) hornless (remained 
so). Hoth, that is, those who got horns, ar?d 
(hose who obtained vigour thus attain- 

ed their object. One, who knows this, prospers 
whether rising (from the sacrifice) in the tenth 
month or in the twelfth. 'I'licy, indeed, go by 
the path (iiadcua)] he going by the path indeed 
attains (the end). This is that successful aya- 
nam (session). Tliercfore, it is yo-sani (benefi- 
cial to the cows).” 

Tlius, it will obviously be perceived, that 
the complcfe year was ever supposed to consist of 
(icclve monihr/' while the one of feu monihs was 

* (») i (k® 

(^0 a . ^. 3 ,':). 

(c) srmunrr nmt Hamrt i 

It may alao bo uoticed bore, that tho word samvalsaram 
RCPiiiB lu liave t'cen used only for (he (vclvc-moiUh 

59 
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remfviniufj: two months (whif^li would be iieces* 
sary) to up the complete year of tn-elve 

months' ^ I 

^prroqc^-ftrFcT... ...( 

i (?tto 

wro y. 5. R). 

TImsj with tlie foregoing fads before the 
Ilc.yder, he will hav('. inisily perceived that the 
authors of tlie Sanihita and the Brahnin?ms were 
certainly aware, even when thosj^ works were 
composed, that at one time, l.he sl.r senso}i' Calen- 
dar or the lirclve-month-ycar was ])revalent, side 
by side with the one of /f.>r seasons or ten motiths’, 
and yv.t, the Aitjareya Brahinarnv had stuck to its 
declaration, that the ycninne. primitive, and 
com/ilete year consisted of si.r seaso)is or ttcelve 
and that the one of /hr seasons or ten 


towR, cim only I'O Ihc <ltt\vH8 UiciusoIvcr, Uio jilwral of 

itawii l>eiiig constantly in the Veda used whoro wo Bliotdd use 
tlio fiingulur.” (Coiitrllnid'iiii, iu tht Srienct «/ .^fi/lIioIu<j^. 
Vol. H.;>7r.l). 


'I’lif- sumo iippoiira clncwlioro in the Itig-Voda, o. g. 
;> ; 1. ti;i. 4 ; '1, 10. 3 ; 21. .3 ; II. 23. 2 ; II. 31.1 ; IV. 
V. 14. -1 : Ac. 


I. 02, 
ro *3 . 


SpciilUng of tlio mytliologiuB of oilier nations, Prof. Max- 
Mtiller continue.^, “But what is impovlant and aettlea the 
point is tlio fact tlmt tlicao cowb or oxen of the dawn, 
or of the rising sun, occur in other mythologies 
also, and aro thoro clearly meant for days. They are nuiu- 
bered us 12 x 30, that is, the thirty daya of the twelve lunar 

months. " ,(Coitli‘ilnitiou3 to the icieiice r y.uthologi/. Vol. 

1I.JU7G1). , \ 
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or ihc tu'ch'c-monih-ijcar was ihc ori(/iual and tho, 
iJiosf'ancic.'U. This, thoroforo, indirectly sug- 
gests that /he (cn-mon/h calendar was suosequent 
and fhc lalcr, having heen adopted for the 
Arctic exigency, after our Tertiary colonists 
had left tlieir awHc land of the Seven Rivers 
and i'Sou'n^cd the vast Arctic Regions. (/) 15). 

.. Thus, the Reader will have at once perceiv- 
ed that, all the available evidence thought to be 
the most important and as surh considered 
worth examining, has been duly cited, referred 
to. and .scrutinized, whether, among other things 
.shown before {pp. -MO, -Ml), it be with re- 
gard to the God-crcated-Land of Aryavarta 
I R Y. Ill do. ' 

Code of Manu ii. 17; .supra 22,77, 78^ 
n2), or to the place of the Origin of the Aryan 
Gods (ante Cha[)ter xii); whether it be with 
regard to /he dircv.lwn of onr march and the line 
of our Observation from the East (cif the Saras- 
vati) to the IITaV, or to the spread of our colonies 
and civilization from Aryavarta to the climes 
beyond the Land of the Seven Rivers (supra pp. 
68, 69, 70, 71, 185, 190 0 196); whether it be 
with regard- to the Land of equal days and 
nights, or to regions that primarily enjoyed six 
Seasons that tvere original and natural, having 
been created by God ( qi%?TiTr f 1% • 

K.V.l. 161. 1.5) 5 whether it be with regard to 
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Thouohts, whlcli find (heiif exprec" 
3ion in <hc Riq-Veda. 

In (he preHcnl Cliapter, 1 propose to devote 
a few pages to the euiisitleration of the anticpiity 
of thoughts which -^cc'iii manih^^f, and jhid their 
cj'],}r-<sioii in the hymns of tlie Hig-Yoda, with 
a view that it will, in all likelihood, enable us. to 
tletcrmine, with positive approach to certaint}^, 
the probable period during which our Primitive 
Ancestors had, in all likelihood, lived and labour- 
ed, observed and worked, nay, had spontaneous- 
ly given expression to a varieUj of original thoughts 
and sundry genuine feelings, when they could no 
.more help expressing, in distinct icords^, what 
they had actually seen and thought, or were able 
to know and to discern. 

For instance, in some passages of the Rig- 
Veda, we find our hoary Ancestors giving vent 
to feelings o£ wonder and astonishment, nay even 
of amazement and surprise I 

III. 55), at the sight of the phenomena which, 
it seems, they had never seen before, while they 
Avere yet in their Cradle Land of Arydvarta or 
of the Renowned Seven Rivers. {Vide ante pp. 
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449-444). We also see them describing and en- 
joying the long Dawns and the long days, as also 
exhibiting their fear of the tediously lengthened 
dreadful nights^ that continuously lasted for weeh, 
uay, for monjhs, without ce break, {Vide ante pp. 
388/384, 385, 38G). 

The sight of such phenomena, therefore, as 
also their precise descriptions, founded, as they 
were on the observation of facts by our Primitke 
Ancestors,, will certainly convince any one, that 
these, in plain words, and beyond any manner 
of ^loubt, constitute but the sure characteristics 
of the Arctic Regions, whether Polar or Circim- 
Polar {vide ante pp. 387 @ 391), — character- 
istics as could not have been found then, nor can 
they be seen now, any where else at all, on the 
surface of the globe, especially as the Poles of 
the Earth are the same to-day as they were mil- 
lions of^ years before. In the^ circumstances, the 
observations made by our Rig-Vedic ancestors 
become unerring Guides, while scrutinizing the 
Rig-Tedic hymns or the most important evi- 
dence derived therefrom, and ascertaining the 
probable period of the aforesaid observations. 

Thus, the inference is obvious ; and a 
posteriori, we are, as a matter of fact,* irresistibly 
driven to accept the very legitimate conclusion, 
that there was a time, when our Rig-Vedic Fore- 
fathers and their ancient Sires had actually 
sojourned in the Arctic Regions. iNaturally cn- 
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by onr ancestors, but were imclUionally preserved^ 
having come down from father to son and from 
generation to generation, I may, with advantage, 
quote here a passage from tlie Rig-Yeda, as it 
distinctly sta'tes that, “ the Goddess Ushas had 
dawned continuously ( or perpetually = 5P^), 
in former times ( ). 

Besides, in the Taittiriya Samhita again, 
we find it exi%aining the very important fact, 
that was then received by traditions which were 
scrupulously preserved and handed down, ns 
seems from the following : — “Chitrrivasu is (that 
is to say, means) tlie night. In olden times 
(5^r), the Bi’^hmans (oi* priests) were afraid that 
it (the night) would not dawn.” 

grr jrr 

3T%: I (|o ). 

The evidence, therefore, of our anrient 
Sires havfiug sojourned in, and colonized, or at 
any rate lived in, the Arctic Regions, will afford 
not only a direct chie to the probable period of 
our stay in the Arctic, nay to the Era of oui’ 
emigrations from Aiyfivarta to the North and 
the Y^est, but will also enable us to speculate, 
with a great deal of certainty, on the antiquity 
of our primtive thoughts that find their expression 
in the oldest document- the Rig- Veda, as these 
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have made maaifeet ihc ddighl unci ivondcr oC our 
J'rnhdvc Anve.dor^ ufc tlie siglit oi' long Baivns, 
tlieir aefomWimcnf at tlie plieuonienu oC long 
Uags^ uiul their exlrcmc fear of the tupyosed 
endless darkness, or at any rutc, ;]ie tediously 
Icnglhcncd Nights^ which arc but the sure indica- 
(ions of (he Arclk. regions. We sliall, accordingly, 
avail ourselves of tlie opportiiuity thus offered 
l.a* us, to ])lacc before the Iveader tho requisite 
details in respect of the matter, to enable him to 
form an opinion concerning Ihc Era of the afore- 
said of the Arcik phenomena. 

Here, ho-wever, the Iteader Avill doubtless 
question the veracit}' of my statement, in respect 
of the colonies of our ancient ancestors in the 
Arctic liegions, and their sojourn therein. For, 
as a matter of fact, we at’ present see these 
regions covered with thick sheets of Ice, and it 
is but natural to siq)pose that they were so, even 
before ; nay, as such, unfit not only for human 
habitation, but also for the sustenance of life, and 
the growth of any kind oi flora ov fauna what- 
ever. AFe shall, therefore, endeavour to clear 
the ground, and see if Geology will come to our 
aid, and give us the required help to get over the 
difficulty, by at once cutting the knot. 

AVe have already shown from geological 
evidence, as the Reader perhaps well remembers, 
that life in the Arctic regions was very old, nay. 
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as old as the Silurian Epoch, {ride Dana’s Manu- 
al of Geology. 206, Ed. 1863; Lapworth’s Text 
Book of Geology. Ed. 1899. p 228 ; ante pp 13, 
14, 15). Moreover, geologists have also proved 
the fact that* the Arctic tracts bad not only mild 
temperature but had also enjoyed very genial 
climate, during the early geological eras. As 
such, therefore, the flora and fauna had not only 
existed ill the Arctic, during these periods, Blit 
had ^[flourished in tropical profusion." ( Vide 
Dana’s .Manual of Geology. 224, 225; ante 
p 9). 

All this, therefore, means and obviously 
establishes the fact that, the Arctic regions, dur- 
ing the early geological periods, were not only 
of an hospitable character, but were even fit for 
the habitation of man and beast, as also of other 
fauna not to say of flora as well. Thus, the 
first question having been solved, the next ques- 
tion, would naturally be, that if the Arctic regi- 
ons were habitable before, which were those 
times, and what had brought about the change ? 
The query, evidently, is certainly relevant. We 
shall accordingly, proceed at once to answer the 
same, as briefly as possible. 

All Geologists appear to be unanimous in 
holding, that the Arctic Circle was habitable on 
account of its temperate and genial climate, 
during the (1) Paleeozoic, (2) Jlesozoic, and fo) 
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here mainly concerned, remains undisputed alto- 
gether. It is obviously this : that tlie ‘Arctic 
Kegions were habitable not only in the Palceo- 
zoic and Mesozoic Epochs, but also during the 
Tertiary Era or the period of the Advent of Man- 
the Crowning piece of creation. As such, there- 
fore, it seems that our ancestors of the Rip' Vedic 
and pre-Rig-Vedic times had lived therefor a con- 
siderable time, during the period; that then, having 
been surprised to see the new and in fact unwonted 
phenomena of continuously charming Dawns of 
the place, as also long Days, and tediously 
lengthened dreadful Nights, they had naturally 
given vent to innumerable original expressions^ 
genuine feelings, and spontaneous thoughts, which, 
therefore, find due place in the Rig- Veda itself 
{vide ante pp 441 @ 445); that the Tertiary Era 
having been followed by the Great Ice Age or 
the Pleistocene Epoch, the Arctic ) legions, 
owing to the severity of the climate, had sub- 
sequently become unfit for human habitation, nay 
unsuitable even for the sustenance of life 
(ante/;/; 28, 398, 399, 40o) ; and that, last but 
not least, these once delightful regions having 
been converted into thick sheets of Ice and 
Snow in no time, our hoary Ancestors u'ere 
compelled to abandon them all at once, and return 
home to Aryavarta, by wa}’- of the Northern 
Mountain to save themselves from 

the impending danger, {vide ante pp. 28, 224). 

Thus, the conclusion becomes legitimate 
and irresistible, that our Primitive Ancestors had 
seen the Great Ice Age; that, as sucli, tliey were 
of the Tertiary Epoch ; and that a fortiori the 
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tijnii-jh;'; wliicli. wlnli' in llu; Aivlin, llinv Imd 
L'ivi'Ji Vt-nl to, :in(l wliidi fmc] lh(’.ir oxpi'cssion in 
till' iJio-N (;int(‘ pp (fo HSG), nrc also as 
as l]i( 'IVrfiar:/ prrioil^ wlint(‘.v(!r the nninhei’ 
iiV.'.mV' af jusi'' /uiiunis that iniL'hl hi' snjiposed 
to have i-l.-ijiscil ii-.-twcihi tliat l'!]HK;h, or the 
Advi-nl of tile preat lee A^e and the coininence- 
nient of the ( >uat'-rn:trv I'ira’. 

Now. cN'cii arenrdiiio to llu* nio^t moderate 
Anu-riean vit-w, wliieh fixes from .S,(lO() to 
years as ih'* lime that has elapsed since 
the clos'- of the tJreat lee Aire, or'say the com- 
mencement of the <hiaternary I'Va, it ivill have 
to 1)'* admitted at once, that onr J^rlmitivc 
A ihu'sli'vs xhni jarcctlc-i 'Mu\ hat} seen the Great 
Jee Apr. nay, that were //Vne/ eroi in the Tertiary 
I'ra. as shown hefore (ante ///< -169, -170), were 
certainly far mare aih'lrnt than l(),()(l0 years. 
I'.specially for the reiison, .that even in the 
J'ertiary Era which preceiled the Great Tee 
Ae<*, and to which their ///e/e/Zi/s relate, 

their workings of the mind and mode dC life, 
their attainments and cnlinre, their various pro- 


1 r/itf- J 02, -to;!, I'ool-iioto 1, \vliere I Imve 
j;ivon tlio vii'wH of einiiipiil Geolagifltfl in rcaiiect o£ tlii® 
naillcr. Anil I nmy licre fiirtlicr observe timt, L’nkowel^ 
nrrivod ul llio concliiHion in 182it llmt about 10 OCO years 
liiul clniiBCil hinco the end of tbc Inst (Jlncinl Epoch; while 
Gilliert, Uplmni, and oilier (ioologists of the United States 
Geological Survey, apiieur to he inclined to adopt this view, 
oliviously leaving out of consideration tho period during 
which the Glacial ICrn laslcd. See the Student’s Lyell. Edited 
by Judd. 1S9C. j> 592. 
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fessions’ and knowledge of the several^ branches 
of Sciences/ as also their highest philosophy/ all 

1 Tlie advanced state of civilization of the Rig-Vedic 

period can very well Re judged from tlie fact ibat diverse 
professions, vionifold occupations, and numerous emploi/meiils 
of different hinds, such as that of physicians, artisans, smiths, 
carpenters, &c, nay, of aacrificers and poets, were in full 
swing during the Rig-Vedic period ; and the following Rik- 
hymn will amply prove the same ^TT fSTn" 

g^rrm fre VcT nrq-jg^ ii 3 n-.... 

it%ofr ?ruT I ffprrf^r »it v? ii ? n ( 

t 33’i )• a 

‘ (a) “ We all have various thonghfs and plans, and 
diverse are the occupations of men. The Brfihmana seeks the 
sacrificers, carpenter wood, the pbyscian the sick.” (2) 
“ The artisans (with seasoned materials) seek the rich.” (3) 
‘‘lam a Poet. My father is a physician. My mother is 
engaged in house-hold affairs, such as grinding corn”, 
&c. &c. 

f '■ 

2 In like manner, Fine Arts, such as sinying, nay, know- 
ledge of the secen ?Jo/es, &c. (R V. I. 1C4.3; X. 71.3), of 
curing diseases by jvill-jjower and ioncli (X. GO. 12 ; X. 1.37.7), 
or by hypnotism and mesmerism, otherwise called animal 
magnetism, (known in Europe or.ly very late in the day, viz. 
1778), of astronomy and of several solar systems (I 164.1-20, 
48; IX. 114.3), of the properties of water, of herbs, and 
of matter, such as the seven colours of a ray, &c, (I. 23.20, 
21, 22 ; X. 1.37 6 ; X. 97- 11, 12, 18 ; J. 146.1 ), appear to 
have been duly cultivated even then. 

3 Vide Max-Miiller’s Ilistory of Ancient Sanskrit Lite- 
rature. pp 558-oG8. Edition 1859, where he says, ” We 
have accustomed ourselves to regard a belief in tiie unity of 
God as one of the last .stages to which tiie Greek mind ascend- 
ed from the depths of a polytheistic faith. The one un- 
known God was the final residt which the pupils of Plato 
and Aristotle had arrived at, when they came to listen to the 
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Ivfray a wry Iiigli staiulanl of civilization that 
would nri( orally require iinmeiisc ciuic, lo go 
llirongli smulry sfage.> of evolution, develop- 
ment, and advancement. 

* 

itli these faot.s before us, with our genuine 
fraiiifions pirs'nrd infarf, nay, .scrupulously 
/landed dotrn fr^an gcncraiion to generation, and 
witli flir oldest rerord — the Kig-Vedn — becoming 
scienfljicaJIg plain, or even well-explained from 
the point of view of geology, it appears but 
indispensably necessarv. now to see, what Oriental 
and Occidental researchers have .said, in respect 
of ibc antiiptifij of the afore.said priedees frcaiure, 
as also t)f the or Authors of the original 

e.i-pressio/ts found therein. 


ulr.mgc leaching of .Si. I’aul nl Alhen.s. But, liow cim wo toll 
that llic course of tlnuiglit was the pnnin in India? By wliat 
riglit, do wc mark all liylnns ns modern in which tlih idea of 
one God hre.iks through tlic clouds of a pol\tbei8tic phraseo- 
logy V" (jjohS) “ The changes wore not the result of 

a gradual and regular progress, hut of individual impulses 
and peculiar influences. I da not think, therefore, that tlie 
mere occurrence of monotheistic ideas, and of cth-'r l uge 
philosophical conccjitituis, !■» suflicicnt to -tarn:' .my class of 
hymns as of ino.lurn d'.-.lo “ ). 

“It cuiuiot he rigl)t to chi.^s cvc;y poem ami i-vcry verao 
in which mystic or metaphyiacul spcctdaiions occur as modern, 
aiinplj' bcc.'iuso they rtsomble tiie lnnguag« of the U panisbads. 
The literature of tlie Upanishads proves, better than any 
thing else, that tiie elements of their philosophical poetry 
came from a more distant fountain.'' (j» SGC ). 
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Mr. Tilak says that the “ direct passages 
from the Vedas and the Avesta,” prove “unmist- 
akably that the poets of the Eig-Veda were 
acquainted with the climatic conditions witness- 
ible only in the Arctic regions” (;? 41 5) ; “ that 
the antiquity of man goes back to the Tertiary 
Era” ( p 418 ) ; “ that while the Taittiriya 
Samhit^ and, the Brahma72as begin the Naksha- 
tras with the Krittikas or the Pleiades, showing 
that the vernal equinox then coincided with the 
aforesaid asteri&i ( 2,500 B. C. ), the Vedic 
literature contains traces of Mriga or Orion 
being once the first of the Nakshatras, and the 
hymns of the Eig-Yeda, or at least many of 
them, which are undoubtedly older than the 
Taittiriya Samhitd, contain references to this 
period, that is, about 4,500 B. C. approximately” 

( p 420 ) ; “ that there are faint traces of the 
same equinox being once in the constellation of 
Punarvasu, presided over by Aditi, whicli u^as 
possible in about G,000 B. C.” ( p 420 ) ; “that 
at about 5,000 or 6,000 B. C., the Vedic Aryas 
had settled on the plains of Central Asia” 

( p 420 ) ; “ that ancient Vedic chronology and 
calendar furnish an independent corroboration 
of the moderate view of the American geologists” 

( p 420 ) ,* “ that the last Glacial Epoch closed 
and the post-Glacial period commenced at about 
8,000 B. C.” {p 421 ) ; that “ from this to the 
Orion period, is an interval of about 3,000 
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yc;\r.- ’ (;t 5 21 ) \ “ considering the fact that 

ihe Krita nj'c’ is said to commence after a 
jiraUiyii or the. deluge, Mann and Vyasa must be 
understood to liavc jirescrvcd herein an old 
tniditicm, tlial. about 10,000 years, before th(}ir 
time (sii])j>o<ing them to have lived at the be- 
ginning of the Kali age of 1,200), the new 
order of things commenced with the ICrita age ,* 
ordn other words, the deluge whicli destroyed 
the old order of things occurred about 10,000 
years before their lime” (/.>-J>27); that, lie 
adds, “we are. led to conclude that the beginnijig 
of the new order of things, or, to ])ut it more 
scicmihcally, the ccn'.m.en cement of the current 
post-Glacial I'.ra was, according to this tradition 
not assigned to a period older than 10,000 years 
before tlie Christian era” (;>. ;127); that, he further 

observes, *‘wc may safely ado})t, for all prac- 

tioil pnrpo.ses, the view that the last Glacial 
o])och closed and the post-Glacial period com- 
menced at about S,{)U0, or at best about 10,000 
B. O'" ( jt. 427 ); that ‘‘ the A'cdic Kishis were 
thejnsolve.s conscious of the fact that the 
subjcct-m:itter of the hymns sung by them was 
ancient or ante-diluvian in character, though the 
expressions used Avere their OAvn productions.” 
(p. 458) ; that “while the expression was human 
the subject-matter was believed to be ancient 
or superhuman {p 459) ; that “the ancestors (of 
the \^edic poets) here spoken of Avere the ante- 
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diluvian ancestors {nah purve pitarah) who com- 
pleted their sacrifices in the Arctic year of 'l or 
10 months” (460) ; and that “in short, the an- 
cient hymns, poets, or deities, mentioned in the 
Rig-Yeda myst be referred to a by-gone age, " 
“that is, traditionally handed down to the poet 
from remote ages,” “and not to post-glacial 
I'imes. p. 461. (vzde Mr. Tilak’s “Arctic Home 
in the Vedas.” Edition 1903). 

Thus, it will be found that, Mr, Tilak re- 
conciles even the Vedic and the Puranic views in 
respect of the antiquity of the Rig- Vedic period, 
and admits that the last Glacial Epoch had closed 
and tlie subsequent or the Quaternary Era had 
commenced, at about 10,000 B, C. It is, there- 
fore, necessary at this stage, to point out to, and 
remind, the Reader, that our Primitive^ Ances- 
tors^ ’ Vedic or Pre- Vedic, had not only seen and 
outlived flie Glacial Epoch-) otherwise known as 
the Great Ice Age., but had even witnessed the 
latter part of the Tertiary Era^ as they had then 
colonized extensive Arctic Regions, and sojourn- 
ed there for a considerable period, till the advent 
of the Great Ice Age had driven them back, and 
compelled them to retrace their steps to the 
sunny soil of the land of their origin., — the" re- 

1 Vide ante pp 51-52, where I have given an ex 
tract fn in the work of Professor Maxfiliillcr to the Keader- 
to form an adequate idea in respect of the expression “Oar 
Primitive Ancestoys,'' Vedic and Pre-Vedic, (^Thc Author). 
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noirncd J.tnul of /he Seven Jh'vers of Ar 3 \^Yai’ta. 
{vide ante i>jk 28 (<?■ 38, To, 88 Co) 92). 

]'>i(lent]y. tliereforejonr Primi/im Anecs/oi's 
as also their tjenniue thotujh/e wliicli find original 
expression in tlic Uig-Veda, were*, even from 
tlie A*edic, Avcstic, and tieological testimoii}', 
coueiderahh/ older tlian 1 0,000 years. And 
pcrliaps, liaving had due regard lo this veiy im- 
portant faet, ^Ir. Tilal; a]i])cars to have been 
persuaded to believe that onr Primitive Ancestors 
■were older still. For. he has nathrally remarked 
that, “one was still temjited to ask whether “we 
liad in that limit, reached the vltimn Thule of the 
Aryan antiquity. ’ {vide “The Arctic Home in 
the Vedas.” Preface, p. ii). 

Besides, ^Ir Tilak has also observed that, 
‘^The oldest ])eriod in the Aryan civilization 
majq therefore, be culled the Aditi or the pre-Orion 
jieriod, and we may roiighl}' assign 6000-4000 
B. C., as its limits. It was a period wlien the 
finished hymns do not .seem to have been known. 

The Greeks and the Pursis have retained no 

traditions of this period, while the Indian 

Aryas have preserved all the traditions with a 
super-religious fidelity and scrupulousness.” 
{vide “The Orion.” p. 206. Edition 1893). 

Tliis will, probably, give to the Reader the 
view entertained by the Oriental scholar and 
original researcher, from the facts whid ^ the 
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Vedic, Avestic, and even the Geological evidence 
has disclosed. We shall, therefore, endeavour 
to see how far it has been accepted by the West, 
by turning our attention, a little while, to 
Occidental scholarship, for scrutinizing what it 
thinks about it. 

Professor Bloomfield, while noticing Mr. 
Tilak’s “ Orion,” during the address on the 
occasion of the Eighteenth Anniversary of John 
Hopkiii's Ijniv<ersity, declared in clear terms 
that, The language and literature of the Yedas 
is, by no means, so primitive as to place with it 
the real beginnings of Aryan life.” Moreover, 
he observed that, “ These in all probability and 
in all due moderation, reach back several thou- 
sands of years more,” and further added that, it 
was “ needless to point out that this curtain, 
which seems to shut off our vision at 4,500 
B. C., may prove in the end a veil of thin gauze.” 
Thus, it will be obvious that even Professor 
Bloomfield has made an emphatic pronounce- 
ment of his views, in respect of the great, not 
to say hoary antiquity of the Ptig-Yeda, as it 
goes back several thousands of years beyond 
4500 B. C., and seems apparently to have 
admitted the very great antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda, as he was inclined to observe that it also 
extended beyond the period of 4,500 B.-C. 
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Last Imt not least, 1 would here place before 

the h'eader, the testimony also of a well-known 

historian of India, in respect of enr great anti- 

quity, — that extended even beyond that of the 

admiHaV.y old iLgyj/tian natioih .For, says 

Thornton as follows : — “ Ere yet the Pyramids 

looked down njion the valley of the Nile, — 

when (t recce and Italy, those Ci’adles of 

mbdern civilization, housed onlv the tenants of 

* 

the wilderness, India was the seat of wealth 
and grandeur’'. ( la/e History ‘ of India. By 
Thornton). 

Hut, imtwithslanding this our hoary 
(ndiijuity^ jn’cconceivctl notions and deej) rooted 
prejudices of many scholars of note, have, by 

their utterances, and tendencies to modernize 

• * 

thinys of ancient Jnd^ o[\.Q\\ become a. practical 
bar to true research and to the real statement of 
facts, as we shall p’rcsenlly show, after giving in 
brief the requisite details thereof, for the con- 
viction of the Ixeadcr, and for enabling him to 
understand how these prepossessions had become 
instrumental in checking the progress of know- 
Icdo-e, in en<Tenderin 2 : actual harm to the cause of 
truth, in spreading many erroneous or ground- 
less ideas, and in even stifling the work of 
intelligent research in this the most ancient land, 
as these scholars have naturally been considered 
to be the only men of lead and light- and as 
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such, supposed to he right even lohen they are in 
the wrong. Professor H. H. Wilson, therefore, 
has rightly observed that, ‘‘ Impatience to gene- 
ralise has availed itself greedily of whatever 
promised to afford materials for generalisation ; 
and the most erroneous views have been con- . 
fidently advocated. Because, the guides to 
which their authors trusted were ignorant or 
insufficient”. (Vide Vishnu- Purd?za. Trans- 
lation. Preface.). 

r Thus, bias and personal inclination, likings 
and foregone oonclusions, appear obviously to 
have had a tendency to modernize every thing 
Hindu or Indo-Aryan, and bring our ancient 
literature to as late a date as possible. For 
instance, we find even such an erudite author 
and scholar of great renown as Professor Max- 
Miiller,^ writing as follows: — I should like 
to see a possibility, by which we could explain 
the addition, not of the Valakhilya hymns only, 
but of other much more modern sounding 
hymns, at a later time than the period of the 
Pratishakhya” ( p XXXIX ). But, more than 
this, he further says, “ I say again, that I am 
not free from misgivings on the subject, and mv 
critical conscience -syould be far better satisfied, 
if we could ascribe the Pratishfikbya and all it 
presupposes to a much later date”. ( /? XL. 
Vide Big-Veda Samhit^. Translated and Ex- 
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plained. By F. Max-Mnller. M. A. L, L. D. 
Vol. ’J, Edition 18G0 ). 

It is. therefore, no wonder, if, with such 
biased mind, Professor Max*^Iiiller should bring 
down the Rig*Vcdic h 3 hnns from the high pede- 
stal of antiquity, to aliout Ij/iOO B. C., and sa}' 
that, *' the Vedic hymns were composed between 
1,.')00 and 1,000‘ B. C.’\ when, as a matter of 

/he fjrcat andtjuift/ of some of these at any 
rate, has been proved, beyond all manner of 
doubt, going even so far back aA 6,000-10,000 
years B. G., by Vedic, Avestic, and even the 
scientific evidence of Geology, and accepted also 
by Eastern and Western scholars like Mr Tilak 
and Professor Bloomfield (ante, pp 475,4T6,477, 
478). 

In the circumstances, it’ seems but natural, 
that this general tendency to wiscieiidfically and 
groundlcssh/ modernize things Hindu, even when 
they are really of great antiquity, should have 
provoked the indignation of even extremely 
sober and most considerate Oriental Scholars, who 
have been known tofame^ and who, moreover, 
have themselves been antiquarians, ha-vdng been 
engaged in research work. We, accordingly, 
find the late Mr. Justice Telang, a cool-headed 
and dispassionate scholar, observing as follows: — 
“ And now, I trust, I may allow myself here 

i Vide " What con India Teach ub” ? Edition 1883, 

p. 111. 

4l 
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one general remark, suggested not merely^ by 
Dr. Lorinsers essay, but by various writings 
o£ the most celebrated Sanskrit scholars of 
Europe. It appears to me that in these, days, 
there has set in a powerful tendency in Europe, 
to set down individual works and classes of 
' works of our ancient Sanskrit Literature to as 

late a date as .possible” “ Nevertheless, there 

can be little doubt that the above deliverances 
of Prof. Max Miller, put into words a feeling, 
entertained more or less vaguely, more or less 
coirsciously, by the vast majority of European 
scholars. Yet, I submit with all respect, but 
Avith very great confidence, that they betray a 
frame of mind which is the reverse of scientific”. 
“ But, what right, it may be asked with all de- 
ference to the learned Professor, what right has 
he to express or to feel “ likings” and “ satisfac- 
tion,” regarding one explanation,' more than 
another’’ ? ( p OX VIII ). 

And again, Mr. Telang adds, “ It appears to 
me, I confess, that it is this reserve of “ likings” 
"and “satisfactions”, and “foregone conclusions”, 
ying in the back-ground of most of tlie logical 
artillery which European scholars have ]3rought 
to bear upon the chronology of our ancient 
Literature, it is this that is temporarily doing 
damage to its antiquity. These foregone con- 
clusions easily throw these scholars into the frame 
of mind, in which, to borrow the terse vigour of 
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Chilliiigwoi'th’s language, ‘ the}' dream what 
thef desire, and believe their oAvn dreams’. And 
it is against this frame of mind, and against the 
often “ moist light” of European Sanskrit 
scholarship of which it* is the source, that I feel 
bound to lodge m 3 ' humble but very emphatic 
protest on the present occasion”, p CXIX. 

“ I cannot,” Mr. Telang further observes, 
“leave this topic without entering an emphatic 
protest against the perfectl}' arbitral’}' method of 
fixing dates, in the history of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture”. “ Xot only are hypothesis formed ^on 
the weakest possible collection of facts, but upon 
such hypothesis further superstructures of specu- 
lation are raised. And when that is done, the 
essential weakness of the base is often effectually 
kept out of view. By such methods, the whole 
of Sanskrit Literature, or nearly the whole of it, 
is being shown to be much more recent ’than it 
has hitherto been thought ” pp XXX 1, XXXII, 
“The Bhagavad Gita”. Translated into 
English blank verse. By K. T. Telang. M. A. 
L. L. B. Advocate, High Court, Bombay. Edi- 
tion 1875). 

In like manner, another very great Oriental 
scholar, who is equally discreet and is not at all 
given to fanciful thinking, who is cautious and 
never loses temper, who is well known in the 
East and the "West, nay, who is known through- 
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out the world, appears also to have declared his 
opinion and given vent to his feelings, conse- 
quent- on the unscientific treatment of the subject 
of antiquity^ and the adoption of a fallacious line 
of argument bj the majority of European 
scholars. Dr. Bh^nd^rkar, for, that is the name 
of the eminent Sanskrit scholar, on whom the 
honour of knight-hood has also been lately con- 
ferred, in his Article on “ The consideration of 
the date of MahS Bh^rata” says, while examining 
some controversial points that, “ Col. Ellis does 
not consider them (the reasons) to be weighty, and 
in the view he has put forth, he but represents, in 
a somewhat exaggerated form, the tendency of 
most European scholars and antiquarians to 
modernize everytiiing Hindu”. ( Vide Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society.” Bombay Branch. Vol. 
X. No. XXVIir. p 82 ). 

•' r 

Obviously, this sort of leaning towards 
pre-conceived notions, has naturally a very 
denfeneratins: effect. Since, it creates an undesir- 
able tendency to malce hasty generalizations. Nay, 
it also engenders the habit of accepting., with 
self-satisfaction and even with approbation, con- 
clusions not warranted by facts ; takes away the 
mind out of its right track ; makes the reasoning 
faculty altogether imbecile by flattering itself, 
even when it falls into flagrant errors ; corrodes 
it slowly yet imperceptibly ; and causes it to 
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become incapable of discerning true from false 
or right from wrong ^ owing to the dark clouds 
of prejudice that hover over it. Thus, we find 
persons known even as philosophers or historians, 
and distinguished also as acknowledged authors 
and standard writers, falling victims, unawares, 
to the deep rooted bias, and thereby making 
themselves extremely ludicrous in ‘the eyes of 
others. 

We have already seen (ante pp 54 a) 64), 
how altogether one sided, nay, illogical, and ex- 
tremely fanciful, are the arguments employed 
by Isaac Taylor, owing to his great bias and his 
European prepossessions, to establish his theory 
of the Aryan Origin in Europe. I shall, there- 
fore, take this opportunity to cite a few more tin- 
stances, in view of bringing home to the Reader 
the unwholesome effects of pre~conceived notions as 
also impervious blindness, that these cause in 
discerning things which are plain enough, 
even on the very face of them. And rather 
than state first my own views in respect of the 
biased vituperations of Dugald Stewart, for, 
that is the name of the philosopher who was 
pleased to 'brand the most genidne Sanskrit 
Literature aad Sanskrit Language, of admittedly 
hoary antiquity, as ’'Hhe forgery of the Brahmans", 
I think it desirable, for mauifold reasons, to 
quote Professor Max M idler, the veteran scholar 
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as also a great Orientalist, and give bis own 
weighty opinion as regards the worthless state- 
ment of the philosopher, made in utter ignor- 
ance oifacts^ and at ihe sacrifice even of truth. 
For, says the Professor as follows:— “ Dugald 
Stewart, rather than admit a relationship between 
Hindus and Scots, would rather believe that the 
whole Sanskrit language and the whole of 
Sanskrit literature — mind^ a literature extending 
over three thousand years, and larger than the 
ancient literat'ui’e of either Greece or Rome, — 
was a forgery of those wily priests, the Brah- 
mans’’. ( What can India Teach us ? p 28. 
Edition 1883 ). 

In like manner, Mill, the historian of 
British India, also exhibits the same sort of deep- 
rooted prejudice in the matter of Hindu merits 
and their ancient cmlizaiion.^ displayed in (heir 
laborious wo7'ks^ of ard and scieiwe' ; although, 
these have been frankly acknowledged by all, 
and encomiums freely lavished thereon. Profes- 
sor Wilson, therefore, has rightly criticised in a 
Kote the fact, and animadverted on it, with just 
indignation. For, says he, This laborious 
description of the architecture of the Hindus 

1 Lord Elphinstonc, tlio Historian of India, has 
acknowledged, without any g;Udge, “the early excellenco of 
the Brahmars in all thrso branches of learning” : ( Vide 
His “ History of India";?/) &2 @ 95. Second Edition, also , 
ante/) 41. Foot-notes). 
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nfVordf* fomc curion.^ hpccimons of the inveterac}’ 
of tlie imthorV j>r<‘jtulico>. Iti his zeal to under- 
value the Cavcrn-teinples of the Hindus, he even 
inpinuatcf that tlie\’ are not artificial. For, 
aa}P Mill, ‘‘ It is difficult to s:iy, how much of 
the woiukrful in these excavations may be the 
work of Xature”. “ He seems inclined with 
Bryant, to tliink that it was not impossible that 
the Pyramids had dropped from the clouds, or 
sprung out of the soil.’’ ( .Mill’s British India, 
Wilson’s Note ). 

t 

In the light of these facts, it soerns obvious 
tliata prrjtidh'etl 7nifui audits prcconcrivcihiofions, 
always bct'ojnc n practiral bar to true research and 
even to the ytatcsxnit of things an theg really stand. 
As such, therefore, any Ipased declaration of 
views must alway.s he taken for what it is worth, 

and ever received with great emtion 

« * 

But, to come nearer home and return to the 
subject-matter of the consideration of the anti- 
quity of thoughts tliat find their expre.ssion in the 
Rig' Veda. From the evidence produced here- 
tofore, it will be pcrceivetl that the thoughts of 
ow' Primitive Aneestor.^ that find their expression 
in the Pig' Veda obviously seem to be as old as 
the ;/?(’flr-Glacial period, not to so}' as old even 
as the Tertiary Era, or rather the latter part of 
it. Because, we have seen our Rig-Vedic Fore* 
Fathers beholding the Arctic phenomena face to 
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face, actually experiencing the ever lasting Dawns^ 
the long Days, and the fearfully lengthy Nights^ 
that continued without any break for several 
days and even for months together. ( Vide supra 
pp 3 8 4, 3 8 5). -Nay, we have even seen our Vedic 
Ancestors and Poets actually offering their pray- 
ers to the Night, with humble solicitations to 
vouchsafe suqIi strength to them as would carry 
them through the darkness, especially as th'^y 
supposed that it had become unfordable owing 
to its yonder bobndary having not been seen. 
( ante pp 383,387). 

And I may here remark that, the observa- 
tion of the aforesaid Arctic phenomena, or rather 
the colonization of the Arctic Regions and their 
habitable conditions, were only possible during 
^he ‘Tertiary Epoch, ' and obviously before the 
Advent of the Great Ice Age ; when, thick sheets 
of Ice and Snow' had, all of u sudden, spread 
over the higher latitudes of Asia, Europe, and 
America. Nay, the Polar or the Arctic Regions 

•pear to have been buried beneath them ever 

. • 

iice. 

Thus, the antiquity of the observation of the 
Arctic phenomena and the colonization of the 
Arctic Regions by our Primitive Ancestors, goes 
back to the very remote Tertiary Period. It 
was for this reason, among others, therefore, that 
Count Bjornstjerna had made the following 
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remarks, in respect oC tlic antiquity of tlie Indo- 
Aryan or the Hindu thought and culture : — 

If.,.tlie Hindus, more than 3,000 years 
before Christ, according to Bailly’s calculations, 
had attained so high a degree of astronomical 
and geometrical learning, how many centuries 
earlier must the commencement of their culture 
have been, since the human mind advances ■ only 
step by step in the path of Science” ! (Theogoii)^ 
of the Hindus, p 37 ). , 

“ Megasthenes, the envoy of Alexander, to 
Kandragupso (that is, Chandragupta), King of 
the Gangarides, discovered”, he further adds 
“ chronologicjil tables at Polybhottra the re- 
sidence of the King, which contain a series of no 
less than 153 kings, with all their names from 
Dionysius* to Kandragupso, and specifying the 
duration of the reigns of every one of those 
kings, together amounting to 6,451 years, which 
would place the reign of Dionysius nearly 7,000 
years B. C., and consequently 1,000 years before 
the oldest king found on the Egyptian tables of 
Manetho {viz., the head of the Tinite Thebaine 
dynasty), who reigned 5,867 years B. C., and 
2,000 years before Soufi, the founder of the 

1 Professor Max Dunkar says that, “ Spatembas” , 
•which probably is another name of Dienysius, “began his 
reign in 6,717 years B. C.” (History of Antiquity. Vol. lY. 
PP 74,219). 
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Crizeb Pyramid.” ( Theogony of the Hindus, 
p 45 ). 

“ No nation on earth”, he observes again, 
‘‘can vie with the Hindus in respect of the anti- 
quity of their civilization and the antiquity of 
their religion.” (Theogony of the Hindus, p 50). 

Obviously, it was for this reason that Mr. 
Halbed exclaimed with deep reverence, after 
discussing the four Tugas of the Hindus, as 
follows : — ‘‘ To sucli antiquity tlie Mosaic crea- 
tion is but as yesterday ; and to such ages the 
life of Methuselah is no more than a span”. 

Evidently, it was for this reason that M- 
Louis Jacolliat asserted that, ‘‘Manou (h^) in- 
spired Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and liomfin 
legislation, and his spirit still permeates the 
wliole economy of our European laws”. (La 

Bible Dans LTnde. p VIII Edition 1870). 

< »• 

Ic was for this reason that Mrs Anne Besant 
has written to say that, “ India older than 
Greece or Rome; India that was old before Egypt 
was born ; India that was ancient before Chaldea 
was dreamed of; India that went back thousands 
of centuries before PersiS. had come to the front” 
...(Mrs. Anne Besant on India and its Mission). 

And it was for this reason, as appears clear, 
that Professor Bloomfield had declared that, the 
beginnings of Aryan life reached back several 
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tl\6Upnnil*; of years more timn 4,.’)00 B C., and 
that the curtain whicli seemed to shut ofi; the 
ViciV at 4.500 B. C., miglit prove in the end but 
a veil of thin gaur.c. (Vide supra p 47S). 
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and Arts) 172. 
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(f/f/c .Alinra Mazda), 

Asura race 288. 
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Atharva-Veda 100, 2.02, 
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.006, 
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Athens 178, 

Athravn I'lr/c .\tharvan. 
Athwyo ridf-Aptya. 
Australia 7(1. 

Austmllan(Gcological)sla’o' 0 . 

•I.') 

Autochthonous (.•\ryans-iu 
lioiia or Arvilvarta) i, •10, 
SO. 82. 88,02. Of), 100, 187, 
188, 2G(1, 27.-!, 28^1 . 016, 

aoo, ;!.'. 2 , afifi. -lao, -las. 

Avestn Ifi, Cl, (if), 0.'), 115, 

1J7, no, 120 , loa, 207, 

21 ( 1 , 220, 202, 2(12, aO-1, 

ao8, -loo, -ii-i. 

Avcstan(tongiie) -15. 

Avcstlc account of'thc Dc- 

i((go aoo. 

A^’C5tlc nanio of the Sapta 
SindIniH is Ilapta Ilcndu. 
i, ii. 

Avcstlc Ilajila Ilendn 2'JO. 
Avcstlc Home 201. 

Avcstlc liloraturo iii. 

Avcstlc mythology 201. 
Avcstlc rites 2aa. 

Avcstlc Sriptiiros 107, 1.50, 

1.55, 107, 207, 210, 2.00, 

2:(l, 208, 200, 2-12, 285, 

07fi. .077, .002, 008, •101,402, 
Avcstlc tcstiinony (ovidonco) 
IV. Gl, 157, 1G2, 187, 107. 
208, 210, 244, 376, 382, 

39G, 477, 478, 481, 


AvestJc works 195, 284, 396' 

Azoic Age 2, 8, 10. 

Azoic Period 3. 

Azoic Roeks 4. 

Azuiti Fide Ahnti 233. 

6 

Babylonia 412. 

BabyIonian...Kinga 332. 

Bactria 213, 216, 411. 

Baga ?31. (Sans. Bhaga). 

Bailly 489. 

Baker (Dr. J. G.) .117, 118. 

Bakewell 471. 

Balk (Balkh) 58, 215. 

Balkasli or Dengis take 58. 

Barth 423. 

Bay of Bengal 81. 

Beames 52. 

Beeas(Bias, ^ipasia. Bibasis, 
Bitjilh, or ArjikTyii), vide 
Vipasba, the North-West- 
ern tributary of the Sut- 
lodgo. 

Behar 177, 324. 

Behuram Yasht 229. < 

Belurtagh 35. 

Benares 47. 

Benfey .303. 

Bengal l'/7, .324. 

Berekhdba Armniti. Fide 
Bactria. 

Bergaigne 42.3. 

Bethlehem 90. 

Bhaga 231, 235, 

Bhagavad Gltii 483, 

Bbandarkar (Dr, SirR. G.) 
484. 

Bharata 174, 180, 181, 201, 
202, 20.3, 204, ,321. 

Bharata (Bliar.ata-Kliancla or 
Bliiirata-Varslia) 224, 241, 
325, .396, 40C. 

Bharatas. i, 39, 240, 278. 

Bharatiya Sainiajya ( or 
History of the Hindu Em- 
pire), yy. i. 


Bhishma 268 . 

Bhujyu 420. ' 

Bible 90. 

Birdwood (Sir George) 425. 
Bjornstjerna ( Count ) 91, 
488. 

Black Clouds 30.3, 

Black Descent 300, 301. 
Black ( Epithet applied to 
ungodly persons or enemies) 
261, 301, 302. 

Black people 263, 300, 301, 
.303, 

Black -skin 263, 300, 301, 
303. 

Black skin of ritelcss men 
301. 

Black Yajur Veda, Fide 
Taittiriya Samhita, 
Blanford. Dy. Supt. Geo.Sur- 
vey of India 3, 10, 18, 37, 
38. 

Bloomfield (Professor) 478, 
481, 490. 

Bogu Fide Bhagn. 235. 
Bohlen 86. 

Bokhara 58. 

Bopp 207. 

Borneo 424. 

Brachy Cephalic 43, 44. 
Brahma (Praj.'lpati) 395. 
Brahmanns ( Motuphysical 
works) 199, 228, 474, 
Brahamans (race of ) 39, 40, 
79, 182, 193, 199, 2.33, 240, 
251, 263, 266, 269, 271, 

272, 290, 291 29B, 306. 

.307, .310, 311, .312, 314, 

318, 319, 323, 350, 358, 

369, 472, 485, 486. 
Brahmanlc (or Brahman) 
Arya 140, 189. 
Brahmanlcal Indians 186, 
220 . 

Brahmanlcal infiiioncc in 
America 414, 

Brahmanlcal Warriors 42.3, 
424, 426, 458, 
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Brahinanlc observances or 
tractions 29G, 297, 298. 
Brahmanical Sects 411. 
Brnhmnnlc Soina-worsliip 
140, 211. 

Brahmnnlc theory 234. 
Brahmarshl Desha 79, 182,’ 
193, 

Brahmans ( Sama-Vedi ) 
2G9. 

Brahmavarta 77, 78, 79, 81, 
182, 192. 

Brahmanism ( origin of-) 

’ 358 . 

Breal (M. Michel) 217. 
Bryant 487. 

Buddha ( Images of- ) In 
America 415. 

Buddhism 41, 57, 58, GO. 
Buddhistic faith. 60, 411. 
Buddhist persuasion 423. 
Buddhistic Sects 411 . 
Buddhist times 425. 

Buhler (Dr.) 423. 

Bunsen (Baron Von) 74, 86, 
214, 216. 

Burma 58, 59. 

Burnouf 48, 207, 215. 

© 

Cainozolc Age 11. 

,, Epoch 469. 

,, Era 5. 

„ Period 11. 

Cnldma 91. 

Calendar of Five Seasons — 
suhscquciit, later, recent, 
artificial, and Man-created 
441,455. 

Calendar of. Six Seasons — 
original, natural, earliest, 
oldest, and God — created. 

39G, 433, 440, 443. 445, 
446, 447, 448, 449, 455. 
California 417. 

Cambodia 424. 

Cambrian Epoch 8, 13, 37. 


Cambrian fauna 13. 

Cambrian fossils in the Salt 
Range of the Punjab 10,11. 

Cambrian System 5. 

— ^time elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the — 2. 

— Lower — 6 

— Lowest — 12, 16. 

Carboniferous Period 6. 

Caspian Sea 35, 72. 215. 

Caste (system) 358, 360. 

Causalya 414. 

Celestial rivers 152, 153. 

Celtic 55, 65. 

Celtic mythologies 420. 

Celts 56, 74. 

Central Asia, 32, 44, 54, 64, 
67, 76, 84, 96, 104, 105, 
151, 160, 169, 351, 474i 

Central Asiatic Plateaux 31, 

74, 133, 135, 136. 138, 
144, 148, 149, 155, 183, 
197. 

Central Asian question vni, 
34, 36, 64, 72, 76,93, 316. 

Central Asian theory 35, 51, 
54. 67. 82, 150, 184, 1^97. 

Central Region of Northern 
India (called 170, 

Ceylon 58. 59, 91, 410, 420. 

Chaldea 490. 

Chamberlain J. 289. 

Ghampa 424. 

ChampoIIlan 86. 

Chhandogya-Upanishad 287, 
^^88 

Chandragupta 282, 422, 426, 
489. 

Chszy Epoch 14. 

Chazy fossils 14. 

Chenab ( Chandrabhaga or 
Asikni) 70. 151, 394, 418, 

Chichen 413. 

Child of two Mothers— the 
Sun 442. 

Chlllingworth 483. 

China (Proper). 58, 59, 91, 
422, 423, 426, 427. 
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Chinese (Race) 84, 85. 

Chinese crew (in America). 
417. 

Chino — Tartar (Race) 86. 

Chitravasu (Night)386, 4GG. 

Church (established) of the 
Vedic Faith 244, 252. 

Circum Polar characteristics 
388, 4G4. 

Circum Polar Regions 388, 
' 391, 392, 395, 464. 

Clodd. Edward — 19. 

Cloud-'Serpent 97, 98, 106, 
107, 108, 170, 228. 

Clues to the Aryan Cradle in 
Aryavarta 100, 101, 103, 
132, 159, jLGO, IGl, 182, 
195-6, 330, 349, 350, 448, 
4G2. 

Ciue to the prohahlc period 
of our stay in the Arctic^ 
or to our Emigrations from 
Aryavarta west-wards and 
northwards, and even to 
the antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda 466. 

Cochin China 58, 69, 424. t 

Colchis 91, 412. 

Colebrooke 48. 

Coleman (Mr.) 413. 

Colonial 'Empire ( of the 
Hindus) 143, 325, 352, 414, 
421. 

Colonization of the Arctic, 
and the probable Era of 
our sojourn in this Region. 
488. 

"'Columbia 410, 417. 

nquered people — Dasyus, 
Dasas, and Asnraa, or the 
Suhjutjakd ahorhjines of 
non-Aryan origin a misre- 
prestniation 94, 257, 273, 
280. 

Conquering Foreigners 93, 
273. (A misnomer in the 
case of Indo-Aryans), 

Conquerors of Aryavarta — 


a misnomer in the casp of 
the Indo-Aryans 80, 93, 
257, 272, 280. 283. 

Constantinople 50. 

Converts to the new faith of 
“ No-Sacrificc'' 260. 

Cooke Taylor 409. 

Cousin 409, 

Cows (jTr: ) 107, 109, 442, 
453, 454, 456, 457, 458, 
459. 

Cows’ Walk 452, 455, 

Cradle in Aryjlvarta 161,193, 
283. 

Cradle of aII-Aryavaiia-195. 

Cradle of the Aryan Race. 

I. III. 

Cradle of the Aryans 31, 46, 
53, 82, 92, 100, 160, 165, 
169, 440. 

Cradle Land 33, 96, 142, 240, 
381, 392, 447. 

Cradle Land of Aryavarta 
139, 223, 240, 379, 38G, 
391, 434, 445, 446, 448, 
463. 

Cradle Land of the Aryans 

111 . 

Cradle Land of the river 
Sarpsvatii 322. 

Cradle Lund of the Seven 
Rivers 28, 116, 132, 139, 
144, 156, 101, 196, 236, 
2.38, 242, 25.3, 379, 382, 
396, 397, 443, 445, 448, 
4G1, 463. 

Cradle of_tho Biahmana Ko- 
Jigion -Aryavarta — 91 . 

Cradle of Bnddliiam 58. 

Cradle of Gliristianity CO. 

Cradle of the liimian race 
89, 259. 

Cradle of lilan 76- 

Cradle of the white race 
(India) 397. 

Cradle of the world (India) 
259,397. 


Cradje region of tlie Sarns' j 

CrS^ 402, 403, 4G9. 
Cruiser. A French Sava7it 89, 
258. 

Crustacea — extinct order o;E 
— Known .-is Trilobitea 5. 

Cnddapah 4. 

„ Sedementniy deposits of 
—4. 

Cuneiform 8.3. 

Curing diseases hj touch 472. 
^\Vidc Hypnotism and Mes- 
merism ) 

Curzon (Mr.) 42, 51, 53, 83, 
87, 88, 94, 258, 397. 

— views of=88, 

Curzon (Lord) 289. 

D 

Dally u 262, 285. 

Dalvodasa 278. 

Dana. James D.— (the great 
American Geologist) 2, 8, 
9, 14, 17, 18, 38, 45 G.3, 
468. 

Dandin (Poet). .306. 

Dane. Sir L. Lient Gov. Pan- 
jabll. 

Darniesteter ( Professor ) 


198, 

215 216. 
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■Aryans 27S 



Dasas 

(or- Dasa) 

244, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

248, 

249, 

252, 

253, 

255, 

257, 

259, 

260, 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265, 

267, 

270, 
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273, 

274, 

275, 

277, 

278, 

280, 

284, 

285, 

287, 

288, 

294, 

301, 

310, 

311, 

385.» 




Dasa foe 255’ 



Dasharatha 

292. 



Dasras 335. 




Dasyus 94, 

245, 

247, 

248, 

249, 

251, 

252, 

253, 

255, 

257, 

259, 

260, 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265, 

267, 

268, 

269, 


270, 272, 273, 274, 278, 

280, 284, 285, 288, 294, 

297, 298, 299, 3i 1, .309, 

310, 311, 313, 362. 

Datum line 5, 6. 

Day and Night of varying 
lengths 389, 390, 442. 

Dawn — the — 21, 

100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 

1C 9, 195, 326, .327, 328, , 

.329, 3.31, .332, 3.33,. .334, 

.335, 336, 350, .38;i, ,382, 

38.3, 384, ,391, 440, 441, 

442, 443, 444, 445, 458, 

459, 464, 467, 470, 488. 

Degraded Aryans 267, 268, 
270, '274. 

Degraded relics of a promi- 
nent mountain systehi-the 
Aifivalis — 4. 

Delbos (Monsieur) 91. 

Deluge 28, 29, 33, 61, 399, 
400, 401, 402. 406, 407, 

435, 436, 475. 

Demi-God 279, 280. 

Dengls Lake 58. 

Deukallon 407, 408, j 

Deus Jupiter, fide Dyous 
231. 

Deva Religion 200, 210, 227. 

Deva-Rishi 272. ' 

Devas 106, 140, 145, 199, 

200, 208, 209, 210, 211, 

218, 226, 228, 256, 272, 

306, .377, 387. 

Devashravas 174, 321. 

Devavata 174, 320, 321. 

Deva Worshipper 210. 

DIevas (T'ide Dyaus) 2.34. 

Dionysius (Another name of 
Spatembas) 489 

Direction of march, and line 
of observation of our Ance- 
stors, from East to We.st. 
68, 69. 70, 71, 182, 185, 
190, 461. 

Dlrghatamas 4.32. 

Dissenters 114, 139, 140, 
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199, 202, 213, 223, 228. 
244, 245, 24G, 247, 253, 
255, 25G. 

Dlv" '( Modern Persian for 
Deva ) 228. 

Division of India into Aryan 
and Aboriginal — only mo- 
dern, and not original or 
Natural 270, 271. 315. 

, Dlvo-Daaa 27G, 277, 278. 

Dollcho-Cephalic 43, 44 

Dravl^Ian Settlers lOG 

Drlshadvati 77, 174, 191, 
192. .321. 

Dugald Stewart, Philosopher 
of Scotland 485, 48G. 

Durgaha 279. 

Diirva 114. 

Dutch 235. 

Dvljas 266. 

Dyaus (^:) 101, 234. 

E 

Earliest Home of the Aryan 
Race,,!. 

Earliest life-types, 2G. * 

Earth, 5- 

— its crust, the theatre of all 
geological changes, 2. 

' East-iii, iv, 58, G2, G3, 64, 
GG, G7, G8, G9, 72, 76, 83, 
84, 91, 92, 1.30, 14.5, 101, 
171, 17.3, 174, 17G, 177, 
178, 179, 181, 182, 1.85, 
187, 190, 202, 219,- 309, 
.318, .319, 320, 321, 323, 
.325,3.35,417, 418,401. 

Eastern Centro, 38, 45. 

Eastern Ocean, 80, 81, 125, 
169. 

Eastern salt Range, 13. 

Bggeling (Julius'), Il7, 119, 
1.35. 

Egypt, 49, 50, 89, 90, 91, 
409, 410, 412, 490. 

Egypt-an Indian emanation 
50. 


Egyptian legislation (inspir- 
ed by Mann) 490. 

Egyptian Nation 409, 479. 

Egyptian tables of Manotho, 
439. 

pgyptlan origin, 8G. 

Egyptians, 86, 409. 

Egyptologists, 8G. 

Ellis (Colonel). 484. 

Eleusis, 90. 

Biphinstone (Lord), 75, 82, 
257, 48G. 

Emigrant tribes ( Indium 
Aryans) ? 90. 

Emigration Grst Eastwards 
(from the river Sarasvati), 
and then "Westward, 182. 

Emmart (Mr.) 41G. 

England, 47, 55. 

English, 22G, 235, 

Eos. vide Uslms, 234, 235. 

Eozolc period, 12. 

Equator, 390. 

Era of tlie Antiquity of 
thoughts that find their 
expression in the Rig- 'Veda, 
4G6. 

Era of Emigration from 
Aryilvarta, and onr sottlo- 
ments in the Arctic and 
olshwhere 4GG. 

Era of observation of Arctic 
phenomena, 4C7._ 

Era of vitality in Aryiivnrtn, 

8 . 

Era of vilalttij on Enrtli 8,9. 

Erinnys vide .Sharanyn, 235. 

Established Vodic CImrch, 
or the Vodic religion of 
sacrifices, 213. 

Ethiopia, 91. 

Europe, 17, .31, .32, 38, 39, 
40,41,42,43,44, 4.5, 48, 
49, 51, 5.3, .54, 55, 57, GO, 
G1,CS, 74, 76. 91, 90, 104, 

105, 133, 1.35, 1.30, 1.3.8, 

144, 148, 149, 150, I5I 

153, 154, 155, ICO, 169 
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225', 233, 231, 237, 351, 
408, 411, 41 ^ 420, 420, 
472, 482, 488. 

European (Aryans), 50, 307. 
European hypothesis, viii, 

4, 38, 41, 03, 1.30, 140,' 
183, 184, 310. 

European langungcs, 110, 
150, 152, 220. 

European laws porinoalcd 
by the spirit of Mann’s 
legislation, 400. 

European Miocene, 18. 
Europeans 202. 

European Scale (Geological) 

5. 

Europe-Western 02. 
E.\Istence of Man in the 
Glacial and Tertiary 
Epoch, 10. 

Extinct order of Cnistucca 5. 
Extra peninsular area 0, 10. 

F 

Far East-thc-58, 00, 320 
423, 424, 427. 

Fargard 153, 207, 212, 215, 
210, 217, 210, 303. 
Flrdousl 84. , 

Fire-Worship 120. 

First Conquerors of India ? 

272 . 

FIrst-the-C/«c to the Aryan 
Cradle in Arydrarta 100, 
132, 159. 

First — the — destruction of 
Vritra 103. 

First drops of water 104. 
First fall of rain 103, 105, 
439. 

First giver of rain showers 
103-4. 

First heroic deed of Indra 
00, 07, 09, 103, 150. 

First light or rays 104, 108, 
100, 440. 

First observation of the fall 


of rain by our Primitive 
Ancestors 00, 103,105jl00, 
1.32, 150, 430-40 
First sliowers (of rain) 00, 
08, 100, 100. 

First waters made to flow 

100 . 

First Seed of Aryan Settle- 
inenl 212. 

Flsh-tlie-wlio guided Manu ' 
in the Deluge 400, 401. 

Fish Eegcnd 400, 403',’ 400. 
Five Seasons 430. 438, 443, 
447, 440, 451, 455, 450. 

— Arijicial or Man created, 
and as 'such, subscqtient, re- 
cent, snj}j)lcmetitary, and 
adopted /or the Arctic titu- 
ul cxKjenci/ 433, 439, 441, 
450, 451,‘455. 

Five season year-later and 
recent 451, 455. 

Foreigners 40, 07, 80, 82, 
03,05,109 183,271, 273, 
280, 281, 294, 303, 324, 
.?25. 

Foreign origin of the Indians 
not traceabl e anywhere 
94, 257, 258, 259, 207, 
272. 

Fossils 0, 12. 

-in the Salt Range of the 
Punjab of older age than the 
Lowest Cambrian, or pre- 
Carabrian-11, 12. 

Fossil remains 5. 0. 
Frashostra 213. 

Fryana 212. 

Further East (Farther Fas 
177, 178, 424. 

Further India 19. 

G 

Qanesh (Hindu Deity) 413. 
Gangarldes 489. ( Greek 

i name of the territories in- 
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eluded in the Empire of 
Chandrngupta). 

Cianga or tlieGanfrca G5, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 92, 151, 
181, 185, 186, 187, 235, 
236, 323, 39d, 417, 418. 
Qatre 84. 

Qathas 394. 

Qatha Ahuna Vaiti 140, 

' 211 . 

Qatlia Spenta Mainyua 211. 

„ Wtan Vaiti 204, 212, 
261. 

„ Vohu Khahathrem 213. 
Gaul 225. 

Qaatama (Brahmarfa) 298. 
Gautama Buddha-the Groat. 
58. 

Gedrosla 422. 

Gelki (Prof) 403, 

Geological evidence or losti- 
mony 16, 18, 19, 28, 164, 
477, 478, 481. 

German Langtiagc 54, 65, 
234, 

Germany 65, 66, 119, 225, 
412, 

Germans 56, 74. 

Germs of European arts 
( carried to Europe by 
Hindu Settlers in Greece) 
411, 

Gesenius 86. 

Ghauts-trecs found on the- 
similar to tboao found the 
Zanzibar coast of Africa 
425. 

Gilbert 471. 

GIbbon-Ed'vard IX. 

Glacial age 469. 

,, Epoch 19, 34, 42, l51, 
381, 403, 471, 474, 475, 
476. 

„ Era 398, 402, 471, 

„ Period, 9, 399, 402. 

,, advent of thc-3l, 42, 
399. 

„ Coinmcncomont of the* 


28. 

Globe-primary slate of tho-2. 

Godavarl-Gravels of lhc-l9. 
„ remains of human im- 
plements found in the 

' gravels of the — 19. 

God ( of Agriculture ) 364, 
365. 

God-created Six Seasons 432. 
.,-fa8hioned tract, or God- 
created Region or land 
21, 22, 77, 78,79, 192, 194, 
461. 

Golds tucker 329. 

Gomatl or Goinnl 69, 70, l82, 
188, 345, 348. 

Gotama Rahuganu 176, 318, 
319, 320. 

Gothic language 51, 65, 235. 

Gotho (tribe) 84. 

Goths 84. 

Granite Crust 3. 

Great Britain 225, 411. 

Great Ice-Age 28, 29, 42, 43, 
61, 151, 157, 206, 224, 225, 
352, 381, 382, 393, 394, 

399, 401, 403, 406, 407, 

408, 435, 438, 462, 469, 

470, 471, 476, 488. 

„ sdvont of the-3l, 43, 
131, .381, 382, 393, 394, 

401, 408. 

Greece 49, 50, 66, 74, 90, 91, 
225, 407, 410, 411, 412, 

479, 486, 490. 

Greek 49, 51, 54, 55, 65, 226, 
234, 235. 

,, Language ( a derivation 
from Sanskrit ) 4l0. 

Greek legis'ution inspired by 
JManu 490; 

Greeks 56, 74, 222, 237, 281, 
477. 

Griffith. R.T.I1.25, 99, 166, 
167, 255, 277, 280, ii-lo, 
.346, 347, 359, 301, 306, 
367, 4 18. 

Grimm 55, 
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Qrote 408. 

Guides for asccrlainiug llio 
period of Arctic obsoiva 
lions 4G4 

Guiding Mark-tho Northern ^ 
iMoinilain-to return Homo 
to Aryiivarta, during the 
Snow-fioods of the Gioat 
Ice Ago 398. 

Gurgan 215. 

Gwaliars 6. 

M 

Habitable condition of tlio 
Arctic, only possible in ll.o 
Tertiary Era, and heforo 
the Advent of the Great 
Ice-Age or the Pleiatocono 
Periotl. 157 Foot-note, 408, 
409, 470, 488. 

Haoma or Hoina, Iloauia, 
111, 112, 113, 115, 117, 

118, 120, 133, 140, 141 

210, 230. 

Halbed 490. 

Hapta-Heudu(IIai)ta-Hiuda) 
i. 112, 133, 153, 197, l98, 
207, 217, 219, 220, 221, 

231, 230, 239, 242, :*352, 

392, 393, 390. 

Hardy (Mr.) 413. 

Harahavaiti 198, 207, 239, 

393. 

Haroyu vide Sarayu. 207. 

Haug (Dr. Martin ), 114, 115, 
118, 140, 141, 142, 145, 


199 

200. 

205, 

206, 

208, 

209 

2io; 

211, 

213, 

215, 

216 

217, 

229, 

230, 

234, 

261 

208, 

350, 

357, 

358, 

359 

375, 

370, 

377, 

395, 

390 

399, 452, 453. ' 



Heeren 210 
Hausskuecht, 118. 

Hebrew legislation ( inspired 
b3'^ Mann) 490. 

Hebrews 80. 


Helio '• vide Sitrya 235. 

Ilcmania and 8bishira sea- 
sons amalgamated 440, 
450. 

Herat (Aria); 215, 422, 423. 

Hermes, 235, 407, vide Saru- 
ine^ a. 

Heroic deed, exploit, feat, or 
uchivement of Indra 105, 
100 . 

Heroic- deed- /,/(C first-%, 97, 
99, 1U3, 105, 159, 350. 

Heroic-deed-/Ac scco/aZ-lOl, 
103, 105, 159, 350. 

Heroic-iieed-/Ai ; third — 101, 
103, 105, 159, 350. 

Highest .Mountain 32. 

High 1 ands of Central Asia, 
iii. 

Hill-tribes (alturiyiiHs)? 94. 

Hilmend (Itiver), 215. 

Himalaya, 30, 3l, 43, 74, Si, 
85, 125, I3l| 130, 145, 170, 
185, 189, 262, 341, 343, 

398, 4()0, 430. 

Hhhalayan Chain, 29, 75] 80, 
82, 88, 125, 131, 188, 258, 
274 . 

„ Highlands, 12,1. 

Himalaya Mountain 28, 29, 
121, 124, 125, 126, 127, 

130, 137, 141, 195, 224, 

318, 334, 400, 4l0, 440. 

Himalayan Eange 29, 406. 

,, Soma 126. 

„ Wall 406 

Hlmalayas-Skirts of the-re- 
markahle for the abundan- 
ce of extinct mammals IS, 
28. 

-the Great Mountain wall 
29, 30. 

Hiraavat 30, 124, 400. 

Hindu, Hindus, or Hindoos, i, 
41, 51, 75, 82, 83. 87, 91, 
92, 183, 187, 199, 258, 202, 
373, (Aryans of India pro- 
p6r-397), 409, 410, 4l3, 
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42(3, 427, 486, 487, 489, 
490. 

Hindu Artist-the executor of 
Deities in America 4l6. 
Hindu Deities in America 

415. 

Hindu Discovery of America 
414,415. 

Hindu Emigration from 
Aryavrta 50. 

Hindu Empire. (Extent of) 
445 

Hindu influence and Com- 
munication in America 41G. 
Hinduism-tlio liighcst God 
of - (Indm) 2133^ 229. 
Hindu olHciency in Astrono- 
luy and Geometry 489. 
Hindu-Kiish 85, 74, 109, 
183, 184, 188, 250, 381. 
Hindu merits and their an- 
cient civilization 486, 
Hindu Origin of the Eartli- 
Worlcs in America 414, 

416. 

Hindu Origin of Ilobrew.and 
Christian Kevelation 42. 
Hindu or Indo-Aryan tilings 
tendency to modernizc-480, 
481, 484. 

Hindu priests 118. 

Hindu remains, 413. 
Hindustan, 51, 71, 415, 425. 
Hindu or Indo-Aryan 
thought and culture, 489. 
Hindus’ civilization, and the 
antiquity of their religion 
490. 

Historical Indies ( Hind, 
8ind, and Zang) 425. 

Hoary Ancestors 350, 356. 
Hoary Fore-fathers 332- 
Iloernes’ Moriz. Dr. 61, 62, 
70. 

Hofer 40. 

Holy Land (of Cluistiaiio) 00 
Honia or Hoama (vide Ilao- 

ma)> 


Home (India-the earliest) i. 
Homo of the Aryas. 231. 
Home and Cradle 173, 22], 
322 

Home-grownPootry, religion, 
' Civilization, and literature 
169. 

Homa-juice 230. 

Hormazd or modern Hor- 
masji 227. 

Hota 233. 

Human Cradle 24. 

Human iinplemouts 19. 

— Woikmauship — clipped 
flint flakes of — 19. 
Humboldt (Baron) 413, 
Hum-juice ll7, 158. 

Hum Bhrub 117, 158. 
Hunter (Dr. 8ir W.VV’s, In- 
dian Empire) 39. 

Hyarotls ( ParuslmT or Ira- 
vall) 282 vide Biivi, 
Hydraotls (or Kavi) 282 
Hypanis vide Uyphasis 
Hyperboreans 91. 

Hypliosis (Ilypasis) 103,281 
Vide Arjikrya, Boeas, or 
Vipash. 

Hypnotism 472. 

f 

i 

Ice Ago 01, 409, 

,, floods 3.3, .198. 

Ignis J'idc Agni 231. 
lia. 174 

Ilvala 312, 3]4. 

Immigrants ( Ary .ms — in 
India V ) 40, 80, 8.3, 95 101, 
109, 101, ljt8, 257, 2.59, 
280, 325. 

Immortal (Dasas and l!ak- 
sluisas coiisideied tlioin- 
sedves as siiclr), 294. 

India (or Ind) I, II, 1\', 4, •'> 
6, 10, 18, .tj, 39, 10, 42, 
44, 40, 48, 4 9, .52, 55, 58, 
59, GO, 61, 66, 71, 73, 74, 
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75, ^G, 82, 

83, 81 

, SO, 

00, 

01, 02, 04, 

10 1, 

U3, 

UG, 

no. 

121, 

128, 

132. 

13G, 

138, 

1.53, 

IGO, 

18:!, 

184, i 

18 G, 

188, 

107, 

108, 

207, i 

217, 

258, 

2.50, 

2G2, 

271, ‘i 

272, 

273, 

275, 

280, 

28G, ! 

302, 

314, 

315, 

;!24, 

325, i 

307, 

40G, 

408, 

400, 

411, ' 

413, 

410 

420, 

422. 

42:!, , 

424, 

425, 

42G, 

4.3 li 

473, 

470, 

4SG, 

400. 



India-Continent of 

-4. 

1 


,, Craillu of the Iiulo-Gor- 
manic race 7;?. 

,, Geological survo}' of — 

3, 4. 

,, Imperial Gazetteer ot — 

7, 12. 

,, Low temperature of-lO, 

,, Northorn-73, 74. 

,, Southorn.4]3. 

„ Tertiary formations in- 
18. 

Indian Archipelago-ll.'l, 422, 
423, 424. 

,, Area 37. 

„ Colonics -125. 

,1 Colonisation 4l0. 

Culture 250. • 

,, Mankinil-BraUmana the ; 
typo of-40. I 

,, origin of tlio races of ! 
Europe 48, 397 . i 

Indian origin of the ruins in j 
llio Far East 424. | 

,, Poninsula 18. 

,, People 250. 

„ Uace 71, 271, 3l5. 

,, Review (l^ladras) 415 
,, Settlements in the Far 
East 424. 

Indians 1., 5G, 73, 82, -80, .87, 
04, 113, no, 184, 107, 200, 
220, 250, 252, 258, 280, 
200, 3G8, 400, 410. 
India-Proper 88, 1G3. 
Indo-Aryan colonists in the 


Arctic 221 . 

„ Aryan Gods 218. 

„ Aryan Parent-stock -12, 


2G1, 

:i07. 



ido-A ryans 

i, iii, :30, .57 

, GO, 

(i l. 82, 88, 

02. OG, llG, 

120, 

1.3:5, 

i;!G, 

145, 150, 

181, 

I8:i, 

187, 

188, 107, 

108, 

200, 

205, 

20G, 218, 

210, 

220, 

221, 

222, 223, 

225 

22G, 

227, 

2.34, 238, 

242 

2.57, 

202, 

272, 375, 

.384,’ 

:!04, 

.307, 

.308, 408, 

477. 


Indo-European language 207. 
Indo-European nation 108. 
Indo-Eurdpoan period 110, 
15)0, 1.52. 

Indo-European Btockl07 ,207 , 
Indo-Gormanic languages Gl. 
Indo-Gennanic race 73. 
Indo-Gothic branch 84. 
Indo-Iranian Period 12(). 


Indo-lrauians 57, 135, 151. 


Indra 

OG, 07, 08, 

00 

1 

100, 

lOl, 

102, 

103, 

105, 

lOG, 

E)7, 

108, 

100, 

123, 

'J28, 

120, 

i;u), 

132, 

133, 

134, 

138, 

14:3, 

15G, 

150, 

iGO, 

IGI, 

1G2, 

1G4, 

17.3, 

105, 

lOG, 

201, 

204, 

218, 

227, 

228, 

220, 

241, 

243, 

24G, 

247, 

248, 

253, 

.254, 

255, 

277, 

270, 

285, 

280 

200, 

302, 

;32G, 

333, 

334 

335, 

338, 

. 330, 

.350, 

.3G1, 

3G3, 

3G4, 

3GG, 

380, 

384, 

385. 

417. 






Indrn-Agnl 253. 
Indra-Vavuna 270. 
ludu (Soma) 142- 
Indus (or the Sindhn), 

20, 21, G5, GO, 70, 73,74, 
81, 08, 00, lOO, 107, 100, 

124, 127, 130, 131, 145, 

151, 150, i70, 180 181, 

ISG, 187, 188, 180, lOG, 

202, 207, 235, 23G, 230, 

287, 324, 325, 335, 33G, 
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337, 340. 341, 342, 343, 

344, 345, 346, 347, 34?, 

349. 35U, 371, 394, 396, 

409, 4il_, 418. 

Inter^GIiiciul Eras (Period).* 
403, 487. 

Invaders (Aryan-of India) ? 
80, 183, 283. 


Invasion of India by the 
Aryans (?) S3, 106. 

Inveteracy of prejudices 
487.' 

Iran (I7rfe Per-'ia) 3l, 116, 
132, 133, 161, 286,393, 
394, 398. 

Iranian brethren i.32, 142, 
261, 284, 302, 304, 352. 

Iraelan country 73. 

Iranian doctrine 220, 

Iranian god 218. 

Iranian (Language) 226 (fic/e 
Zend language). 

Iranian Plateaux 214. 

Iranian Prophet 230. 

Iranians i. 56, 73, ll2, 114 


IIP, 

132, 

197, 

199, 

200 

201, 

206, 

2l0, 

211, 

216 

217, 

2l9, 

220, 

221, 

222 

223, 

224, 

225, 

226, 

229 

230 

231. 

234, 

236, 

237 

238. 

289, 

240, 

241, 

040 

245,' 

246, 

250, 

251, 

256 

261, 

267, 

272, 

278, 

286 

287, 

306, 

.368, 

.376, 

.’•1 ) 

392, 

393, 

394, 

395, 

397 


398. 


Iranian Scripture 376, 
Iranian Sema-shruh 117. 
Iranian tribes 212. 

Iranic Ar3'ans 376. 

Iranic rindholog}' 227. 

Iran. The rorrujit form of 
Aryii\-ana'., t. c. the ahoih: 
of the Aryans 214. 

Iravati (vi'Ic Itilvi). 

Ireland 225, 412. 

Ishti 233. 

Islamic faith 209. 


Israel 382. ' 

Isti Zendie form of Ishti 
232. 

Italian (tongue) S3. 

Italians 74. 

Italy 06, 225, 4l2, 479. 
Itara 276. 

J 

JacoDiot M . Louis 42, 50, 53, 
89, 2.59, 397, 408, 490. 

: Jamna (F/df Yamuna). 
Japan 58, 59, 9l, 423. 
Jatavedas (Agni) 298. 

Java 9l, 424, 426. 

Ja.vartes 35, 30, 73, 2l4. 
Jerusalem GO. 

Jesus Christ GO. 

Jones (Sir H'il/iain) 86, 41.3. 
Juda 3,32. 

Judd. Professor 2, 7, 11, 12, 
l6, 471. 

Judea 49, 50, 

K 

Kabul ( Territory ) 58, 215, 
422 

Kabui.Kophon or KiibliaPiver 
67, 68, 69, 71, 72. l82, 185, 
18T, 188, 189, 239, 324. 
325, 345. 348. 

Kaikasl 297. 

Kaikeyl 292. 

Kr.Jl Ago 475. 

Kalidasa tV, 125, 275. 

I Kambojas 2.50, 267, 270. 

I Kandahar 215. 422. 

I Kandragupso ( F/d, Chandra- 
guida). 

KarJi Cavc.s 425. 
i Kashmir 121, 202. 

! KanshitalcI Praiinnpa ;!3, 

I 179. 

j Kavasha (i;i.shi) :‘.5L 
! Kava Us (or KlTvyii. Ushnn;:). 
i Fide Knvya Uslmnli, 
i Kavya U.siiana 232. 

Keane. Prof. 63.. 
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Kelvin (Lord) 2. 

Kerman (In.Persia) 117, 118, 
158. 

Kern (Dr.) 360, 361, 423. 

khokand 214. 

KlaoTchou 427, 428. 

Kiepert (Dr.) 215. 

Killer of Vritra or enemies. 
229. 

Kishvars (or Xendic Kaislia- 
vare). I tdc Seven Dvipas 
or Seven Kishvars 234. 

KtJli Christian converts 269. 

Koria 58, 59. 

Kosalas 177, 

Kosti (Is the Sacred thread of 
the Parsees) 233. 

Kravya 291. 

Krishna (God-Images of-) in 
America 415. 

„ Garbha 245, 288. 

,, Tvacha 244, 288. 

1, Yoni 245, 

Krita Age 475. 

Krittikas (Pleiades) 62, 399, 
474. 

Krumu or Kuruin 69, 70, 182, 
188, 239, 345, 348. 

Kshatriya 263. 268, 270, 272, 
276^^278, 369, 426. , 

Kubha Fide Kabul river. 

Kulluka 79, 194. 

Kumaun-Silurian or posl — 
Vindhynn fossils in the 
north of -27. 

Kumbhakarna 292. 

Kurukshetra 79, 128, 182, 
343. 

Kusha grass ll4. 

Knshikss 18l, 202. 

Kusumapuni (Patna) 282. 

Kutlu ( a Hindu Chief in 
China) 427. 


L 


Lacouperie (Terrien Do) 426. 
Land of Agriculture-Bharata 


"-Varsha 396. 

Land of birth of tbo Aiyas. 
231, 236, 243. 

,, of equal Days & Nights. 
429, 443, 461. 

,, of cvaiicsceiil Dawns and 
jhcliiKj twilights 443. 

,, of Five rivers 184. 

,, of food-grain 396. 

„ of God 2l. 

,, of long Dawns 156J l57, 
383, 384, 441, 444. • 

,, of long Days 157, 382, 
383, 384, 429, 444, 462. 

„ of long Nights' 156, 384, 
385,386, 429,444,462. 

,, of varying lengths of 
Da3’8 and Nights 389, *390, 
429, 442. 

., of Sacrifices 202, 220, 
221, 371, 396. 

Land of the Seven Eiveis ii, 


iii. 

16, 1 

7, 18, 19, 

, 20, 

22. 

29, 

32, 40, 42 

, 64, 

67, 93, 95. 

, 96, 

103, 

104, 

.105, 

106, 

107, 

108,. 

109, 

112, 

115, 

116, 

124, 

125, 

127, 

130, 

131, 

132, 

133, 

138, 

141, 

144, 

149, 

150, 

154, 

155, 

158,» 

159, 

160, - 

161, 

163, 

167, 

168, 

175, 

182, 

183, 

184. 

187, 

188, 

189, 

190, 

191 

194, 

195, 

196, 

198, 

202, 

207, 

211, 

214, 

218, 

219, 

220, 

221, 

223, 

224, 

225, 

235, 

238, 

240, 

242, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

253, 

255, 

2-57, 

259, 

271, 

280, 

281, 

282, 

283, 

286, 

288, 

309, 

314, 

316, 

321, 

322, 

324, 

325, 

.326, 

327, 

333, 

334, 

335, 

338, 

349, 

350, 

35l, 

352, 

362, 

368, 

371, 

372, 

379, 

380, 

386, 

392, 

396, 

397, 

398, 

406, 

418, 

419, 

429, 

433, 

435, 

436, 

• 438, 

439, 

440, 

454, 

461, 

462, 

477. 





,,-Origin of tbe Aryan man 
in the-18. 

Land of Six Seasons 3G0, 39G, 
4G1. 

Lanka (Lang-ga or Lang-ya) 
427. 

Lapworth (Prof.) 2, 3, 13, 14, 
18, 4G8. 

Lassen 55, G7, 73, 8G, 119, 
120, 215, 210, 220. 

Latin 51, 55, G5, 83, 22G, 
234, <235. 

Latins 5G. 

Laurentian Epoch 7. 

Lepslus 86. 

Letts 56. < 

Lithuanian (people) 45. 

Language 45, 52, 53, 55, 
234. 

,, Literature 52. 

„ Steppe --( l/ic supposed 
huhilal of the Aryan race, 
inontioned along with other 
imaphted Aryan Cradles ). 
76. 

Loewe. James 11. 61, 76. ^ 

Lord of the Field 364, 

Lorinser (Dr.) 482. 

Lu (in China) 427- 

Lunar Calendar 430, 431. 

Lyali ( Mr. C. J. ) llG. 

Lyell. Sir Charles 403. 

Lykaon 407. 

M 

Mncdonell ( Professor ) 1.37, 
183, 307. 

Madhya Dosha 182, lOO, 298. 

Magadhn 282- 

Maghavan 289. 

Magians 112. 

Maha Dliarata 114, l25, 136, 
192, 193, 266, 208, 312, 
313, 390, 420, 423, 424, 
484. 

Malii Dasa 270, . 

Mahi Dasa-Ailarcya. 276. 


Mahomedan Invasioni' of 
India 269. 

Mali 297. 

Manchuria 58, 59. 

Mangolia 58, 59. 

JAvLTi-Tcvliavp 19. 

Manu ( irg) the Progenitor, 
or the Aryan leader of our 
Arctic colonics 29, 32, 90, 
100, 107, 362, 400, 401, 

402, 404, 405, 400, 402. 

„ the first Sacriliccr l07. 

Manu-the Law-Giver, and-tho 
Author of the Manu Smiiti. 
75, 77, 79, 80, 82, 87, 88, 
170, 182, 191, 193, 194, 

248, 249, 250, 258, 267, 

273, 274, 390, 421, 422, 

423, 461, 475, 490. 

Manu’s Ascent 407, 

„ Binding of the Ship 407. 

Maratha Empire in India 
275. 

Marathi language I, IV. 

Margiana 215. 

Mars. Vi'h Manit 235. 

MarudvridhO 09, 70. 

Manit 235, 239 277. 

Massilia 74. 

M0t)iava (i'ide Videgha), 

Matsyag (country of the) 79, 
182. 

Matutinal Deities 351. 

Mauryan dynasty 422. 

„ King 282. 

Max-Miiller F. ( Professor ) 
ii, 40, 51, 54, .55, 0.3, 0.5, 
00, 07, 73, 90, 10.3, 117, 
118, 185, 187, 197, 19.8, 

I 207, 217, 202, 278, 291, 

! .331, .332, 3.33, .359, 36.0, 

.375, 409, 412, 419, 1.58, 

4.59,. 472, 470, 4. SO, 481, 

482, 485. 

Mazda 232. 
i Mazdayasana 210. 

! Me Geo, on the time tltat has 
' tiap.sed since Uie corn- 
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mcncement of the Cam- 
biiau Era lo lire present 
dajf 2. 

Medhatitlii 432. 

Media 214. 

Medlajval ages 422. • 

Medllcott. Supt. Geo-Sur- 
vey of India 3, 4, 10, 18, 
27, 37, 38. 

Megastbenes 489. 

Mebatnu 69. 

Aleru 234. 

AVerv 2l5. 

Mesmerism 472. 

Mesozoic Epoch 468, 470. 

,, Era 5. 

Messagetm 84. 

Methuselah 490. 

Mexicans 413, 

Mexico 414, 

Aliami Eivor 4l5. 

Aliddle Land. 67. 

Alill ( Historian of British 
India) 486, 487. 

Aliocene dale — formations 
in India of-l8. 

Aliocene Man 19. 

Aliocene upper-deposit l9. 

Aliddlemiss 11 . 

Alississippi 414, 416. , 

Missouri 416. 

Alithra (the Sendic corrupt 
form of Mitra) 231. 

Alitra 231. 

Mlechhas 80, 193 

Alommsen 55 

Alonroe-Country 4i0. 

Moon 395. 

Aloon shapes the raonllis and 
years 431. 

Alosaic creation ( is but of 
yesterday in comparison 
with the Hindu antiquity) 
490. 

Alother-Country iii. 28, 68, 
199, 205, 221, 224, 394, 
398, 424, 426, 436, 439. 

Alother-land 68, 384. 


Alother-tongue iv, 3l3, 3l4, 

Mountain-Wall 29, 30 

Mridhra vachus — incorr c c t 
speakers or stultereis 260, 
263, 288, 300, 304, 30G, 
307. 

Mriga 474. 

Muir. Di. 52, 53, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 81 82, 94, 137, l77, 
182, 184, 186, 212, 214,/ 

216, 239, 249, 250, • 252, 

258, 260,- 265, 269, 270, 

291, 308, 313, 314, 323, 

343, 345, 347, 348, 357, 

404, 419. 

MunjavatMountain (orMuja- 
vat, Milnjavan) 125, 126, 
131, 136, 137, 141. • 

Mussaimans 269. 

Alutibas 251. 

K 

I 

Nairyo shanlm. (Zendic cor- 
rupt form of Narnshansa) 
.231. 

Namuchl 334. 

Narashansa 231. 

Narbudda valley-fossilifer- 
ous beds in the-.18. 

— remains of human imple- 
ments found in the gra- 
vels of the-19.* 

Nasatyas 231, 328, 335 

Natal 289, 290. 

Naval Expedition ( in Eig- 
Vedic times) 419. 

Negroes 6l. 

Neobolus 5, 12, l3 . 

„ beds 11. 

Neophytes 214. 

Nesfield 271, 315. 

New faith 212, 2l3. 
i New-York 414. 
i Niagara falls 403. 

, Niggers 262. 

' Nile 409, 479. 
i Nirukta. 263, 327. 


Nisa or Nisiou ( tho fifth 
creatod country of Aliiir- 
mazda) 215. 

Noetling. Dr. 11, 12, Di, IG, 
27. 

Nomadic life d74, .475. 

„ people 473. 

Nomads .452, 4GG, 474, 471, 
475, 47G, 478. 

Non-Aryan language 251. 
NonlAryan Origin of Daayiis 
and ''others ? 31, 252, 259, 

2G0, 270, 274, 290, 294, 

297 3l4 

Non-Aryans 40,219, 207,271, 
275, 280, 284, 2^5, 291, 

292, 349. 

Nao^i Kaithya-daeva Vide 
Nasatyas. 

Non-Sacrificer 199, 202, 209, 
21.4, 214, 220, 214, 244, 

24G, 218, 265, 2G2, 270, 

278, 295, 401, 309. 411, 

449. 

„ Sacrificing or ti(iH~oJfcy- 
iiKj, Aryas — tho Dissontors 
or Renegades 202, 254, 272, 
401, 4.48, _4G2. ^ 

,, Sacrificing li.akshasas (of 
Aryan bloo(l) 291, 313. 

„ Sacrificing Jioroastrians 
(of Arya.n blood) 201. 
Northern boundary 29, 4.4, 
224 . 

,, lioniisphcro 47. 

,, Homo 151, 157. 

,, India 7.'! 71, l70. 

,, Moiinlain 29, .'U), .41, 42, 
■ . 4 ;’., 141, 17C, 271, .418, 49.S, 

lOO, 105, 100, 140, 102, 
470. 

, , parts of Europe and Asia 
119. 

,, race (our Aryan Ances- 
tors ? A groundless sup- 
position) 147. 

,, regions of Europe and 
Asia 148 1.49, 1,50. 


,, tracts of Europoand'Asia 
119, 151, 154, 151, 155. 

North Pole 151, 157, 388, 
389, 390. 

North-Wcslorn Fronitor (of 

'■ India or Bliarala-Varsha) 
1G9, 325. 

North-W' et India-fossilsin- 
oi j))'C-Camhrian or Vind- 
hyan Ago 27. 

North-W est Pfisses (of India) 

Norway 225. 

Not-Pressers (as distingui- 
shed from Pressevts) 2GG. 

© 

Observation or witnessing of 
tho Arctic phonoinona 4G5, 
188, 

,, antiquity of the — 488. 

Occident — learned men of 
the — 9.4. 

Ohio 415. 

Oldest life typos, that 

Camhrian or Vindhyan, ap- 
pear in the Sidt Range of 
the Panjab 1 1, 27. 

Oldhr.m Dr. Supt. Geo. Sur- 
voy-Inilia 4, 10, 11. 

Old High German 245. 

Old Slavonic 245. 

OlencIlUB 5, G, 11, 14. 

,, Zone 5. 

OJenus Indious ll, 14. 

Olympus 108. 

Ordovician Era. 1.4. 

Oregon 1 17. 

O’ Reilly 112. . 

OrgI r/f/c .'\gni 2.41. 

Orientalists 8G. 

Orlont-thc-.49, 15, G.4, 9.4. 
,,-lhc Cradle of the Aryans 
IG, 17, 

,,-tho Cr.adic of the Iniinan- 
race or niankind 17, 15. 

Origin of vitality in Arya- 
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vavta 10, l04> 

Original Calendar ( I’idf 
Calendar of Six seasons). 

,, Country i. 

„ Habitat-of tlie Aryan 
race, where ? 76. * 

,, Home lol, l99, 322, and 
Cradle 199, 322. 

Orion (Vide Mriga) 474,17^. 
Orion-Period 474. 

Orpheus Vide Eibhu 235. 
Ortho=Cephalic 43. 

OU'd (Oude) 207, 2.>9. 
Outlanders 302, 

Oxus 35, 36, 73, 214. 

P 


Pacific 416. 

Paljavana 276, 277. 
PaltEontologia Indies 13. 
PaliEOZOic Epoch 9, lO, 4G8, 
„ Era 5, 9. 

„ Period 14. 

«, Eoeks 10. 

,, Times 4, 9. 

Palestine GO, 4l2. 

Pall 53, 83. 

Palibothra ( Greek corrup- 
tion of Pataliputra^ also 
written PoJybbothra ;/.489. 
Palcnlr 214. 

Pan. Vide Pavana 235. 


Panchagavyam 233. 
Paiichalas ( country of the) 
79, 182. 


Pancha Nada 190. 

Pandit S. P. 25, 346. 

Panl 458. 

Panlni 400. 

Pan! people 309 . 

Panjab (Punjab) 5, 10, 11,12, 
20, 27, 67, 71, 74, 9l, 103, 
150, 151, 153, 180, 183, 

134, 185, 186, 189, l90, 

207, 235, 239, 337, 343, 

375, 411, 418. 

Parent — Indo — Aryan stock 


42. 

Parjanya (Eain) 195, 235. 
Parnassus 4C7 
Paropanisadae 423. 

Parsees (Parsis) 114,117 118, 
199, 223, 227, 233, 234, 
287, 477. 

,,-Eeligion of the-114. 
Pars!- ritual 135. 

„ Scriptures (8acred_) i, ' 
no, 152. 

Parthla 420*. 

Parushni, Iravati, or Efivi. 

(vide Eavi). 

Pastoral people 373. 
Patalipiftra (Modern Patna) 
282. 

Patna 282, • 

Faulastya 291. 

Paurukutsya 278. 

Pavana 235 

Peninsula (of India) 4, 6. 
Peoples (five— rr^sifTT:) 302. 
Perlplocaaphylla 118. 
Perkunas 235. Vide Far- 
•janya. . 

Permo-Carboniferous times 

6 . 

Persia ( Iran ) 31. 49, 50, 73, 
83, 89, 91, no,’ 118, 119, 
132. 133, 161, 197, 198, 

201, 206, 212. 214, 218, 

219, 220, 221, 223, 22.}, 

411 ; 412 422, .125. 

Persian Gulf 425. 

„ Kings 3.32 

Persians 83, 113, 133, 199, 
206, 222, 223, 238, 250, 
251, 397, 490. 

Persic (language) 83. 

Perso- Aryans 112, 114, IIG. 
145, 183, 197, 198, 199, 

200, 201. 210, 213, 214, 

216, ^is; 220, 223 224, 

240, 245, 253, 278, 286, 

287, 304, 339, 392, 397. 

Peruvians 413, 414. 
Phalguna 113, 114. 
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Phtenlcla (Phenicia) 91, -ill* 

Phenlcians 8G. 

PIienIdo-Arabiaii (or Semi- 
tic) race 85. 

Phenomena foiinfled on 
observation of facts 464. 

Philliplnes 42.5. 424. 

Phrygian Gods 420. 

^Pljavana 277. 

'Pioneers of the Soma-Cnlt 
( the, Indo'Aryans ) 120, 
15S 1.39 

Pishacha (tribe) 297. 

Place (or jlegion) of tlic ori- 
gin of the Aryan Gods .316, 
521, .322, .327, .3.^5, ,3.34, 
.3.35, .356, 557, 538, .342, 
.34^), .350, .351. 

Planet-the Eurtli-l 2, 3. 

— History of our-1. 

Plato 472. 

Pleiades (F?V/e Krittikas ) 

Pieistocene Age .398, 

— Epoch 470. 

— Era 435, 469. 

— ' Period 382,402, 469 

PJiny 10.3. 

Pliocene-Man 19. 

Pliocene rocks 18. 

Plutarch fl2. 

Plutonic rocks 6. 

Pococke 410, 412. 

Polak (S. L.) Mr. 290. 

Polar characteristics .388, 
464. 

Polar regions .37, .391, .392, 
395, 442, 464, 488. 

Polar Sea 36. 

Poona 115, 

Posche 45, 

Post - Glacial period or Era 
403, 474, 475. 

Post - Vedic rescarclics in 
Geolofry 25. 

Pott 55, (-,2. 

Prajapati 140, 208, 294, .395. 
440. 4.50, 451, 400. 

Pnakrlt 53, 83. 


Pralaya 400, 475. 
Pramantha 2.35. 
Pr.atishakhya 480. 

Pre - Cambrian 
„ — Epoch 8, 11, 10, 37. 

— Fossils 27. 

— Life 27. 

—Period 7, 12. 

— Times 16. 

Pre-GIacial Arctic Colonics 
448. 

Pre-Glacial JIan 19. «, 

Pre-Glacial period .398. 
Pre-Orion ( or the Aditi ) 
period 477. 

Pre Pleistocene Ancestors 19. 
Pre-Rig-Vodic Ancestors 71. 
72, 373, 476. 

Pre-Rig-Vedic period, Era, 
or times, 71, 354, 449, 470. 
Pre-SiIiirian-'\L'ndyan3 4 . 
Pressers of Soma 266. 
Pre-Vcdic times or i>eriiid 
.35.3, .364, .368, 386. 
Pre-Vindyan Epoch 7. 
Pre-Vindliyan Times 4. 
Primary language .310. 
Primeval Age. 135, 152, 

158. 

— Oldest relic of tlie - 135 
Primitive Agriculturists 352. 
Primitive Ancestor.s (.Ar 
yan ) 

i. 2],.30, 49, 68, 77, 98, 
99, 100, 103, 105, 109, 

132, 1.35, 138, 139, 

140, 143, 149, 1.59, 

160, 167, 168, 171, 172, 

• •Til I f».i t fi t 1 n 4 1 nT 


2.35, 

240, 

24 

245, 

257 

28.3, 

284, 

301, 

310, 

317 

.321, 

3.22, 

.324, 

.‘i.'iO, 

332 

33.5, 

;;49, 

352, 



.361, 

302, 

.301, 

;!05, 

300 

.368, 

309, 

372, 


:',74 

.375, 

.”.70, 

:;'.i7, 

100, 

4.31 

434, 

4:i0, 

440, 

403,, 

401 

407, 

470, 

471, 

470, 

477 
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437. 

Primitive — Aryau Mau. 106, 
107. 

— A sti onoiiieis .374. 

— Fore-fatlieis - 20, 104, 

163, 173, 185, 195, 22«», 
273, 310, 311, 317, 310, 
333, 368. 

— Languano 282, 307. 
—People 282. 

— Poet3 374. 

— Pliilosophers 374. 

• • — Progenitors i, 20, 96, 07, 
98, 100, 101, 104,106, 107, 
200, 240, 

— Scene 105. 

— Scientists 374. 

— Sires 353, 374. 

Prismatic seven colours of 
a ray 449, 472. 
Prometheus 235, 407. vide. 
Praniantlia. 

Prophetic Announcement 
308. 

Properties of matter dis- 
covered by Vedic Kisbis 
472. 

Proselytes 244. 

Proto-Aryan Epoch 132. 

— Language^GO. 

— Period 120. 

— Speech 66. 

Ptychoparia Warthi 13. 
Pulastya 291, 207. 

Pulindas 251. 

Punarvasu 474. 

Pundras 251. 

Punjab ( vide Panjah ). 
PurSna Group. 12. 

Pure Aryan blood 314. 
Purukutsa 270. 
Furukutsani 278, 270. 
Pururavas (hing) 275. 

PurusliaSukta (antiquity of) 
35'7, 358, 350, 360, 3Gi. 


Pushan 357, 359, 366, 432. 
Pushpapura (or Patna) 282. 
Putika 113. 

Pyrrah 407, 408. 

Q 

Quaternary' • Era (Period). 
403, 471,476. 

R 

• 

Races (live) 302, 303. 

(q=g' rrgqr^, rrrrmr! ) 

Raghuvamsha V. • 

Ragoziu Zenaide A. 95, 07, 
120, 262, 266, 329, 360. 
Rai 215. • 

Raja Pishi 278. 

Rajputa 39. 

Rajputana 4. 

Rajputana Sea 4. 

Rakshasas 257, 260, 263, 
284, 285, 288, 290, 201„ 
202, 294, 295, 296, 297, 

298, 209, 300, 301, 310 

*312, 313, 314. 

Rama 275, 292, 413, 414, 
_420. 

Rama Dasa 275. . 

Rama Sitva 414. 

Ramayana 285, 291, 292, 

294, 206, 297, 299, 312, 

313, 314, 420, 423. 

Rangha or Panha vide Pa&a. 
Rasa-69, 154, 207, 215, 219, 
239, 240, 337, 343, 345, 
346, 347, 348, 393. 

Rathvi (Paspi) 17do Adhvar- 

y«- 

Ratu 232, 395. 

Ravana 291, 292, 293, 290, 
312.' 

Ravi (Iiavair or Parushni) 
69, 70, 151, 282, 338, 339, 
394, 418. 

Ray-colours ( Vide Seven 
Prismatic Colouis of a ray) 
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Redlich (Dr. Karl. A.) 12. 

Red Sea 425. 

Refrigeration 3. 

Renegade (Arya) 249, 253, 
255, 260, 261, 267, 269, 
284, 285, 339. 

Renegade (non -offering or 
non-sacrificing, 296, 

Rig-liyinns 121, 190. 

Region-God-created 78. 

Regioa-God- fashioned 21, 
22 . 

Kegion.* God- made 79. 

Region of Brahma-the crea- 
tor 81. 

Region of God 194.' 

Region of the origin of life 
or' vitality 165, 168, 172. 

Region of the sacred river 
Sarasvati iii, 322, 352. 

Region of the Seven Kivers 
406. 

Reminiscence and relic of 
twelve months 454. 

Rhode 216. 

Rhys. Profesfior 36, 420. » 

Rhys Davids 58. 

Ribhus 235, 328. 

Rig-Mantra 318. 

Rig . Veda li, 8, 20, 21, 22, 
23,24,26,46, 61, 64, 65, 
67, 69, 71, 77, 94, 95, 97, 
98,99,101.104,105, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 122, 


124, 

125, 

126, 

131,. 

137, 

138, 

1.39, 

142, 

143, 

144, 

145, 

152, 

1 55, 

156, 

157, 

1.58, 

159, 

162, 

166, 

170, 

172, 

174, 

175, 

1 76, 

178, 

179, 

180, 

181, 

185, 

1.86, 

190, 

191, 

196, 

201, 

227, 

231, 

239, 

210, 

247, 

24.8, 

252, 

253, 

255, 

257, 

260, 

26:1, 

264, 

265, 

270, 

272 

273, 

274, 

276, 

277, 

27.8’ 

279, 

282, 

283, 

284, 

285, 

287, 

289, 

290, 

295, 

296, 

301, 

303, 

.306, 

308, 

309, 


310, 

311, 

313, 

320, 

321, 

326, 

327, 

328, 

330, 

332 

333, 

334, 

33o« 

337, 

338, 

340, 

341, 

342, 

343, 

345, 

347, 

348, 

349, 

353, 

354, 

355, 

356, 

357, 

358, 

359, 

361, 

363, 

364, 

368, 

371, 

372, 

373, 

374, 

376, 

378, 

380, 

382, 

383, 

384, 

385, 

387, 

390, 

396, 

401, 

417, 

419, 

420, 

421, 

423, 

430, 

43 1 , 

432, 

433, 

435, 


438, 

441, 

448, 

459, 

460, 

463, 

464, 

465, 

466, 

471, 

473, 

474, 

476, 

477, 

478, 

480, 

487. 





Rig-Veda — the oldest, tlio 
most genuine, and extre- 
mely authentic document 
in the world, known as 
the Book of Books, ii, 
65, 95, 96, 124, 331, 372, 
419. 

Rig-Vedic Ancestors 20, 25, 
68,72, 195, 254, 261, 265, 
.301, 334, 380, 388, 431, 
439. 

— Aryans 281. 

— Bards 24, 65, 159, 272, 
285f, 385, 421. 

— Evidence ( testimony ) 
171, 208, 319. 

— Forc-fathors 20, 21, 
77, 96, 97, 1.38, 143, 171, 
261, 206, 272, 283, 284, 

317, 325, .336, 366, 433, 

454, 464, 487. 

— Geologists 26. 

— IV.'iod 71, 257, .390, 

4.34, 472, 47.6. 

— Poets (I'oct) ii,21, 26, 
KP, 101, 124 12G, 128, 

142, ’189, 246, 279. 289, 

329, 354, 365, 43]; 432, 

434, 4.37. 

— Uoligion of Sacrilice:j 
213. 

— Ki.Gjis 122, 167, 189 




239, 242, 245, 352, 372, 
392, 393, 394, 406, 429. 
Sararaeya 235. 

Sarasvatf 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 

26, 27, 28, 64, 68, 69, 71, 

74, 77, 78, 81, 99, 100, 
106, 130, 143, 145, 151, 

154, 155, 158, 159, 160, 

163, 164, 166, 167, 168, 

169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 

174, 175, 176, 177, 17o, 

179' 181, 182, 183, 184, 

186, 189, 100, 191, 192, 

194, 198,. 207, 235, 239, 

309, SI 7, 318, 319, 320, 

321, 322, 324, <125, 326, 

335, 352, 393, 394, 117, 
418, 440. 

— liegion of the-u)//c?v’ life 
had fvst comnienceil 26, 

27, 23, 163, 169. 

— source of life in the rctfum 
of the— 2^. ' 

Sarasvati — Viitraglmi ( 

)— killer ■'£ Vritia 99 
Sarpy u 207, 2 19. , 

Sarcubteiiimu 118. 
Saurastitra 182. 
Savitar-328, 355, 356. 
Sayana 1-20, 128, 152, 180, 
203, 204, 241, 243, 246, 

248, 263, 264, 265, 272, 

276, 278, 295, 306, .307, 

308, 309, 310, 3.36, 346, 

355, .356, '359, 367, 430, 
433. 

Scaloles 84. 

Scandinavia 76, 412. 

Scene of Croation. 

21, 22, 78, 79, 81, 82, 92, 
163, 164, 169, 192, 194. 
Scene: of tlio origin of tlic 
Aryas 20, 2], 22, 79. 
Scene of Schism 212, 2.38. 
Scene of the origin of Vila- 
htij 26, 27, 28, 164, 440. 
Schindler (Mr. A.Houttum) 
117. 


Schlegel 48, 67, 72. ‘ 

Schllecher 55. 

Scotland 412. 

Scots 486. 

Scriptnra! testimony 145. 
•Scythians 84. 

Second Che to the Ar>i(ni 
Cradle Ar^iTvarla 101, 
103, 132, 160. 

S&coad heroic deed of Iiulra 

101, 103, 105, 1.59, 350. 
Second-jr the n'.-.\t ohscrca- 
lion by onr Priiiiiti\'(! A'n- 
ceslors, after tlie fall of , 
rain 159. 

Seeley. J 11. Prof. 4 1 . 

Seera 366. 

Sejestan 215. 

Seleukos 422. 

Semitic dialect 86. 

Semetic origin 85^ 

Semetlc ( race) 8,5. 
Senart‘l23. 

Separate class of non-sarri- 
/(cvj'.i anil Jlci/i i/ath s 2i(h 
284 ill. 

Separatists 199, 245. 
Serpcnt-109. 

—The lir3t-21, 350. 

— iThe greiiteBt-21 . 

—The ol(lc8t-21, 97, 98, 
Seven Dvipas 2.'i4. _ 

,, Kishvars 234. I'/’dr Seven 
Dvipos. 

,, Note8-?n i/sicn? 472. 

,, prismatic colours of a 
ray 449, 472. 

„ Kishia 279. 

Seven-Rivers ( )-" 

the-21, 28, 29, 74, 96, 98, 
99, 106, 107; 12G, 127, M3, 
151, 152, 153, 156, ICO, 

161,. 167, 171, 17.3, 186, 

202, 215, 2;;i, 2.36, 243, 

274, .3.33, 342, 394, .396, 

417. 

— The Ganges-of thc-22. j 
— The Yamuna-Do 22.. 
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— "She Saras vati-Do 22, 
186. 

— The Sut]edge-Do 22, i 

— Tho. Euvi-Do 22. j 

— The Chenab-Do 22j I 

• — The Indus-Do 22, 18G.» I 

— of Aryavarta 105, 150. I 
Seven Sistered (River) 167. 
Seventh Season (or the 13th i 

Intercalarj’- month) 438. 
Shabaras 251. 

Shakra 402, 

Shakspeare 60. 

Shantnng Peninsula (China) 
427, 428. 

Sharanyu 235. 

Sharva 231. 

Sharyanavat 124, 128, 131, 
145, 341, 343. 

Shata Patlia Briilunana 29, i 
30,32. 4.3, 62, 113, 119, 

135, 174 175, 176, 178, I 

179, 182; 2.32, 305, 307, | 

309, 317,’ 319, 320, 322, j 

323, 399, 401), 401, 402, ' 

406, 407, 447, 450, 451, 

460. 

Sherrlng (On Hindu Tribes 
and Castes) 39. 

Shiva (Gud) 2.31, 42.‘>, 42,4. 
Sliivaji tlio Great 275. 
ShivalJk beds 18. 

— Fauna 18. 

— Mammalia 19, 

— .Man 19. ' 
Shaurva-daeva 231. 

Shrauta Sutras 113. 

Shree Ivriolina vi, 

Shudras 264, 266, 269, 369. 
Shuna .366. 

Shiirasenas C Country of 
the) 79. 

Shiirpanakhn 292. 

Shutudri or SatIai,SntIcdi;o. 
69. 70, 103 ICO; ISO, 202, 
394. 41.'^. 

ShvctI 69, 313. 

Sliyena-anm 114. 


Siam 58, 59, 91, 424, 426. 

Siberia (Soutlt) 58. 

Silurian Age 14 

,, Epocli 14, 468. 

,, Era (Lower) 9, 15. 

,, Period 16. 

Silurian Fos.sils 10, 27, 37. 

Silurian strata 14. 

Sind 425. 

Sindhu-(lVf/t! Indus). 

Sindhukshit 186 
i SIrhind 189; 

STta ( Personified Land or 
.Vgriciilture) 365, 366. 

Slta (Wifetf liam.-t' 4l4. 

Six Seasons 350, 36<', 395, 

.396, 429, 430, 432, 43.1, 

4.38, 439, 443, 145, 4h6, 

447, 448, 449. 450, 451, 

452, 453, 454. 458, 46(), 

— Xatiiral, Oriijiiid!, or 
Go(i-cnatc(l, and ns sucli, 
the ohhM 432,4.33,438,4;: 9, 
443, 445, 446, 450, 452, 
460, 461 

Six, Season-Calendar 4511, 

Six Scason-year-original and 
older 151. 

Slaves 56. 

Slavonians 74, 2 i4» 

Slavonic tongue 55, 65. 
i Slayers of Vritra ^.31. 

Sinrltl (or tho Code of Manu) 
77, 266. _ 

Smrlti evidence ( or testi- 
mony) 77, 244. 

Srariii literature 272. 

Snow-Floods 4i)l. 

Snow-clad or snow-coverod 
MonntainSO, 371. 

1 Snowy Mountain ( HiuiTT- 
luya) .'in, 169. 

Snowy Peaks 42. 

Sogdiana 36, 215- 

Sol v'.dc Siirva Olio. 

Soma no.'lll, 112, 113, 
114, 115, IIG 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 122. 123. 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 131 132, 133, 

136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
141,142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 158, 195, 197, 210, 
211, 230, 231, 233, 266, 
326, 333, 334, 335, 337, 

^ 338, 340, 341, 342, 343, 

359, 440, 441. 

5oma-Jieverage / or drink ) 

115, 138, 139, 149, 341. 
Soma-cult 120, 130, 138, 

139, 140, 142, 154, 197. 
Soma-( gcTiuhir. ) 1,13, 114, 

116, 161. 

Soijia-haterfl 202. 

Soma juice 128, 130, 132, 

137, 138, 156, 162, 334, 
338, 341, 342, 357, 370, 
402, 441. 

Soma-king 145, 146, 
Soma-kraya (corciiiony)146. 
Soma-libaticn 134, 154, 156. 
Soma-Mart 145. 
Soiria-Origin or birth-plalie, 
and growth 122, 124, 125 
126, 127, 128, 130, 151, 
158, 4411, -141. 

Soma-plant 113, ll-l, 115, 
116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 

123, lay, 128, 131, 132, 

137, 140, 145, 148, 150, 

l54, 155, 158, 16l, 162, 

163, .311. 

Soma-( primeval ofl’eriiig o£- 
to Indra ) 129, 130, 1.32. 
Soma-fpinlities 111, 123. 
Soma — Sacrifice 110, 119, 


121, 

122, 

12.3, 

124 , 

131 

132, 

1.3.3, 

1.3-1, 

1 .3.5, 

1.3, S 

1.39, 

1-14, 

1-19, 

151, 

152 

1.5:;, 

1 55, 

156, 

1.57, 

158 

161, 

162, 

195, 

;;i2. 

;;70 

440, 

441. 





Soma — Sacrifice — an answer 
to other theories in respect 


of the Aryan cradle in 
Aryavarta 155-162. 

Soma-sacrifice, the most 
anckyit, the first, and the 
arliesi 1.30, 131, 440. 

^oma of Iran— Spurious 114, 
161. 

Soma--SubBtitute 113 116, 
1.32, 158. 

Soma — the clue to the Aryan 
cradle in Aryavarta 122, 
161. 
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